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PREFACE. 



The leiideiicj of Ibe whole Uritish Bjstcm of political economy is t.n IIib production 
of discoriJ among men and nations. It i^ based upon the Riciudo and Malthn^ian doc- 
trines of rent anJ population, wliich tench that men every irhere commence the work of 
cuttivation on the rich soils of the earth, and that, it'lien population is small, food is 
»bandant ; but that as numbers increase, men are forced to resort to poorer soils, yielding 
steadil; less nod less iu return to labor. As a neccssarf consequence of the increasing 
flcardty of fertile soils, it is held that with this diminishing return, the land-holder ia 
enabled to take a larger proportion of the proceeds of labor, thus profiting at the coat 
of the laborer, and lij reason of tl.e same causes which tend to the gradual suhjugation 
of the latter to (lie will of his master. Here are, of course, Ijing at the very founda- 
tion of the system, discordant interests, and this discord ia found in every succeed- 
ing portion of it. Oirer-popula'ion is held fo be a result of a great law of nature, in 
virtue of which men grow in numbers faster than can grow the food that is to nourish 
them; nnil the poverty, vice, and crime that eveiy where exist, are regarded as necessary 
consequences of this great law, emanating from an all-wise, all-powerful, and all merci- 
ful Being. War, fajuine, and pestilence aie regarded as means provided by that Being 
for restraining population within the limits of subsistence. Charity is regarded afl 
almost a crime, because it tends to promote the growth of population. Tlie landlord 
escuaea himself for taking lai^e rents, on the ground that it is a necessary consequence of 
the natural tendency of man t« increase in numbers with too great rapidity. The slock- 
holder of the East India Company, who lusuriatos upon the produce of his stock, 
regards it as one of the natural consequences of this great law that he should receive, as 
rent, bo large a portion of the proceeds of labor applied to cultivation, as to leave to 
the poor cultivator but half a dollar per mouth, out of which to supply himself and liis 
family with food, raiment, and shelter ; and excuses himself to his conscience, on the 
ground that it is a necessary result of great natural laws. Capital cannot become more 
productive, except at the cost of labor ; nor can wages rise, except at the cost of capital. 

Among the conseqnenoea of this great law of discords, promulgated by Malthus and 
lUoatdo, is found the idea that, if men would prosper, they must live apart from cttcU 
other. The rich lauds of England are, as it is said, already occupied, and those who would 
find rich lauds must tly to Americ,i or to Australia, there to produce food and raw 
materials with which to supply flie market of England ; and thus it is that that country 
geeks to establish a system of eommerdal centralisaHou, that is — as was so justly said, 
seventy years since, by J (Jam SmiJA— a manifest violation of "the most sacred rights of 
mankind." That great man was fully possessed cf the fact that, if the former or planter 
would flourish, he must brin^ the consumer fo his side ; and that if the ai-tisan would 
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flourish, lie muat seek lolocatehimgelf in the place where the raw materials were grown, 
and aid tlie farmer by converting tliem into the forms fitting them fur the use of men, 
and thu3 facilitatiog their transportation to distant lands. He saw well, tlint when mm 
came tliua together, tliere arose a general harmony of interests, each profiting his ncdgh- 
bor, and profituig by that neighbor's succesg, whereas the tendency of eommereial ean- 
fralizatjon was toward poverty and discord, abroad and at lioi"=- The object of pro- 
tection among ourselvea is that of aiding the farioe^rs hi Iho effort to bring conanmors 
to their sides, and Hius to carry into p*«t the sjatem advocated by t!i« great author o( 
JTie Wealth of Jfativas, while aiding in the anniliUation of a system that has mined 
IrelanJ, India, Portugal, Turkey, and all olher countries subject to it; and Ihc object of 
the following chapters is that of showing why it is tJiat protection is needed | how it 
operates m promoting the prosperity of, and harmony among, the various poitiona of 
Bodety ; and how certain it is that thk thue, the fkokitaelb, and tub only MEiss at 
iTTAiNiNO FEKFECT FREEDou OF TKSDE, is to be found iQ that efficient protection which 
shall fully and completely carry out the doctrine of Dr. Smith, in bringing the loom and 
the aovil to take their natural places hy the side of the ptoujih aud the harrow. 
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HARMONY OF INTERESTS: 



AGRICULTUKAL, MANUFACTUEING, AND COMMERCIAL. 



Wnr 13 protection needed? 'Why cannnt trade with foreign nations be 
carried on without the intervention of custom-house officers ? Why ia it that 
that intervention should be needed to enahle the loom and the anvil to tate 
their natural places by the side of the plough and the harrow ? Such are 
the questions which have long occupied my mind, and to the consideration 
of TTnich I now invite my readers. 

Of the advantage of perfect freedom of trade, theoretically considered, 
there could be no doubt. The benefit derived from such freedom in the 
intercourse of the several Slates, was obvious to all ; and it would certainly 
seem that the same system so extended as to include the commerce with the 
various slates and kingdoms of the world could not fail to be atlended with 
similar results. Nevertheless, every attempt at so doing had failed. The 
low duties on most articles of merchandise in the period between 1816 and 
i827, had produced a state of things which induced the establishment of 
(be first really prctectivo tarifi", that of 1838. The approach to almost per- 
fect freedom of trade in 1840, produced a political revolution, and a similar 
butmore moderate measure, led to the revolution of last year. These were 
curious foots, arid such as were deserving of careful examination. 

It may be assumed as an universal truth, that every step made in the right 
direction will be attended with results so beneficial as to pave the way for 
further steps in the same direction, and that every one made in the wrong 
direction will be attended with disadvantageous results tending to produce a 
necessity for a retrograde movement. The compromise bill, in its iinal stages, 
was a near approach to perfect freedom of trade, the highest duty being only 20 
per cent. Believing it to be a step in the right direction, one of the enthusiastic 
advocates of perfect freedom of trade proposed, soon after its passage, that, 
commencing with 1842, there should be a further reduction of one per cent. 

Eer annum for twenty years, at the end of which time all necessity for cuslom- 
ouses would have disappeared. With the gradual operation of the earlie. 
stages of that bill there was, however, produced a state of depression so 
extraordinary as to lead to a political change before reaching its final stages, 
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4 THE HARMONY OF INTERESTS. 

and the duties had scarcely touched the point of 20 per ctnt. before they 
were raised lo 30. 50, 60, or more, by the passage of the tariff of 1843. 
With the election of 1S44, the friends of free trade were restored to power, 
and two years afterwards was passed the tariff of 1846 — the free-trade 
measure — in which the revenue duty on articles to be protected was fixed 
at thirty per cent. Here was a retrograde movement. Instead of passing 
from twenty downwards, we went up to thirtj, and thus was furnished an 
admission that so near an approach lo free trade with foreign nations as was 
to be found in Iwenty per cent. duties had notansnered in practice. Since 
then, it has been admitied, even by the most decided free-trade adsocates, 
that on certain commodities even thirty per cent, wjs too low, and within 
six months from the date of the passage of the act of 1846, Hi author pro- 
posed to increase a variety of articles lo thirty-five and forty per cent," 
Here was another retrograde movement. It is now admitted that there are 
other articles the duties on which require to be raised, and daiiy experience 
goes to prove that such must be the case, or we must abandon some of the 
most important branches of industry. The tendency is, therefore, altogether 
backward. Thirty per cent, duly is now regarded as almost perfect freedom 
of trade, and instead of proposing a further annual reduction, each year pro- 
duces a stronger disposition for a considerable increase. In all this, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that there is great error somewhere, and almost 
equally impossible to avoid feeling a desire to understand why it is ihat the 
approaches towards freedom of trade with foreign nations have so fret|uently 
failed, and why it is that every strictly revenue tariff is higher than that 
which preceded it. 

With a view lo satisfy myself in regard thereto, I have recently made the 
examination, before referred to, of our commercial policy during the iast 
twenty-eight years, commencing with 1821, being the earliest in relation to 
which detailed statements have been published. Before commencing to lay 
before you the results obtained, it may be well to say a few words as to the 
merits claimed by the two parties for their respective systems. 

The one party insists that protection is " a war upon labour and capita!," 
and that by compelling the application of both lo pursuits that would other- 
wise be unproductive, the amount of necessaries, comforts, and conveniences 
of life obtainable by the labourer is diminished. The other insists that by 
protecting the labourer from competition with the ill-fed and worse-cJolhed 
workmen of Europe, the reward of labour will be increased. Each has thus 
his theory, and each is accustomed to furnish facts to prove iis truth, and 
both can do so while limiting themselves to short periods of time, taking at 
some times years of small crops, and at others those of brge one^, and thus 
it is (hat the inquirer after truth is embarrassed,! No one has yet, to my 
knowledge, ever undertaken to examine all the facts during any long period 
of time, with a view to show what have been, under the various systems, 
ihe powers of the labourer to command the necessaries and comforts of life. 
One or other of the systems is true, and that is true under which labour is 
most largely rewarded : that under which ihe labourer is enabled tocrnsume 
most largely of food, fuel, clothing, and all other of ihosegood things for the 
attainment of which men are willing to labour. If, then, we can ascertain 
the power of consumption at various periods, and the result be to show that 
it has invariably increased under one course of action, and as invariably 
diminished under another, it will be equivalent to a demonstration of the 

• Treasury Epport, Feb. I, 1847. 

\ A person employed in the preparalion of ROTernnieM ttalistics inquired, on being 
asked lo prepste some tables, wliat waa to be the policy lo be proved^ " Why," saici ihe 
otiiet, "could you prove bolhsidear "Equally well,'' said he. 
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truth of the one and the falsehood of the other. To accomplish this, haa 
been the object of the inquiry in which I have recently been engaged. 

It is necessary now to show what have been the distinguishing features 
of the several systems that have been in operation during the period to be 
examined. They are as follows : — 

First, The tariff of 1816 was a planters' anij farmers' measure. Cotton 
and coarse cotton cloths were carefully protected. Iron itself was well pro- 
tected, but almost all manufactures of iron, the commodities for the pro- 
duction of which pig or bar iron could be used, were admitted at 20 per 
cent. Wool paid 15 percent. BlanVelsand woollen and stuff goods paid 15 
per cent., and finer goods 25 per cent., tinlil 1819, after which they paid 
but 20 per cent. Spirits paid a heavy specific duty, for the benefit of the 
farmers ; but paper, hats, caps, manufactures of leather, types, and manu- 
factured articles generally, paid only from 20 to30 percent. ConI paid 6 cents 
per bushel, but the commodities in the manufacture of which coal was to be 
used paid ad valorem duties. Protection was thus given to the coarse 
commodities that least required it, and refused to those for the production 
of which the coarser ones were to be used. As a matter of course, its pro- 
tective features were totally inoperative. 

Second. That of 18!!4, under which iron n'as, as before, well protected, 
but manufactures of iron, and of metals generally, were admitted at 25 per 
cent. Wool was raised to 20 per cent., to increase, by successive stages, 
until it reached SO per cent. Coarse woollens were fixed permanently at 
25 per cent. Finer ones were to rise gradually until they reached :i3j per 
cent. Carpets paid from 20 to 50 cents per square yard. Hams paid 8, 
and butter 5 cents per pound. Potatoes 10, oats 10, and wheat 25 cents 
per bushel; while scythes, spades, shovels, and other things requisite for 
the raising of wheat and potatoes, paid 30 per cent. Spirits were carefully 
protected. Bohingcloths paid 15 percent. Saii-duck, Osnaburgs, &c., 15 per 
cent. Cotton cloths paid 26 per cent., with a minimum of 30 cents per 
yard. Th g ral f f h 1 dd y ally f m h 

of that ( IS16 lb 1 p 1 gh !y as d 

Thi d Th fi ff 1 1 ij p d d d b 

that of le^ I d ! I8i2 h p d h fi f 

laws b hhh hiplyfh y hgd Ih 

conslit g I 

Fou h By I f J 1 14 18(2 1 oal d d f f 

duty. A pd& bf30p B Ip w 

carefully p db IgP fh od fhbly 

were nddw h dmdwh dj h mra d 

our present free trade tariff. 1 ea and coffee were free. Silks paid 10 per 
cent. Wool was protected, but worsted stuff ^ds were admitted at 10 per 
cent. Cotton goods paid 25 percent., with rainimumsof 30cents for plain, 
and 35 for prints. This continued in force until the folloiving March, when 
was passed the Compromise Ael, under which Unens, stuff goods, silks, and 
other articles were admitted free of duty, and one-tenth of the excess over 
20 per cent, reduced from all other commodities, to take effect December, 
18EU), with a further similar reduction every two years until 1841, when 
one-half of the remaining surplus was to be reduced, and the other half in 
1842, when no duty would exceed 20 per cent. 

Fifth. The protective tariff of 1S43, which was followed by 

Sixth. The free trade tariff of 1846, now in existence. 

We have thus had six different systems, but the first and second differ 
from each other so little that it is unnecessarj- to separate the years falling 
under them, whereas the early years of the Compromise differ so essentially 
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Jj-om the two latter tliat it is expedient to separate tbem. 1 shall therefore 
group the results as follows : — 

First. The tarifis of 1816 and 1824, ending with 1829. 

Second. That of 1828, commencing with October, 1829, and ending 
with the period at which the Compromise began to become operative, Oc- 
tober, 1834. 

Third. The Compromise, commencing with 1835 and ending with 1841. 

Fourth. The years 184S and 1843, the period immediately preceding 
and following the passage of the act of 1842, being that of the strictly reve- 
nue tariff" of 20 per cent. 

Fifth. The tariff of 1843, commencing June, 1843, and ending June, 
1847. 

Sixth. That of 1846, commencing June, 1847, and coming down to the 
present time. 

It will be observed that I have placed the year 1829 in the first period, 
and 1834 in the second. It is not the passage of an act that produces 
change, but its practical operation, and the first year of the existence of a 
new system is hut the seijoel of that which is passing out. When pro- 
tection' is given to the makers of cloth and iron, mills and furnaces are not 
built in a day, nor are they abandoned as soon as protection is withdrawn. 
Had it been possible, I would have pursued the same precise system with 
every period, but it was not. The act of 1843 camo into operation on the 
first of September of that year, and in the following one the time for malting 
up the Treasury accounts was changed to June 30, and therefore only the 
first ten months that followed its going into effect could be included under 
the previous period. That of 184Sdid not come into effect until December I, 
and therefore but the first seven months that followed could be included in 
the system of 1842. The law of 1843 was in existence four years and a 
quarter, but I could give it only four years, which works materially to its 
disadvantage, and to the advantage of that of 1846 

In some cases even more than a year would b q d make an exact 
comparison of the working of the diffiirent y m Th minigration of 
one year is materially influenced, perhaps I n: gh j d mined, by the 
state of the labour-market of the previous ye d h h ge in that is at 

least a year subsequent to the passage of a 1 w 1 h f he tariff" of 1843 
tended to raise the compensation of the lab ts ff would not be- 

come obvious until 1843, and it would not be until 1844 or even 1845, that 
an increase of immigration would take place. The price of labour was 
high in 1847-8, and we have a large amount of immigration in 1849. It 
is now faDing, and the immigration of next year will probably be reduced. 

So likewise is it with the supply of grain. A diminution in the demand 
for labour in mines and furnaces in 1843 tended to increase emigration to 
tho West. For the first year, 1843, those emigrants were consumers only. 
In the second, 1844, they had grain to self, and prices fell. In the present 
year, the demand for labour in mines and furnaces, and in the erection of 
mills and furnaces, is diminished, and emigration to the West is increased, 
yet the effect of this on the supply and price of food may not, and probably 
will not become obvious until 1852. 

Your predecessor appears entirely to have overlooked this necessity for 
allowing time to permit new systems to develope themselves, and to affect 
tho movements of the people. In his last report to Congress is given a 
comparative view of the receipts from customs m the last six months of the 
tariff"of 1842, and the first six of that of 1846, by which it is shown that the 
one was twice as productive as the other, and yet very slight reflection 
would have sufllced to satisfy him that scarcely any portion of the difference 
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had resulted from the change of commercial policy indicnted by the adoption 
of' hie tariff. The amount that could be imported and paid for was dependent 
on the state of affairs ihat had existed in the country during the previous year, 
and the passage of the law had scarcely even the slightest influence upon 
it. In the same way, the receipts from customs from. September, 1843, to 
November, 1846, are compared with those of 1847 and 1848, when it is 
well known that in 1843, under the Compromise, the Imports had fallen so 
low that the government was compelled to send to Eiirope to endeavour to 
effect a loan for its support even in a time of profound peace. If a cause 
has right on its side, such erroneous views cannot be required to be pre- 
sented. In the tables that I shall now offer for consideration, I have pur- 
sued, as nearly as possible, a uniform course, commencing each period at 
the time at which the system might fairly be deemed to become operative, 
to wit : at the close of the fiscal year following the one in which the law was 
enacted. If error, then, exist at the commencement of the period, it will 
find its compensation at the close, and thus justice will bo done to all. 

There still remain two other points in regard to these tables, to which I 
have to ask your attention. 

First. It is usual in almost all tables of import and export to exclude 
specie and bullion. This is wrong, and tends to produce error, and to pre- 
vent a proper understanding of the working of the system that may bounder 
consideration. Gold and silver are commodities produced abroad, of which 
we consume large quantities, occasionally exporting the surplus ; and there 
is no reason whatever why they should not be treated precisely as are 
coff.e, wines, brandy, and other foreign commodities. When they are im- 
ported they come in exchange for our products, and the sum of merchandise 
and specie imported is the value of our exports. When exported, they go 
in lieu of our products, and should be treated as foreign merchandise re- 
exported. By deducting them from the value of the merchandise imported 
we obtain the value of our domestic exports. 

Second. It is usual to affix to the commodities exported arbitrary prices, 
and thus to obtain ihoir money value. These prices are fixed at the ports 
of shipment, and represent only what we ask for the commodities we have 
to sell, not what we get for them. They represent, too, the prices minus 
the earnings of the machinery employed in performing the work of trans- 
portation, which must then be guessed at. The consequence of all this is, 
that the tables published by the Treasury are totally worthless as guides to 
a proper understanding of the general course of trade, Wiiat is needed to 
obtain such an understanding is that the nation make out its accounts as it 
would do if it were a merchant, putting down not the price asked but the 
price received, and then balancing its books by ascertaining whether the 

J 'ear's business has increased or diminished its debts. The amount received 
or our exports constitutes their precise value, and to ascertain what is that 
amount we should take The value of merchandise imported, deducting there- 
from any debt contracted, or adding thereto any debt paid off) during tho 
year, thus, if the imports be SIOl>,000,000, and the debt contracted by 
the transfer of stocks has been $10,000,009, the amount paid for by oar ex- 
ports is only 890,000,000. On the contrary, if we have paid off that amount of 
debt, it should be added, and we should thus obtain $110,000,000 as the 
true value of the produce and merchandise exported. The freights are thus 
included. 

To cany this fully into practice in the following tables would be im- 
practicable, but it may be done in part. It is generally understood that the 
amount of American stocks, public and private, held in Europe in IS41 
exceeded $200,000,000, and there is reason to believe that they exceeded 
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by 9:170.000,000 the amount held in November, 1834, when the great stock 
speculation commenced.* By deducting this sum from the merchandise 
imported between the close of 1834 and the year 1841, we shalJ obtain ihe 
value of produce and merchandise exported. A part of this debt was ab 
Borbed ■ h j 184" 1846 a d 1847 ^ 
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1 give every fact that appears to me likely 
to throw light oa this important question, concealing nothing. If, then, 
those who have arrived at conclusions different from mine, and are in pos- 
session of other facts, will put them together as I now do, we may by de- 
grees arrive at the truth. It is the great question for the nation, and it is 
time that it should be examined as a purely scientific, and not as a party or 
sectional one. 



CHAPTER SECOim. 

The average population of the Union in the several periods 
is thus estimated in the last Treasury Report ;t 
First. For the years from that ending Dec. 31, 1821, to that of 

Dec. 31, 1829 

Second. From Sept. 1829, to Sept. 1834J . 
Third. From Sept. 1834, to Sept. 1841 . 
Fourth. From Sept. 1841, to June, 1843 . 
Fifth. From June, 1843, to June, 1847f . 
Siith. From June, J847, to June, 1848 . 
Seventh. From June, 1848, to June, 1849 



,247,000 

1.698,000 
1.226.000 
t,3!)6.000 
t.77 1,000 
,000,000 
,700,000 
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page !06. 
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18a9-'30 . 


13.856,165 


1 830-31 


13,371,415 


lB31-.'32 


13,G98,(1S3 




14,110,015 


1833-'34 


14,541,165 
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; of Mr. I, Horsley Palmer, 



red to separately, I give their population, on tha 



E43-'44 


10,034,333 


844-'45 


10,525,749 


845-M6 


30,017,165 


846--47 


EO,50S,583 


847-'48 


31,000,000 
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The amount of foreign merchandise, specie included,* retained i 
several periods, has been as follows : — 

Total. Annual Av^>g^. 

1821 to 1839 
1830 . 

imi . 

I8;t2 . 

183:1 . 

18:h . 

1835 to 1S41 

Deduct debt incurred 170,030,000 684,000,000 97,700,000 6-0 



$508,000,000 


66,400,000 $5-00 


65,500.000 


4-32 


81.000.000 


610 


75,500,000 


5-51 


88.000,000 


6-20 


103,000,000 


7-08 



1843 to 1643(21 months,endingJune30,) 145,000.000 82,000,000 4-48 

1843-'44 96.000,000 503 

1844-'45 101,000,000 5-18 

1845-'46 . . . 110,000,000 
Add debt and back in- 
terest paid . 5,000,000 115,000,000 5-75 



1846-'47 



i;J8,000,000 
5,000.000 143,000,000 



I84r-'48 . 
Deduct debt ii 

I848-'49 . 



131,600,000 

8,000,000 



131,600,000 



6-88 



. 134,700,000 
Do. 22,000.000 113,700,000 5-19 

The facts derivable from au examination of the above accounts are as 
follows;— 

First. That the amount received from foreign nations in exchanjre for our 
eurphis products largely increased during the existence of the tariff of 1828. 

Second. That the amount so received diminished greatly after the Com- 
promise Bill began to become operative. 

Third. That the amount so received from foreign nations was still fur- 
ther and largely diminished under the strictly revenue clauses of that bill, 
and that the tendency was downward when the system was changed. 

Fourth. That the amount so received increased rapidly under the tariff 
of 1842, attaining nearly the same point that had been reached under ibe 
tariff of 1828, and that in both cases the tendency was still upwards when 
the system was changed. 

Fifth. That the amount so received diminished in the year 1848. 

Seventh. That the amount of debt incurred in the last two yeara must 
tend to produce a further diminution in future ones. 

In establishing the scale of value of our exports, including the earnings 
of shipping, the following Is the order to be pursued ; — 

First, and lowest. The strictly revenue clauses of the Compromise Act. 
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Second. The partially proleclive larifls of 1816 and 1824. 

Third. The CompTomise Act. 

Fourth. The tariff of 1828. 

Fifth, and highest. The tariff of 1842. 

Thus far, the tariff of 1846 stands below that of 1842, and the tendency 
is downward, but to what place in the scale it will descend con be deter- 
mined only after it shall have been some years in operation. 

CHAPTER THIRD. 
JtETIEW OF THE COMMBRCIAL POUtT OF THE LAST THIRTY TEARS, 

I NOW proceed to show in detail tha eonanmptioa of various commo- 
dities, of foreign and domestic production. In doing so, it will be necessary 
in some cases, to arrive at a correct understanding, to make allowances 
similar to those above given : my object being that of showing what was 
the power to conswme that was derived from the power to produce commodi- 
ties to bo given in exchange for those which were consumed.* It would be 
proper to do this in a!!, but the effect would be to render the whole somewhat 
complicated, besides involving much labour. In giving the imports of the 
period from 1834 to 1841, they will always be accompanied with the mark 
of minvs one-fifth, so as to show the amount consumed and paid for. In 
p-iing those of 1845-6 and 1846-7, licy will, in some important oases, be 
aoflompanied with that oi plus one-twentieth, so as to show the quantity of 
merchandise imported in a previous period, and then paid for by the eancel- 
Jing of certificates of debt. Those of 1848 will have the mark of minut 
one-seventh, to show the amount paid for by the re-export of nine millions 
of foreign merchandise in the form of specie, and the export of eight millions 
of certificates of debt. Of the imports of the year ending in June last, 
amounting to $134,700,000, about «22,000,000, or one-sisth, were obtained 
in eichange for such certificates, and will be so marked. 

The total value of pig, bar and manufactured iron, of every description, 
imported into the Union, since 1821, has been as follows : — 

iMre ending, p,;r bead. 

Sept. 30, ISSl to 1829, average .... #5,400,000 48 cents. 

" 1830 5,900,000 46 " 

" 1S31 7,SOO,000 54 " 

" 1833 8,BO0,00O 64 " 

" 1833 7,700,000 53 " 

" 1834 8,500,000 SO " 

" 1835 to 1841 , #10,000,000 — ^, . 8,000,000 49 " 

1842 to June 30, 1843, average , . B,500,000 30 " 

June 30, 1844 5,700,000 30 " 

1845 9,000,000 4R " 

" 1846 . . . #5,830,000 + jij . 6,120,000 31 ' 

" 1847 ... -i-i'd- 9,000,000 44 » 

" 1848 . , 12,500,000 — } . 10,800,000 50 « 

" 1S49 . . . 13,833,094 — j . 11,500,000 53 ■ 

• See Jiuge 9, 
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We see here, that the value imporled xaA paid for, largely increased from 
from 1830 to 1834, under the protective tariff of 1828 ; that it diminiahed 
considerably between 1834 and 1841, and that it reached the lowest point in 
1841-2 and 1842-3. Thenceforward it rose, and the year 1846-7 shows an 
adyanee of about fifty per cent, from the lowest point. It is therefore ob- 
vious, that the power to pay for foreign iron increased under protection, and 
diminished with its withdrawal. I give now the quantit;/ of various kinds 
of IRON imported : 

Pis, OM, nullod. Hoop, steel, Hani'd, Total, PtIl 

1821 to 1829, average, 1350 — 5400 1500 1200 20,000 35,650 7 

1S30, . ....... 1129 — 6440 1038 1223 30,G03 40,532 7 

1831, 6448 — n,245 2532 1710 23,308 51,243 St 

1832, 10,L51 — 20.387" 2853 2146 38,150 73,087 13 

1833, ....;.. 9330 908 28,028* 33S0 2131 36,129 79,961 13 

1834, 11,113 1617 28,896' 2214 2431 31,784 78,053 12 

1835 to 1841, average — J 8800 640 36,000* 2600 2150 24,000 74,190 10 

1842-3, average, . . . 14,500 500 46,00O|- 2900 2400 14,750 81,050 !0 

1844, 26,050 5770 46,000 3600 2800 17,500 101,720 12 

1845, 27,000 5800 51,000 5S00 3800 18,178 110,376 13 

184G, 24,000 2350 24,000 0040 5200 2!,800 82,390 9 

1847, 27,800 1850 40,000 0000 3400 15,300 90,350 lOJ 

1848, —), 44,000 5700 70,000 8300 B850 17 000 1 J SjO IF 

1S49, —J 88,000 8000 145,CO0 10,000 90 ''(L 000 "7 

The ([usTtiiij paid for h/ ovr exporU was thus almost doubled before the 
termination of the second period, in 1834; while it diminJahed under the 
compromise, and still further under the revenue system. As the tariff of 
184'2 came into activity, we find a rapid increase in the power to purchase, 
until the import became checked by the vast increase in the price aire id, and 
in the manufacture at home. 

DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF IRON. 
In 1810, the whole numbet of furnaces in the Union was 1 SS, yielding 54,000 tons of 
matal, eq I 18 p d p r liead of ihe populalion. 
1821, the manuf re e of tuin. 

1828, die proi! h d hi 130,000 ions, having lilllo nioru than doubted in 

eigbteen y 
1S29, it was H 000 I ea one year, nearly (en per cenl. 

1830, " 165 000 Inc wo years, more than iwonty-flve per oenl. 

1831, u 19 000 T rease lires years, about liliy per cent. 

1832, " 200000 g no ease in three years of above sixty per cent. 
1840, Ihe quantity given by the census was SS6,000, but a eommittee of the Home 

Leugue, in New York, made it 347,700 tons. Taking the medium of the 
tH'i), it would give about 315,000 tons, being an increase in eight years of fifly 

1842, a large potlion of iLo furnanes wero closed, and the prwhict had alien to 
probably lilllo more thati 200,000, but cenainly less limn 250,000 ions, 

1846, il was estimated, by the Secretary of tlie Treasury, al 705,000 tons, having 
trebled in Ibur years. 

1847, it WHS Euppoaed to have reached liie amount of not less than 800 000 tons. 

1848, il became stationary. 

1849, many furnaces being already do ed 1 e p i on of h p n ca cannot 
be eslimaled above 660,000 ton b from h a unulau n f fc and the 
difficulty of selling it, il is b u tha 1 e .1 m nu on nei jea will ba- 



n fiee of duty. \ Duty re-imposed. 
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> 1829, average, . 90,000 18 7 SS 

165,000 25 7 30 

1831, 191,000 33 Bg 41j 

210,000 35 12 41 

1833 aiU,OUU* 33 13 46 

21U,tIO0- 33 13 45 

o 1841, average, ,250,000 35 11 46 

1842-1843, average, 330,000 28 10 38 

1844, 380,000 45 12 57 

1845, BOO.OOO S8 13 71 

....... 765,000 86 9 B5 

800,000 88 -10| 98| 

800,000 80 13 105 

Deduct from lliia [he quaniiiy imported in eschanse for cetli- 
iicales of debt, and Iherefure remaining lo be paid for at a 

There will remain lOa 

If now we further deduct from this [he accumulalioii of stock on 
hand, we shall find tlie conHomption not eioeeding that of the 

preceding year, say 931 

1849, 650,000 67 33 09 

The value impotled in this period is Jl3,6O0,OO0, and the amount 
of debt iiKurred is f'32,000,000, chiefly fot this iron. Tlia 
(jnanlity on lianri is variously estimated between 350 and 30D 
thousand tons. Taking the former, the amount per lieaii would 

bo 26 

Wliich being deducted, would leave the consumption at , — 73 

From 1821 to 1829, the cost of iron, in labour, was high, as is shown in 
the fact that the eonaumption was but twenty-five pounds per head. In 
1832, it bad risen to 47 pounds ; but, railroad iron being then freed from 
duty, the consumption of tho two following years fell off, indicating an increased 
difficulty of obtaining it. Thenee to 1841, the average power of eonsumption 
appears to have remained almost perfectly stationary ; but, in the two 
following years, we find it receding rapidly. As the tariff of 1842 comes 
into operation, there is a rapid increase in the power of oonsnmption, indi- 
cating a diminution in the amount of labour required for its purchasis; and 
the year 1846—7 shows it attaining a point far higher than ever before known, 
being almost 100 pounds per hoad. With tho year 1347-8, the domestic 
production declined in its ratio to population, and the import increased; but 
the total quantity in market was very little greater than in the previous year, 
jet the close of that year showed an accumulation of stock on hand. In 
1849 we find a rapid increase of import and diminution of production, yet 
the total quantity brought to market is less per head than in 1846-7, and of 
that there is already so vast an accumulation that the seaports are filled with 
it, and the stock on baud at the furnaces is such, that many will bo forced to 
stop work, as numbers have already done.j" It ia obvious that the difficulty 

• Railroad iron, free of duly. 

■f Pennsylvania is llie great iron-producing State of the Union, and we may fbnn 
>Ome idea of tlie accumulation of stock, or [lie diminution of [iroduction, there, from .he 
following facts. The pig iron sent to market by the one route of the Chesa[)eakc and 
Delaware Canal, from the opening of navigation to ttie first of Septembpr, 1848, 
amounted to a4,00utona; whereas, in the same period of iK49,itf«li to liitle over 13,000 
tone, and ibe bar iron from 5000 la 1250 tons. 
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of obtaining iron is jnoreasing, and that the consumption is rapidlj diminish- 
ing, with a tendency to still fiirther diminution. 

The important facta to be derived from this examination are— first, the 
small increase of imporlation that results, even temporarily, from the abo- 
lition of the duty. During the period from 1830 to 1832, railroad iron paid 
duty, and yet the importation trebled in that time, and the last year was far 
the greatest of the three. For nine years after, it was totally free from duty ; 
and, although much of that which was imported for railroads is said to have 
been used for other purposes, the increase averages but seventy per cent. By 
the taiiff of 1841,* railroad iron was rendered subject to duty, and the import 
of rolled iron in 1842 and 1843 was 46,000 tons, being two-thiiiis more 
than was imported free of duty in 1834. 

Second. That, under the protective tariff of 1828, the total eonsumpfioB, 
per head, increased, in four years, fifty per cent. That, under the system 
which prevailed from 1832 to 1842—3, consumption was almost stationary, 
and was probably less per head than it had been at the commencement of 
the period. That, under the ta.rifi^ of 1842, the average consumption in- 
creased in the first jear from thirty-nine to fifty-seven pounds, and that, in 
1846 and 1847, it attained the height of almost one hundred pounds per 
head, exceeding by 150 per cent, the consumption of the free trade period of 
1842-3. 

If, BOW, we look at the single article of railroad iron, wc find similar 
results. Up to 1842, not a single ton of it had ever been made in this 
country, and yet the average consumption of rolled iron, of every description, 
in the ten years from 1832 to 1842, free of duty as it was, was but about 
36,000 tons. Commenced only in 1843, the manufacture of railroad bars 
in 1845 hud already reached about 50,000 tons, and, in 1847, it had 
attained nearly 100,000 tons, and yet the average import of rolled iron for 
the four years was nearly as great as before. The domestic production has 
now fallen almost to nothing, and yet the import has been only 174,000, of 
which, it is said, there is now on hand a supply adequate to meet the demand, 
BUeh as it is at present, for two years to eome. 

The questions to be settled are — Which is the system under which iron is 
most cheaply furnished? Which is the one under which it is most rciidily 
obtained by those who desire to vise it ? If free-trade be the one, then the 
power to import, under it, ought to grow more rapidly than the power to 
produce diminishes; but we see here that the power to import diminiehes 
with the power to produce, and grows with the growth of the power of pro- 
duction, being greatest under protection. 

COAL. 
Anthradte. Foietgn. Total. Con™inptioii p« 

1821 to 1829, average, 37^000 30,000 67,000 ti tans. 

1880, 142,000 64,000 ]9fi,000 15 

1831 216,000 34,000 2o0,000 19 

1832 318,000 66,000 384,000 28 

1833, 895,000 85,000 480,000 34 

1834 451,000 67,000 618,000 85 

1835 W 1836, . . . 671,000 78,000 749,000 60 

1837 831,000 140,000 1,021.000 S4 

1838 to 1811, . . . 850,000 145,000 905,300 58 

1842, 1,108,000 141,000 1,349,000 68 

• Tliis was a provisional tariff, having for iis solo object the increase of teveaue, and 
was liniiifjd to alleialions in h few arlioks. 
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1343, 1,312.000 55,000 1,367,000 ^| « "^ 

1844, ...... 1,681,000 87,000 1,718,000 90 

1845, 2,023,000 86,000 2.109,000 108 

1846, 2,343,000 156,000 2,499,000 125 

1847, 2,982,000 148,000 3,130,000 152 

1848, ...... 8,080,000 196,000 3,285,000 156 

1849, 3,200,000 200,000 3,400,000 156 

In this case, it has been necessary to separate the years 1842 and 1843, 
becauseof the wholeofthelattercomingwitbin the action of the tariff of 1842,* 
the account of the domestic production being made up to the close, instead 
of the middle of the year, as in the case of imports. 

The facts that here present themselves are worthy of careful consideration. 

When we produced little coaJ, we imported Jittle, the total consumption 
being only six tons per thousand of the population. As the production 
grew, the import grew, and thus, in 1846 and 1847, when wo produced 
eighty times as much as in the period from 1821 to 1829, we imported five 

From 1829 to 1834, and thence to 1837, the increase of consumption was 
rapid. Thence to 1841, it diminished ten per cent. In 1842, it was 
scarcely higher than it had been five years before. In the five years which 
followed, it rose from 69 to 152 tons, showing a rapid diminution in the 
quantity of labour required to he given in exchange for it. In 1848, under 
the action of the tariff of 1846, the production became rdmost stationary, 
and the diminished power of consumption is shown in the fact that although 
the quantity sent to market maintains the same ratio to population, much of 
it is sold at a loss to the producer. 

With every step in the growth of the homo production of coal, tho money 
_ice has steadily diminished. That of a ton of anthracite in 1826, in 
..'hiladelphia, was six, eight, and sometimes ten dollars, and yet the whole 
import was only 970,000 bushels, or about 30,000 tons. In 1846, the price of 
anthracite was about four dollars, and yot the import was 156,000 tons. It 
would appear from this, that when a nation is capable of supplying itself, 
other nations, desiring to sell, must come to them and sell at the lowest 
price, and the consumption is large; but when it cannot supply itself, it 
must go abroad to seek supphes, and pay the highest price, and then con- 
sumption is small. Applying this to iron, we End that when we had to seek 
abroad for nearly all our supply, it sold at prices twice or thrice as great as 
those at which it is now obtained. 

In 1846 and 1847, notwithstanding the vast increase in the supply of 
coal, so great was the consumption that wo had to go abroad to make up the 
deficiency, and to pay tho high prices which our own demand largely tended 
to produce, a state of things which could not have happened had we been 
prepared to supply Hie whole demand. 

It remains to be seen whether the converse of this proposition may not be 
true, to wit, that when a nation makes a market at home for nearly all its 
prodnets, other nations have to come and sock what they require, and pay 
the highest price ; and that, when it docs not make a market at home, 
markets must be sought abroad, and then sales must be made at the lowest 
prices. If both of these be true, it would follow that the way to sell at 
the highest prices and buy at the lowest is to buy and sell at home. 

* It came into action on lie 80th of August of tliat year. 
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IMPORT or COTTON MANUFACTURE. 



I, 1821 to 1820, average, , 



1833, ., 



, 12,000 — i-. 



June 30, 



89,454,000 

7,862,000 61 ■ 
16,090,000 1'21 
10,309,«)0 76 

7,660,000 54 
10,145,000 70. 

8,600,000 
184,000 



1S3S to 1841. 

1842 to June 80, 1843, average, 

1844 18,641,000 

" 1845 13,863,000 

" 1846, 13,600,000 

1847 16,071,000 

1848 S18,«2,000 — V- 15.582,000 

" 1849, 15,180,000 — |... 12,650,000 

The nuraborof yards of cloth imported in 10 jeais is thua giTcn. 
been unabie to complete this table, 
I have met with : 



r it Bbould be given in full. I give all 



18 5 
18SP 
1857 



1840 
l'^4 -^ 
1844-5 
1845-6 



Pftr 7 000 
6J 9 4 000 
5b 951 000 
23 774 000 
20 ■'40 000 
i" 418 000 
"0 Oil 000 
8 9 G 000 
54 f 00 000 



rtnking than in the table al i 
very regul 



The d fferences here appear much 
The diminution of consumption under the fr e trade systi 
and the inereaae under protection nei ly aa much so 

Owing to the variety of cctton goods imported it is difficult to e timate 
lie wei^t of cotton contained n Ihera but in the following (able I have 
made i rude e&timate with a Mew to show the growth of domeat o eon 
sumption It must be borne in mini that ■» lar^e portion f the fore gn 
oommDdities are of the finer and more costly descriptions and that the 
weight 13 therefore sniall when compared with the vtlue 

T k n by Tsk n by P h M! 



1834^35, 
1835-36, 
1842-48, 
1848-44, 
1844-45, 
1845-46, 
1846-47, 



to 1811-42, average, . 



.. 325,000 
. 347,000 



5i 


1 


4 









Si 
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'i 


1 
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In est mat ^ the do up t c onaump on I h tp tl r ughout taken the 
bale at fn hundred pound although awar that the e haa been a gradual 
increase of the we gl t Th a change would be np rtant lo be considered, 
if it were my object to compare 1''47 w th the d stant year 1831 ; but it is 
unimportant when the object in view la the comparison of years which are 
near together, as is the fact. 

The results in this case correspond almost precisely with those obtained 
from the esaminalion of iron and coal. The home consumption of the crop 
of 1834-5, per head, was almost fifty per cent, greater than the average of 
previous years, while the import remained almost undisturbed. Under the 
Cocipromise, consumption appears lo have remained almost perfectly sta. 
tionarj, the increase of domestic production being compensated by diminished 
importation. In 1842—3, the consumption per head was scarcely greater 
than it had been eight years before, when it should have doubled. With 
the operation of the tariff of 1842, we find the consumption of domesfao 
products 75 per cent, greater, while the import is also .almost doubled. 
It would appear obvious, that the power to obtain clothing in return for 
labour increased in both protective periods, and dimim'slied with the approach 
to free trade. With 1848-9, the demand for Northern manufactures idimi- 
nished; and, as many mills are now closed that were at work but a few 
months since,* there ia reason to believe that the power to obtain clothing 
in return for labour is in a course of gradual diminution. 

A portion of the cotton worked up at home has been expoiicd, and was 
therefore not eonsumod at home. To have made allowance for this would 
have made the table very complicated, and it did not appear to be necessary, 
as the proportions were well preserved, having been about a million or 
dollars when the home consumption was 100,000 bales, two millions when 
it rose to 200,000, three millions out of 300,000, and five millions out of 
500,000 bales. 

WOOL. 
IMPORT or WOOLLENS. 
September 30, 1821 to 1829, average, . . f 8,000,000 79 cents 



13,262,000 03 

.11,873.000 82 

1835l;ol84],av., 813,950,000— f 11,160,000 69 

1842 to June 30, 1813, . . 6,300,000 34 

Jane 30, 1844, 9,475,000 50 

" 1845, 10,606.000 55 

" 1846 10,089,030 50 

" 1847 10,570,000 51 

1848, . . #15,230,000—1 13,000,000 62 

" 1849, . , 13,704,000 — j 11,400,000 63 

" Within the last six monlhs there have been been many failures araonR those engaged 
in llie buairiess; and, in these cases, the mills are not only closed, but likely so to remai-,. 
The import into Cincinnati may be taken ss evidence of liie course of aflairs in tliB 
West, and here we have the same result; 

1846-7, 12,528 boles. 

I847-S, 13,476 

1848-9, 0,058 

We see, thut, IhaE notwilbstatiding the extreme lowness of price, the consnmptiolt hai 
dimitiiaheJ. 
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Prioi to the passage of the tariff of 1824, the woollen manufacttire was 
in a very depressed condition; and, in 1825, the number of sheep was only 
fourteen millions,* producing about thirty-five millions of pounds of wool. 
Theneeforward the numher increased, and the crop of 1829, 1830 and 
1831, was estimated at fifty millions of pounds, the produce of twenty mil- 
lions of sheep. At the close of 1834, there had been a further increase,* 
but to what estent we are not informed; but the value of the woollen 
manufacture was estimated at 65 millions of dollar against 40 millions in 
1831. In 1840, the census returns show but 19,311,000, the number 
having diminished while the population had largely increased. The deprea- 
Hon of 1841-2 was accompanied by the sacrifice of sheep to a considerable 
extent; yet so rapid was the subsequent change, that the number, in 1845, 
was estimated at twenty-five millions,f and in 1848 at twenty-eight millions. 
Ohio had, in 1846, only 2,065,000 ; but, in 1848, the number had risen to 
3,677,000. The number in New York, in 1845, was 6,443,000, and, sub- 
sequently to that date, it. bad largely increased. 

The deliveries on the New York canals, and at Pittsburgh, in 1840, i 



1 of the total production by the census ; 
are thus stated — J 

1841, . . . 5,094,085 I 1845, 
18i2, . . . 4,823,881 1846, , 

1843, . . , 5,713,289 1847, 

1844, . . . 6,708,769 | 1848, . 
Even this does not mark the whole ini 



e that date, they 

13,267,609 
12,263,637 
16,325,087 
11,665,540 
. the woollens factories of 



e inferior of New York and other States absorb much that would otherwise 
pass on the canals, destined for distant places. 

With these very imperfect data, we may now form some estimate of the 
consumption of this most important commodity. In estimating the weight 
contained in the cloth imported, I have taken it a^ being worth one dollar 
per pound, and therefore the figures which represent the vahw per head, 
give also the tecii/kt per head. 



1821 to 1820, , 


. 15 


87,500,000 


2,000,000 


39,500,000 


3.60 


4.29 


im, . ' . ' . 

1832, . . 

1833, . . . 
1884, , 


20 

22 

. 23 

24 


50,000,000 
52,600,000 
55,000,000 
57,500,000 
60,000,000 


669,000 
5,622,000 
4,042,000 

950,000 
2,341,000 


60,669,000 
68,122,000 
60,062,000 
68,450,000 
62,841,000 


3-90 
4-40 
4.40 

4-:5 

4-30 


6-35 
5-16 
6-08 
5-12 


1885 to 1841, . 


. 22 


56,^0,000 


10,000,000 


65,000,000 


4- 


4 .SO 


1842 and 1843, 


19 


48,000,000 


7,500,000 


65,500,000 


3- 


3-34 


1844, . 

1845, . 
184G, . 
1847, . 


22 
. 24 

26 
. 27 


56,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
67,500,000 


23,800,000 
28,800,000 
16,500,000 
8,460,000 


78,800,000 
88,800,000 
81,500,000 
78,960,000 


410 
4-60 
4'10 
8-70 


4-60 
5-05 
4-60 
4-20 


1848, . . 
18*9, 


28 


70,000,000 


11,880,000 
17,860,000 


81,380,000 


3.00 


4-62 


By the tariff o 


1846, 


he duty on many descript 


ons of foreign wool was 



raised, while that on cloths was lowered; which accounts for the great dimi- 
nution in the quantity imported. 

That this is very incorrect there is no doubt; but it will enable us to 
make some comparison between the increase of importa as compared with 
the diminution of homo production. From 1830 to 1834, the production 

* Pilkin^s Slaristies, p. 488. f PatenI Office Keporl, 1847, p. 213. 

t Merchant's Magazine, Vol. XXJ,, p, 217, 
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grew, and the import was large. From 1835 to 1841, the former largely 
diminished in ifa ratio to population; and the foreign ciot\xs paid for in that 
period fell to sisty-nine cents per head. In the revenue period, from June, 
1841, to June, 1843, production was very small, and the import fell to about 
thirtj-four cents per head. In the four succeeding jears, both grew rapidly. 
Tinder the tariff of 1846, there is a slight increase of import; but the home 
manufacture has diminished. The power to obtain cloth in exchange for 
labour has, therefore, invariably grown in the protective periods, and dimi- 
nished with every approach to free trade. 

PROUUCTION or lEAD. 

The arrivals at New Orleans have been as follows: — 



eraga, 164,000 

254,000 

. 151,000 

122,000 

. 180,000 



Kga. 
202,000 
298,000 
473,000 
571,000 
639,000 



1847, . . 659,000 

1848, . e06,000 

1849, . . 508,000 



We see here that the average of the seven years, from 1835 to 1841, was 
little gi-oater than the product of 1830. The temporary tariff of September, 
1841, raised the duty to five cents per pound, and p^duction rose to 
almost 800,000 pigs. Since the passage of that of 1846, it has fallen to 
. 500,000, and for Uiis diminished supply there is little demand. 

We have thus far seen that the application of labour and capital to the 
opening of mines, the erection of furnaces, mills, and factories, and fo the 
conducting of such works, was an-ested at the close of 1834, and that it 
did not recommence until after the passage of the tariff of 1842. We have 
also seen that it increased rapidlj from 1843 to 1847, that it became sta- 
tionary in 1848, and is now retrograding. Both seek to be employed, and 
if deuied employment at home they mast seek it abroad. If employed at 
home, there is a tendency to concentrafJon and combination of action. If 
sent abroad, there is a tendency to dispersion, with diminished power of com- 
bination. One of these courses tends to increase the reward of labour, the 
other to diminish it. With a view to ascertain the effects of the two systems, 
I give, 

First, The amount of immigration, as showing how far the wages of 
labour tended to invite the people of foreign nations to como and reside 
amongst us, and. 

Second, The amount of shipping built, to show how far the establishment 
of an import trade of men, the cargo that pays the highest freights, tended to 
increase the facilities provided for the export of merchandise :— 



IMIGRATION. 



12,000 
27,153 
23,074 
45,287 
56,547 
65,335 
67,520 



1845, 
1846, 
1847, 



74,007 
102,415 
147,051 
234,742 
229,192 
299,610 
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1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 


erage, 90,000 
58,000 
85.000 
144,000 
101,000 
118,000 


I83S to 1841, 


108,000 


1842-3, . 


01,000 


1844, (nioe months,) 103,000=137,0 
1315, . . 14fi,000 

1846, . . 188,000 

1847, , . 243,000 


1848, 
184S, . 


8ie.ooo 

253,000 



163 = 217 11-4 



We see here a large increase in tlie years from 1830 to 1834, followed by 
a gradual diminution until we reacli 1843, after which the rise is very rapid. 

On a former occasion, I stated that immigration was not affected by 
changes of policy until after the lapse of more time than was required for 
other of the subjects we have had under consideration. A change tends to 
raise or depress the value of labour — to raise or depress the price of men — 
and after a rise has been effected, men come to offer their labour for sale. 
It will bo seen that the number in 1831 was less than in 1830, and that 
it was not until 1832 that it rose. With the exception of 1835, it con- 
tinued to rise until 1836-7, when it reached 78,083, after which it fell. In 
1843-4, it felt the effect of the disasfjous year 1842, and the number was 
only 74,000; and it was not until 1344-5 that it began f« grow rapidly. 
At the present moment it is large, because of the great demand for labour in 
the years that have passed, but it is now feeling the effect of the present 
diminished demand, and consequent fall of wages. 

Such, likewise, is the case with shipping. The first effect of a rise of 
wages is to increase tie power to obtain the necessaries of life, and it is not 
nntil after that shall have been done that the power to consume foreign com- 
modities tends materially to increase. The increase of ship-building did not 
commence until 1832. It fell off in 1888. Thus fer the movement is pre- 
cisely tbe same as that of immigration. It recommenced in 1844, somewhat 
in advance of immigration. It is now maintained by that, and that alone, 
and when that is falling off, it mu-st fall too. The close connection between 
the power to secure valuable return-freights and the power to build ships, is 
shown in the following table, in which the movements of both are shown : — 



it is to replace it that b1 



mmlsmtlon. Sbipplnj bnilt 
14,000 . . 87,000* 


1843, . . 76,000 . . 64,000 


45.000 . 144,000 


1844, . 74,000 . 140,000 


66,000 . . 161,000 


1843, . . 102,000 . . 140,000 


05,000 . 118.000 


1840, . 147,000 . 188,000 


53,000 . . 60,000 


1847. . . 239,742 . . 246,000 


02,000 . 113,000 


1848, . 229,492 . 316,000 


78,000 . . 122,000 


1849, . . M9,910 . . 230.000 


76,000 . 120 000 




of shipping at present 


mploycd is, probably, less than it was 


e. A vast quantity now 


lies idle in the porta of California, and 



T being built-t How far the immigratioi 



atkablo fiict, thai of all the i 



trived in llie bay of Sun Fra' 
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of the ensuing year is likely to afford inducements for increasing our tonnage 
may be judged from tke following comparative view of the arrivals at New 
Xork in the last four months of the two past years, aa compared with the 
present one, furnished by tie Commissioners of Immigration : — 

48,7i5 
^se rt p diminution of 

b w p h h m will be obvious 

m h ts ta h win p h h h take from the 



Iielaad. The Jumestunn ivnd t' 



nateUati 






shburton, sniled 
g rs hnring taken a 

E D ilioj expected, 

pttUj natiTes of 
n with Buailar OEirgoes," 

1 hundred that 



Every man who thus returns prevents the emigratioi 
would otherwise have crossed the Atlantic. 

I propose now to stow the tendency to depopulation, as marked by the 
sale of PUBLIC laxds, compared with immigration : — 

Land gold- Per head oT Laod pold. Por hpafl of 

Acres, lEaoLlgratcoD. Acrva, IpunigrfttJoiL 

"" "" -'Z, . . 1,605,000 . . 21 

1S44, . 1,754,000 . 23 

1845, . . 1,843,000 . . 18 
184G, . 2,203,000 . 15 

1847, . . 2,521,000 . . 11 



1832, 



1834, 

1835-41, 

1842, 



, 105f 



1849, 1 



2,747,000 



2,777,000 

. 2,462,000 . 

4,658,000 

aTcragc, 7,150,000 

1,129,000 

At no period of our history has the process of depopulation proceeded 
with the vigour that is now manifested. Emigrants from Europe are now 
returning home, disappoint«d ; while the emigration to the West is almost 
marvellous. The qnantity of land sold does not, as I undeistand, ^ve any 
clue to the quantity occupied, beoanae of the faeilities afforded by the law to 



3 estimated, we are told, that from thirty thousand to fifty thousand 
have been added to the populatjon of Iowa within six wfefe, and that, by the 
close of navigation, the population will have increased* one-fourth since tho 
1st of September. Such is the course of things in regard ffl all the new 
States, west and south-west; and, if to this be added the emigration to Cali- 
fornia, it may be doubted if the population of the old States will be as large 
at the close of the year as it was at the commencement. 

Ihe Ailantic ports, some of which have beon a nchoreil llieie for near four moiillis, not one 
JB advertised for a relum trip home. This, of course, is easily acconnted (hr, Tljisre is 
no fteighl lo come back, bui passengers and gohl dual, and as these mosdy prefer the 
steamers, the sliips have notUiag lo do bill lo wait and see what circumstances may do 
for Ihem. Mcanwbile, the absence of so many vessels, ond the improbability of an early 
return, are having a slrengtliBninH influence upon home freights. Rates ere long must 
rapidly advance; and were il spring time now, insleadof Bill, I thiiit it would be diffi- 
cult 10 negotiate engagements at present prices." 

A vast amount of capital has been locked up in ships lliat are idle, and odicrs must 
now be built to take their place. If they were bask again, ship-building would now bu 
entirely suspended. 

■f To t]iis must be added the occupation of Teias and O.-egon. 

\ To thCBB must be added the occupation of California. 
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)UCTION OF rOOD. 



The power to supply food to those who come to live amongst ns, and also 
to send it abroad in exchange for other commodities, may bo taken as some 
evidence of the productiveDcss of labour applied to its cultivation, and I 
therefore g^ve the following sta,tement of the export and import of wheat and 
flour, in bushels of the former : — 



1821-29, average, 4,400,000 




12,000 


09 


1830, . 


6,100,000 




27,000 


46 


1831, 


9,441,000 




23,000 


83 


1832, . 


4,407,000 




45,000 


61 




4,811,000 




66,000 


44 


1834, . 


4,113,000 




65,000 


70 


1835, . 


3,914,000 


311,0001 






1836, 


2,529,000 


650,000 1 


63,000 




1837, . 


1,610,000 


4,000,000 f 


105 
Teias and Oregon. 


1838, 
1839, . 


2,247,000 
4,712,000 


827,000 J 




1810, 


11,198,000 


[ 


72,000 




1841, . 


8,447,000 


J 






1842, 


7,237,000 


■ } 


88,000 


11 


1843, . 


4,619,000 


21 


1844, 


7,761,000 




74,000 




1845, . 


6,365,000 




103,000 


18 


1840, 


18,061,000 




147,000 


15 


1817, . 


26,312,000 


20,000 


234,742 




1848, 


12,031,000 


869,000 


229,000 


18 [Califomi 


1849, . 


9,500,000 




299,610 





It is here shown that, notwithstanding the rapid growth of manufactures 
in the period from 1830 to 1834, the export of food was not only maintained 
but it increased. The tendency to depopulation had dtmtaished, and the power 
to obtain iron to assist in the work of cultivation had increased. Thereafter, with 
the increasing tendency to depopulation, as immigration and manufac- 
tures and the power to obtain iron became stationary, the production 
of food BO far diminished that the price rose to such a point as to render it 
profitable to import it; and it may be doubted if, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of numbers, the whole quantity produced between 1835 and 1840 
was greater than in the five previous years. From 1843, we find it gra- 
dually increasing, notwithstanding the vast amount of labour employed 



producing coal, 
How great was the 
returns under the 
1847:— 



cotton and woollen goods, ships, steamboats, &e. 
may be seen by the following comparison of the 
of 18-10, and the Patent Office estimates for 



WhPot, Barter- Osts. Eye. Bnckwht. I IbiJ. Com. I TobiTs. 

64,823,000 t 4,161,000 123,071,000 18,64S,000 1,331,000 377,631,000 016,622,000 

14.216,000 I 5.649,000 107,867,000 29,222,000 11,673,000 530,350,000 8«7,S26,O0O 

25,122,000 1 1,466,000 44,707,000 10,577,000 4,3S%000 161,818,000 262^04,000 



We have here an increase of no less than 40 per cent, in seven years, 
during which the increase of population was but 23 per cent. Equally 
divided among the whole people, there would be 36 bushels per head in the 
oaa ease, and 42 in the other; and thus we see that the increase in the faci- 
lity of obtaining the machinery of cultivation is attended by increase in the 
product of cultivation; while increase in the power to produce cotton and 
woollen cloth enables the farmer to obtain for each bushel produced a larger 
amount of clothing than before. 
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The net export J 


as follows, per head of the 


p p hli n — 




1821 to 1829, . 


■39 


1884, 




184 




1830, . . . 


■47 


1835 to 1H41 


"5 


l'*4'' 


r5 


1831, 


■71 


1842-3, 


1 


ISl 


1 8 


1883, . 
1833, 


■32 
-35 


1844, . 


41 


IS48 
181J 


61 
4j 



We see, thus, that with the exeepti n of the ye r of the famine n Ire 
land, it has never reached a bushel per head and that it his invariably 
been largest in the periods of protection — those pi-nods m which the largest 
and most valuable home freights could be obtained M ith the a] pr ii,li ti 
free trade the power to maintain tr^de hts d nin shed, and as we ha o r 
ceded from it and have approached protectiott, it has increased with the 
growth of immigration. 

The effect of this is seen in the constantly increasing quantity of Canadian 
produce that passes through New York on the way to England. It is stated 
that while in 1848 only 50,000 barrels of Canadian flour passed through 
New York, the quantity in 1849 that came through by the single route of 
Oswego was 200,000 barrels, and that there were, in addition, 623,000 
bushels of wheat. This, being of foreign production, has, of course, to be 
deducted from the amount of exports; but if the import of men should 
diminish, freights outward must rise, and the tendency to send flour or 
wheat to market through the ports of the Union will pass away. 

What was, prior to the census of 1840, the production of grain, it is not 
now possible to ascertain ; but we know that, in the period from 1830 to 
1834, prices were moderate and consumption was large. It is not probable 
that it was as much per head as was given by the census for 1840, because 
the increased facilities of transportation in the latter period enabled the 
farmer to give more of his labour to cultivation. If it be taken at thirty 
bushels per head, it will probably not vary greatly from the truth. In the 
following period, production was so small that prices rose to a point that 
permitted importation from Europe; and the advance so fer exceeded that of 
wages as to cause almost universal disturbance between employers and work- 
men. It may be doubted if it then exceeded twenty-five bushels per head. 
By degrees, the tendency to depopulation diminished; and, in 1840, we find 
it thirty-six bushels, to rise to forty-two in 1847. The same causes tliat 
diminished production in 1836 are now again at work. Immense num- 
bers of people are in motion changing their places of labour; and those 
that have gone to California, New Mexico, the Salt Lake, &c., can scarcely 
be taken at less than a hundred thousand. These men are not now 
producers; and thus, while wo have this year added to our population 
280,000 persons from abroad requiring to be fed, we have exported groat 
numbers who have not only ceased to be producers, but have taken with 
them vast quantities of food. It may fairly be doubted if the product of 
this year, per head, exceeds thirty-eight to forty bushels; and bonce it is, in 
part, that the prices are oven thus far maintained. Nevertheless, there is a 
gradual tendency to a fell of prices, showing a power of consumption dimin . 
ishing in a greater ratio than that of prodnction. 

That the power to obtain food in return to labour diminished greatly 
between 18S5 and 1839 must be within the recollection of all who were 
familiar with the events of that period. Never has there been experienced 
in this country so much anxiety relative to the result of the harvest as was felt 
in 1838. From that time, the tendency to dispersion diminished; and, Jn 
1839 and 1840, labour commanded good supplies of food, as is obvious from 
the fact that immigration rose, attaining, in 1841-2, the height of 101,000. 
The value of labour and food had, however, by that time greatly fallen, and, 
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in 1842, it fell to a lower point than had been known for twenty years, the 
consequence of which was, a great diminntion in the immigration of the two 
succeeding years. Thence to 1847, the increase waa very rapid ; bat, in the 
following year, it became st-ationary, and is now falling rapidly. 
We may now proceed to the nest great article of food — 



1821 W 1829 . 


57,000,000 


4,'),000,000 


103,000,000 






48,000,000 
75,000.000 
75,000,000 
70,000,000 
75,000,000 


1-14,000,000 1 
144,000,000 1 
123,000,000 
167,000,000 1 
190,000,000 13 


JB31 


69,000,000 


1B34 ' . ' . ' . ' . ' . 


97,000,000 
. 115,000,000 


183510 1541, 138,000,000 — J 


. 110,000,000 


77,000,000 


187,000,000 1 


1343 and 1843 


. 114,000,000 


115,000,000 


829,000,000 1 


1844 

1845 

1846 

IS47 


. 182,000,000 
. 114,000,000 

. 108,000,000 
. 233,000,000 


105,000,000 
300,000,000 
186,000,000 
140,000,000 


287,000,000 1 
314,000,000 1 
204,000,000 1 
373,000,000 1 


1848 


. 344,000,000 
. 242,000,000 


340,000,000 
320,000,000 


484,000,000 2 
467,000,000 3 



We see here a rapid increase of consumption from 1829 to 1834, and that 
it then diminished in actual amount nntil 1S44, and that the average of 
1S46-7 and 1847-8 was but little lees than double that of 1842-8. The power 
to consumoforejgn sugar has kept steady pace with the increase in the home 
supply, giving a total consumption for the year 1847-8 exceeding, by more 
than 150 per cent., that of the period from 1821 to 1829, and almost double 
that of 1842 and 1843. 

The power of producing food thus kept pace with the power to apply 
labour and capital to the conversion of food and other raw materials into 
iron, cloth, and other commodities requisife for the use of man ; and 
thus both kept pace with the tendency to the concentration of populalaon. 
With every increase in the power of producdon, consumption grew, and the 
labourer received larger returns for his labour, producing a tendency to 
immigration. With every diminution in the power of production, the power 
to pay for foreign commodities diminished, and hence it was that the early 
years of the approach to freedom of trade were signaliaed by the creation of 
a vast debt, the interest on which has now to be paid. 



We may now examine how fat the power to maintain internal trade waxed 
or waned with the increased or diminished power of production, for which 
purpose, I give the tolls on the three principal routes between the east and 
west, and the tonnage that passed through the Louisville and Portland Canal. 
In examining them it will he proper to bear in mind that the receipts from 
immigrants from Europe, in the last two years, have been prodigious, not^ 
withstanding which there has been a large decrease in the two from which I 
have been able to obtain complete returns. It follows, of course, that the 
receipts from merchandise have greatly diminished in their ratio fe popula- 
tion. Should immigration continue to fall off, the deficiency in the receipts 
from these worts will become of soriou= importance to the treasuries of both 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
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1826. 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 


8844.000 
880,000 
829,000 
815,000 


■^3 
74 

65 




1830, 
1881, 
1882, 
1833, 
1834, 


1,042,000 
748.000 
1,112,000 
1.388,000 
],881,000 


81 
66 
81 
98 
95 


g31,00O 
137,000 
196.000 
205,000 


1835, 
183(^4 


1,482,000 
1,655,000 


99 
102 


263.000 
349,000 


18i2, 


1,749,000 


97 


426,000 


1M3, 


2,081,000 


112 


675,000 


1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


2,446.000 
2,6i6,000 
2,756,000 
3,636,000 


128 
135 
138 
177 


058,000 
718,000 
881.000 
1,101,000 


1848, 
1849, 


3,252,000 
3,266,000 


155 
150 


1,213,000 
1,211,000 
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Tfi,TOO 

9-9 70,000 

13-0 148,000 10-5 170.000 

141 306,000 21 '1 162,000 

17-C 079,000 45-4 200,000 

21-5 1,020,000 00-7 223,000 

23-6 903,000 50-0 172,000 

31-0 1,014,000 55-0 232.000 

84-6 1,164.000 61-5 304,000 

37-7 1.154,000 59-1 318,000 

44-0 1,357.000 68-0 341,000 

64-0 1,587.000 78 307.000 

60-0 1,550,000 78'3 341,000 

57-2 1,530,000 72-4 

The Lake tonnage in 1834 was 28,521 tons. 

In 1841 it had risen to only 5!i,2ii2 

1846 it was 10G,8aO 

13-17, . . 1^9,399 

1848, 166,400 

We tlius Bee while it increased but 28,000 tonsin the firatperiod of spven 
years, it lias gained 110,000 in the last, and nearly all of thia since 1843. 
At the present time there is no tendency to increase. The great support of 
this trade is found in the transport of immigranis, and any diminution therein 
must be followed by a diminution in the tonnage. 

In 1842, the Steamboat tonnage on the western rivers was hut 126,278, 
and the tendency was downward, as the business was very small, as may be 
seen from the number of trips made by certain boats; — 



In 1846, only four years afterwards, it had almost doubled, the amount 
being 249,055. In the two succeeding years it increased rapidly, as may bo 
seen by the following statement of boats built at Cincinnati; — 

1845-6, 5057 Ions. | 1846-7, 8268 tons. 1 1847-8, 10,232 tona. 

In the last year the tendency has been downward; the boats built being 
only 7281 tons; and the number of arrivals being only 3239, against 4007 
in the previous year. 

We (has meet everywhere the same results. From 1835 to 1843, scarcely 
any increase; hut from that date every thing starts into life and grows with 
rapidity. Arrived at 1848 and 1849, all tends downwards, not with standi !)"■ 
the great increase of population. 

TRADE OF NEW OaLEASa. 

The value of the principal products of the interior received at New Orleans, 
from 1841-2, to the present time, has been as follows: — 
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Total. TolaL 

lSil-2, .... 515,716,045 1845-6, .... 877,193,464 

1843-3 63,782.084 j 1846-7, .... 90.033,000 

1843-4 60.094,716 i 1847-8 70,779,000 

1844-5 57,166,122 I 184S-9, .... 81,889,000 

The value doubled in sis years, but it is now falling, notwithstanding the 
large increase of western population in tlie last two years. 

NEW YORK 

Being the place supposed to be most benefited by perfect freedom of trade, 
we may profit by an eiamination into the effect of the various systems, as 
exhibited in the number of houses built in that city, as compared with the 
population of the country, of which it is the commercial capital. The ear- 
liest account I have been able to obtain is that of 1834; — 

Ilousen Tinllt. populatLoiL. Houses built. populjULon. 



1844, . . J210 . . 64 l«4y. ll'J*' •"* 

The rapid extension of Brooklyn has been since 1842. Had it been 
possible to obtain a similar account of that city, which is but a suburb of 
Kew York, the difference would have been much more striking. We have 
here, however, all that is needed to show that houses in New York grew with 
the growth of factories and furnaces, and diminished, as they now diminish, 
with the cessation of their operations. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

It is deemed desirable to give the movement of pHiLADELPniA as the 
distributor of a large portion of the coal and iron of the Union, ;ind as the 
centre of an important portion of the commerce between the East and the 
West; but it is impossible to obtain the number of houses built, because of 
no such record having been preserved, by several of the districts, until quit« 
recently, and to give the movement of the population in the several periods, 
it is necessary to take the returns under the State censuses, which are septen- 
nial, and those made under the authority of tJie federal government, wliich 
are decennial. The former returns give only the number of tasablcs, but by 
rauUiplying them by five the population was always found to be nearly ob- 
tained, and I have done so throughout, although it is said that the proportion 
of non-taxables has within a few years so far increased as to make it neoca- 
siiiy to miJtJply by five and a half. How far that is the case will bo deter- 
mined by the census of next year. 



1821. State 

1628. 

1830. U.S. 


censu 




27,8^2 
37,313 


13[J,4flO 

. 1811,505 incr 

188,358 


1835. State 


" 




40,347 


240,235 


1840. U. S. 
1B42. State 


"^ 




51,0G3 


258,000 
SnS,3I5 .iec 


•E49. " 






77,285 


3SG,425 iniit 


• or thcs 


then 


tmber bi.iH 
eater than i 


n 1835 an 
1 ^w tl,ree 


1S3S, before lliB C 
of Uie other years. 
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It appears olivious that the productive power of the country diminished 
from 1835 to 1841, and slill more rapidly in the two following years; and 
therefore it was that the power to pay for foreign commodities diminished so 
much that consumption could be maintained only by obtaining goods on 
credit, to be paid for at some future time, and bearing interest until paid. 
The following table will show the value of exports, being the amount of 
merchandise received from abroad in payment for merchandise and freights. 



1821, 



1842- 
1844, 
1S45, 
184y, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 



1829, I 



4-32 
. 6-10 . 

5-51 
. 6-20 . 




, 6-02 . 


. $170,000,000 


. 448 


Interest unpaid 


5-03 . 




5-75 . 




. 619 


8.000,000 
. 22,000,000 



With each step in the diminution of the power to produce, there is dimi- 
nished power of purchase, and hence the necessity for obtaining goods on 
credit. So it was from 1835 to 1341, and the lesnlt was almost universal 
bankruptcy. So is it at present, and the goal towards which we are moving 
would seem to be the same. Ihe amount now required for the payment of 
interest is about $14,000,000 per annum, being $2,000,000 more than was 
required for the same purpose two years since. 

In the following tabic are given two species of articles, of one of which 
(flax) a large part was freed from duty by the Compromise tariff, and so con- 
tinued until September, 1841, while the other was subject to the same pro- 
visions as manufactures of other kinds. It will bo seen how small is the 
difference of movement, proving that the amount of importation depends 
upon the power to import, and is but slightly affected by the question of duty. 



UaanKiEtDies ) 



), 1821-29, average, 
■ 1880, . 
' 1831, 



5^,333,000 29 

3,011,000 23* 

8,790,000 28| 

4,073,000 30 

3,132,000 22 

6,485,000 88 

■41,SG,8*)0,00O— 1=5,080,000 31 



il.lOO.OOO 
1,250,000 
1,624,000 
2,024,000 



June 30, 1643, 

1844, 

1845, 

' 184(!, 

' 1847, 



"} 



1,950,000— '=1,5 



average, 



2,900,000 16J 
4,492,000 23J 



1,682.000 
2,166,000 
2,201,000 



m, tlie <!ebt ofilio Federal Govotnmont was $ri8,OO0,0OO. In tlie yeiir 
liiced to f4,O00,0O0, and in tlio followiDK year 10 837,000. As miicli of 

lie!d abroad, llie amount paid ofl" in this period was probaljly equal to that of Sla 

corporations transmitted abroad at die same time. 
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e here the importation of linens increasing under the tariff of IS^S 
ing from 18u ) to 1**41 and &t 11 further dim nish ng in the cl as 
years of the Coi pro use tir ff Thencefo wirl t r ses rapdly notwith 
standing the inere^ ng tendency to subst tute man ifactures of cotton for 
those of flax. 

Ill regard to Ch na a d earthenware we see the same coarse of events 
Tho importation r s s un Icr tl e tar ff of 1828 d n n shes unier the Com 
promise, and still furth ] m n shes a 184_ 3, wh n it beg ns to n*^ nder 
the tariff of 1842, but never attains the same height as in the previous period. 

FKENCH MEHOHANDISE. 



842 aad 1843, average, 



8,240,000 
14,737,000 
12,754.000 
18,962,000 



20,160,000 
14,500,000 



17,952,000 

22,069,000 

21,600,000 

847 24,900,000 



i have hero tic same results as elsewhere. The commodities wo receive 
France are almost altogether articles of luxury. In the period between 
and 1834, there is a gradual increase, until, in 1834, the consumption 
exceeds by fifty per cent, the average from 1821 to 1829. Thenceforward 
the amount remains almost preci.soiy the same until we reach 1841. In the 
period ending June 00, 1843, it falls to the level of fifteen years before. 
In tho following year, it begins t« rise, and, by 1847, attains tho level of 
1834. In 1848 it falls to 81-14. In 1849, the amount, j>aid for, falls 
ahnoat to the level of 1842-3. 

Tho remarkable part of this table is, the small increase produced hy the 
abolition of duty upon silks, and tho fact tliat the import rapidly increased 
after the duties had been reimposed. 

TEA AMD COFFEE. 

The following table represents tho quantities of tea and coffee retained fo^ 
consumption rather than the actual consumption of the respective years, and 
the groat irregularity of amount is more apparent than real. It is here 
shown, that the average consumption of tea in the years 1833 and 1834, 
tho last two years in which the tariff of 1828 was in aotiTity, was greater 
than that of tho ensuing ten years, and that, notwithstanding the groat 
increase of population, it did not rise above that quantity until 1845. Of 
coffee Uie consumption per bead was little greater from 1835 to 1841 than 
the average of 1833-34. 
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1821 to 1829, average, pounds, 6,000,000 

6,800,000 

4,600,000 

8,600,000 

. (Duty free,) 12,900,000 

13,100,000 

,0 1841, 13,600,000 — J, 10,080,000 

1843, " 13,000,000 



1844, 



18,000,000 
17,100,000 
16,800,000 
14,200,000 
21,000,000 
13,213,000 
1 to Ijo settled i 



poundi, 24,000,000 2-13 

38,300,000 S'OO 

75,000,000 5'60 

86,000,000 2-60 

(Duty free,) 73,000,000 5-30 

44,000,000 3-00 

i,000,000 — I, 71,200,000 4-40 

107,000.000 5-60 

140,000,000 7-85 

94,000,000 *-B2 

124,000,000 620 

163,000,000 7-25 

145,000,000 6-90 

151,000,000 7-00 

■" Whioli is the eystem under which 



The great questi 
the labourer is enabled to obtain the largest quantity of food, fuel, clothing, 
machinery of production and transportation — protection or free trader' 
The former is denounced as a "war upon labour and capital," and yet it 
seems clear ttat the power to consume all those things for which men are 
willing to labour, and in the production of which other men are willing to 
invest capital, was greater under the two protective tarifis than at any other 
period, and that it is now gradually, but certainly, diminishing. Wages are 
falling, and the result is, a diminntion of immigration, and an increasing 
tendency to emigration, both accompanied by a decrease of productive power, 
to be followed oy a futher decline of wages, and a further increase of 
emigration. Shipping has grown with immigration, and freights hare fallen, 
but, with diminution in the former, the latter must rise, and many of the 
commodities that we have recently exported will have to remain at home, 
and thua there will be a diminished power of importation, accompanied by 
a diminution of the public revenue, the improvement of which was one of 
the objects proposed in the adoption of the policy of 1846. Huw the 
different systems have thus far operated upon the receipts from import duties 
will be seen by an examination of the following table. 

COSTOMB EEVEN0E, 
Berbied from the import nf Merchandise paid for siilh our Exports. 

lK21tfl 1829, average, ..... 18,500,000 1-69 

J830tol834, ... -■ - 

1835 to 1841, average. 

Less one-fifth, for goods hau^ 
change for certificates of d 

'- 13,736,000 

1842 and 1843, ...... 16,400,000 

. 20,183,000 
27,528,000 
26,712,000 

1,500,000 



Add duty on §5,000,000 of deljta r 



1,500,000 
81,757,000 



vl, 522,000,000— duty. 
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Tt is liere seen, that the importation of dutj-pajing articles inereaaed so 
much under the tariff of 1828, that the revenue per head was greater than 
in the preTions period, although the duty on railroad iron and on tea, and 
coffee was abolished in 1832. The case would, however, appear much 
stronger were allowance made for the movements of specie. The period 
from 1821 to 1829 was one of great exhaustion, and the esports of 
specie exceeded the imports by an average of almost one million a year; 
whereas, the imports of the following period exceeded the esports by an 
average of five millions a year. The total difference ia therefore sis millions 
a year. Had this been imported, as in the previous period, in the form of 
duty-paying articles, and had the duties on tea and coffee heen retained, the 
revenue would have escecded two dollars per head. 

With the nest period, we find a great decrease in the revenue, indicating 
a diminished power to pay for foreign merchandise, resulting from dimin- 
ished prodactivenes.9 in the application of labour at home. 

Wim 1842—3, there is a trifling increase, resulting from the action of the 
tariff of 1842, which was in operation during the last nine months of this 
short period. 

From June, 1843, to June, 1846, the amoimt rises to an average of 
#1-40, and maintains itself during the first three years of the period. The 
passage of the act of August, 1846, connected with the warehousing system, 
tended to reduce the amount received into the treasury in the last year of 
this period. 

With 1848, we find the average maintained, without, however, the increase 
that might naturally have been looked for in consequence of the great 
demand for breadstuffs, consequent upon the failure of the potato-crop in 
Ireland. 

In the last year (1848-9), being the second in which the tariff of 1S46 
was in action, the amount of revenue derived from merchandise paid /or by 
our exports has greatly declined. 

In comparing the receipts under the tariff of 1842 with those of that of 
1828, it is necessary to bear in mind, that, in the latter period, before mer- 
chandise could be purchased, there was a sum of ten millions of dollars to 
bo provided for payment of interest on the debt incurred in the free trade one. 
At thirty per cent., that would have given three miiliona of dollars, or about 
fifteen cents per head. 

The total amount of interest now to be paid is about fourteen millions of 
dollars, and this claim must be discharged by our esports before merchandise 
can be purchased ; the consequence of which mast be, a gi-eat deficiency in 

With these facts before us, we may now esamine the different revenue 
mfems that have been presented for consideration and adoption. By the 
English school it is held that, as cultivation first commences on the 
richest soils, agricultural labour is then largely paid, and the diversion of 
any portion of the population to mechanical pursuits is attended with loss. 
Observation, however, shows that the first cultivator commences, invariably, 
on the poorer soils, and that the rich lands of river bottoms, the underlying 
beds of marl, limestone, &c., are only brought into cultivation at a later 

Eeriod. The English school holds that mechanical labour must necessarily, 
eeause of the abundance of fertUe land and consequent profitable appli- 
cation of labour, be dearer in a new than in an old country, and that 
competition can be maintained only by aid of laws restricting imp-vtation. 
It holds that double loss results from such restriction, labour being with- 
drawn from the profitable pursuit of agriculture to be given to the com- 
paratively unprofitable one of converting agricultural products into the 
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various commodities required for the use of man: also, tliat these per- 
sons, thus unprofitably employed, are maintained oat of faxes imposed 
upon tie cousumers of their commodities, and that every dollar paid to the 
government on the import of articles, in part manufactured at home, ia 
accompanied by the payment of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars paid to a 
selected class, thus living by taxation imposed on their neighbours for their 
support. This idea may be found fully carried out in a report of the Lite 
Secretary of the Treasury, for 1846. It is there shown, that all the coal 
consumed in the Union costs the consumer 81-60 mare than it would do 
under a system of free trade, although the average price of all tie coal sold 
at KttahuTgh, Wilkesbarre, Mauch Chunk aad Pottsville did not, at that 
moment, exceed $1'50. 

To relieve .the consumer from this double taxation, the English school 
holds that all duties for revenue shoiJd be imposed upon articles that cannot 
be produced iu the country, such as tea, coffee, &o., and that all those that 
can be produced in it, should be admitted free. Such ia the theory that 
dictated the tariff of 1846, and the subsequent efforts to amend it by the 
imposition of a duty on tea and coffee. 

The other school holds that articles which can be produced at home should 
be protected, while those which cannot should be admitted free of all duty, 
and such was the view which prompted the abolition of all duties on tea 
and coffee, by the act of 1832. 

By the working of the two systems, their value is to be judged. In the 
first eighteen months of the tariff of 18S2, tea and coffee were admitted free 
of duty, with a loss to the revenue of nearly three and a half millions of 
dollars per annum, to which was to be added a great loss of duty on silk^ 
also free ; but the protection of manufactures generally was maintained, and 
the consumption of foreign merchandise liable to duty continued so great, 
that the revenue increased more rapidly than the population. In the 
succeeding period, protection gradually diminished, with a certainty of its 
total disappearance as the Compromise bill should come fully into action, and 
the productiveness of labour became bo far diminished, that the payment 
into the Treasury for duties on foreign merchandise feU to an average of 
loss than one-half of what it had been from 1829 to 1834. 

With the tai-iff of 1842, it rose gradually, and with a steady upward 
tendency ; while, aa that of 1846 comes into operation, there is a movement 
directly the reverse. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURB. 

When men live in connection with each other, they are enabled to protect 
themselves, and have littlo need of fleets or armies for their protection. A 
few ofEccra can then perform the duties incident to the maintenance of 
government. They then exercise, in a high degree, the power of self- 



When they are widely separated from each other, they arc unable tc 
protect themselves, and have need of fleets and armies for their protection. 
Many officers are lien required for the performance of the duties of govern- 
ment, and the power of self-government is diminished. 

With the increase of fleets and armies, and of government officials, the cost 
of government is increased. 

The policy of 1828, and that of 1842, tended, as we have seen, to concen- 
tration of population and combination of exertion, and, therefore, to increase 
in the power of self-government. That of 1833 tended, and that of 1846 
tends, as has been seen, to dispersion of population and diminution in the 
power of combination, and, consequently, to diminution in the power of self- 
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govemmeat. Wliat lias been the effect of the two systems on the public 
expenditure I propose now to show. The tme " war upon labour and 
capital," is that which increases the cost of government, and thus diminishes 
the power to accumulate capital, to be used in aid of labour. Every step 
towards diminution in the esf enditure for that purpose tends to raise wages; 
and every one tending towards its increase, fends equally towards diminution 
in the power of both labourer and capitalist to command the necessaries, 
conreniences, or luxuries of life. 

From 1821 to 1829, tie tobil espenditiire of the government, 
exclusive of payments on account of debts previouSy existing, 
was $117,000,000, being an average of .... 113,000,000 

From October, 1829, to October, 1834, the period of the 
tariff of 1828, the total expenditure, eselusive of such pay- 
ments, was 84,000,000, being an average of . . . . 10,800,000 

From October, 1834, to October, 1841, the period of the 
Compromise, during which we colonized Texas and Oregon, the 
total expenditure was $223,000,000. In this period there were 
no payments on account of the old debt, the whole having been 
extinguished at the close of 1834. The average of this period 
of dispersion was 31,700,000 

From October, 1841, to Juno 30, 1843, was a period of 
exhaustion, and the war.ls of the government were such as 
precluded expenditure. The average was .... 20,400,000 

That of 1843-4 was 20,000,000 

That of 1844-5, 21,400,000 

With 1845-6, wo recommence the system of dispersion. 
The occupation of Texas had brought with it war with Mexico, 
and the expenditure rose to . , - , . . 26,800,000 

In 1846-7, dispersion increased, and large armies were sent 
to Mexico for the purpose of compelling the cession of Cali- 
fornia, the consequence of which was that the expenditure rose 
to . . - 59,400,000 

In 1847-8, it was 45,000,000 

And a large amount remained unsettled. 

In 1848-fl, 46,798,000 

As a necessary consequence of this system, the public debt, which was 
extinguished under the system of concentration, grew rapidly under that of 
dispersion, to be again diminished under that of concentration, and now again 
increased under that of dispersion. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

1821, 389,987,428 

1829, 58,421,41* Decrease in eiglit years, $31,566,014 

1834, 4,T60,083 " five years, 53,6G1,332 

1834-5, 37,733 Estiaguislici!. 

1841, 6,737,393 Inorease in Btb years, 6,737,398 

June 30, 1843, 26,898,958 " two years, 20,101,560 

1845, 17,093,794 Decrease in two years, 9,805,164 

" 1848, 48,526,379 Inereise in three years, 31,433,586 

" 1849, f4 04 6i!3 one year, 16,178,314 

With every step n the I m nut n of d b , credit grows; with every one 
in the increase thereof ered t 1 min h 

The policy of 1828 ncrea=ed produe on nd raised wages. The power to 
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pay for foreign commodities was great, and tho revenue was large, tlie conse- 
quence of which was the extinction of the public debt, at the close of 1834. 
Credit was therefore high. 

The policy of 1832-3 diminished production and lowered wages. Credit 
was high, and we obtained cloth and iron in exchange for certificates of debt; 
the consequence of which was, that, at the close of 1841, the foreign debt 
was two hundred niilliona, much of the interest of which we were imable to pay. 

Under the Bevenue tariEf of 1841—2, public and private revenue almost 
disappeared, and bankruptcy and repudiation were the necessary consequence. 

Under the tariff of 1842, production increased and wages rose. The 
power to pay for foreign commodities increased, public and private revenue 
grew, and we commenced to diminish our debt, the consequence of which 
was the perfect re-establishment of credit. 

Under the tariff, of 1846, production diminishes and wages have fallen. 
The power to pay for foreign commodities is diminishing, and we are again 
buying cloth and iron, and settling for them with certificates of debt, the 
amount of which transmitted to Europe in the two years ending June 30, 
1849, is estimated at thirty millions of dollars; all of which we have, in 
that time eaten and drunk, and used, but hate yet to pay for. 

With a viewTiO present at a glance the results obtained by this examina- 
tion of the policy of the Union, I give the following diagrams, in which the 
movement under the various systems is distinctly shown. 

No. I. gives the nine years from 1821 to 1829, when the tariff of 1828 
came into operation. 

No. II.— The years of the protective tariff of 1828, from 1829 to 1834, 

No, III.— Those of the Compromise tariff, from 1834 to 1841. In this 
case, it will be observed that I have in all cases deducted from the con- 
sumption of imported commodities one-fifth, that being the quantity obtained 
in exchange for certificates of debt. 

No. IV. — This represents the movement under the strictly revenue clauses 
of the Compromise tariff. In some oases, as wiU bo seen, one year, and in 
others two years are included in this period. The returns for coal, railroad 
and canal tolls, &c., are made from the civil year, whereas those connected 
with commerce are made for the fiscal year ending June 30. The effect of 
taking one year, is to throw into No. III., the period of the Compromise, one- 
half portion of this period, and the other portion into No. V., the period of 
the tariff of 1842. 

No. v.— The tariff of 1842. 

No. VI.— That of 1846. 

In the diagrams representing the movements of iron, coal, cottons and 
woollens, the consumption is given in two sets of lines ; one representing the 
domestic products consumed, and the other the total quantity. An examina- 
tion of them will show, that the amount of consumption is dependent upon 
that of domestic production, and that any deficiency therein is neoer compen- 
sated by increase of imp'"-tiitii" a= I' ^c^t^A >,n if +l.o ti.on..y wo-p (r..eupon 
which the tariff of 1846 « ha I 

Consumption of Iron, 1 
AND Domestic, iHpin I 
head of the j>opulatw ■» 
page 11.) 
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GotisvMVTionoF Coal, Foreig.v 
AND DoMBsTiCj in tons per ;« 
thousand of poputaium. {S< 
page 13.) 



Consumption of Cotton 
groods, foreion and doji. 

in pounds per head of the 
p(^ulatu»i. (See page 15). 



Consumption of Woollens, 
Foreign & Dom., in. lbs. per 
heado/population. (Seep. Vj.) 



Production of Lead, 
iands ofpigi, (See pa^ 



18.) 



POPTILATION, as ehowa in the 
increase of imimgratlon, in 
thousands. (See page 18.) 
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SHrpHNG Built, in torn, per 
thousand of population. (See 
page 19.) 







COMPAHATIVE ViEW OP THE 

Movement of iMMiGRATinN 
AND Shipping, in thovsan I 
(See page 19,) 
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Number op Steamers b¥ilt, j, r 
per million of population. (See ' B 
page 19.) " 




ErOPUriATiOK, an s/tomn in fhi: 
occupation o/PoBUC LANDS, 

an compared tcith iwmi^ni- 
tion. (See page 20.) 
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Production of Geajk, in husk- 
eh per head of ■population. (See 
page 21.) 



Production and Consump- 
tion OF Sugar, Foreign ^ 
AND Domestic, in pounds ^ 
per head of poprdation. (See 20 
p.g. 23.) S 



Toi.T.s ON the New York 
CANALSm dollars per tlimt,- 
sand of population. (See 
page 24.) 



I'OLts ON Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Works, m dollars 
thousand of population. 
page 24.) m 

Tolls on Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, in dollars pa' thou- 
sand of pcmdntion. (i 
24.) 

Trade on Louisville 

Portland Canal, in thou- ^ 
saiids of tons (See page 24.) m] 
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Lakb Tonnage, in thovs. 
oftom. (See page 24.) 



Western Steamboat Tonnage, 

m thousands of tons. 
page 24.) 



Value of Proddce recer'ed 
AT New Orleans, in. mj/Hous 
of dollars. (See page 25.) 



Houses Bdilt ik New York, 
per million o/ population. (See 
page 25.) 



Popclation of Philadel- 
phia, in thousands. 



Ratio op Philadelphia to 
the popui^tion oe the 
Union, in thousands to mil- 
lions. (See page 25. J 



Vaide OP Exports, jier 
of population in dollars. (Si 
page 25.) 
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Imports op Foreign Woollens, 
paid for hi/ our exports,m centi 
per head of (he 
(See page 16.) 



Imports of Fobeion Cotton 
GOODS, paid for h/ our exports, 
in cents per head of thepopula- 
tion, (Seepage 15.) 




Of the four next following, the first two, French Merchandise and JVIanu- 
facturea of fias, were in a great degree freed from duty in 1832, silhs and 
linens being declared absolutely free. The duty was reimposed in 1841. The 
others, Tea and Coffee, were free from duty in 1832, and so remain. The first 
two are ^ven chiefly for the purpose of showing how small is the increase of 
consumption consequent upon a remission of duty, compared with that which, 
ia every case, wo have seen to follow the production of a commodity at home. 



French MERCnANDiSE, paid fo 
in cents per head of the popu- jj 
lalion. (See page 26.) 



Manupaottires of Flax, 
(ents per head of the popuh 
am. (See page 26.) 

Consumption of Tea, in hun- 
dredlhs of pounds per head of 
the pc^lation. (See page 
27.) 
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CoNsuMPnotf OP Coffee, in 
pounds per head of this popv.- 
lalion. (8ee page 27".) 



Eevende from Cdstoai'5 
cenUper head off! j"! ' 
tion. (Soe p! ge '^') 
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Public Deut, in millions of 
dollars. (8se page SI.) 



National Credit, in miUions 
of doBars. (See page M.) 
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CHAPTER FOURTH, 
now ritOTECTION TENDS TO INCREASE rROBTiCTION AND COKSTJJIPTION. 

Two sjstoma are before the world : on tie one liand, that which is de- 
uomiDatcd protection, and on the other that which is denominated free-trade. 
Each cWnia to bo the one under wLicb the kbourer receives the largest re- 
ward for his exertions, and it is for the purpose of testing the validity of those 
claiuis that I IiavG given the numerous tables eonfainod in the last chapter, 
by .lid of which I dow propose to examine this quesljon in its bearings on the 
various portions of society. It is the great one for the Union, for in it are 
iadudal all others. The discord now existing between the North and the 
South has its origin in the diminished value of tho returns to slave labour. 
If it can ba ehown that by ono and the same system the intercals of ihe North 
and tho South, the free and the enslaved, can be promoted, harmony may 
tako the place of discord. The differences in regard to internal improve- 
meiita by aid of tho general government have their origin in a necessity for 
scattering ourselves prematurely over large surfaces. If it can be shown that 
by one and the same system the North, the South, the East, and the West, 
can bo enriched, and aJI enabled to make roads for themselves, harmony may 
be restored. The discords so frequently existing between the employer and 
the employed, the capitalist and the iabourer, the banker and his customers, 
may all, as I think, be traced to one and the same cause, and if that can be 
removed, harmony and good feeling may be restored and maintained. Every 
question alfecting the peace and tranquillity of the Union, or the people of the 
Union, will be settled whenever we shall have determined for ourselves the 
ono great question — "Which is tho system under which the labourer obtains 
the largest reward for his labour T' When that shall come to be done, it 
will be seen that there is a perfect harmony of interests throughout the Union, 
and among all its people. 

Before proceeding further, I would urge upon the reader a carefiil examina- 
tion of those tables, bearing always in mind the precise position of the ques- 
tion that is to be discussed. It is mlmilted by all that protection tends to 
increase the domestic production of the commodity protected. That, there- 
fore, does not require to be proved. It is asserted that protection tends to 
raise the price of the protected article and to diminish the power of consuming 
it, wherees the removal of protection diminishes its cost and increases the power 
of consumption. That is denied, and that it is uAuJi requires to he proved 
If this assertion be true, then the power of consumption must diminish with 
proteefion. We see, however, that the consumption of irorh, of coal, of 
cotton, and of wool, increased with great rapidity m the years between 1830 
and 183i, and in those from 1843 to 18-i7 If it be true, the quantity 
of men and things passing on the roads and canah, and the number of ex- 
our cities, should dimmish with protection, 
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whereas they increased with great rapiiJity in both of the above-named 
periods. If it be true, then it must reduce the w&gea of labour, and thas 
diminish the iudncoments for foreigners to come among us and occupy our 
vacant lands, whereas immigration inereased with great rapidity under both 
protective tariffs. If it bo true, then it must diminish our power to trade 
with foreign nations, and the inducements to build ships, whereas shipping 
grew with great rapidity in both those periods. 

If, now, wo examine the period between 1834 and 1843, it ia impossible 
to avoid being struck with the fact that the power to consume foreign pro- 
ducts not only did not increase as domestic production diminished with the 
approach to free trade, but that it was actuaUy less in quantity than undci 
the system of protection. The building of furnaces and rolling-mills waa 
stopped, yet we consumed leas foreign iron than before. So was it with 
cotton goods, the impcirt of which fell from above /ifiy millions of yards 
down to ci^hi millions. We killed off our sheep, out the importation of 
foreign cloth diminished. We prevented increase in the domestic consumption 
of cotton, but shipping did not grow with the increased necessity for depending 
on foreign mai-teta. We adopted a course that we were assured would raise 
the wages of labour, but immigration ceased to grow. So is it now. The 
building of cotton-mills is stopped, but our whole import of last year, in 
which we incurred a debt of twenty-two millioms, but little csceeded a pound 
per head. Wo have closed furnaces and rolling-mills, but we consume far less 
iron than before. We have abolished the system that was regarded as "a 
war upon labour and capital," yet immigration is diminishing and there is no 
demand for capital. Steam-engines are idle, and there is no demand for new 
ones, except for a few steam-vessels. Eailroad tolls are diminishing, and steam- 
boate on the Western waters are idle. Iron ia low in price, but it is not 
wanted. So is coal. So are cottons and woollens. So is almost every de- 
scription of mGTchandiso. The power of consumption ia diminishing, because 
the demand for labour and capital has largely diminished. 

The power of the people to pay taxes for the support of government is 
dependent upon their power to consume commoditdea that are taxed, and if 
protection diminished wages, it must of course diminish revenue ; but when 
wc examine the facts, it is shown that, notwithstanding a great increase of the 
free-list, the revenue iucreasod under the tariff of 1828, and fell off so much 
afterwards that the government was compelled almost to beg for loans in the 
markets of Europe. With the tariff of 1842 it grew rapidly, but with that 
of 1846 it is diminishing in actual amount per bead, notwithstanding the 
purchase of more than twenty millions of goods on credit in a single year. 
If that debt were now called for, the revenue of the current year would not 
exceed that of 1842. 

The question to be settled is — " Does the power to import grow with the 
diminution in the power to produce that follows the withdrawal of protection ?" 
If it does, the facts must prove it. There is no question that the power to 
prodoco iron and cloth grows with protection. That is, as I have already 
said, admitted by all. Were it not, the facts prove it. The burden of 
proof lies, then, with the opponent of protection. To establish their system 
they must show that the power of production and consumption grows now as it 
gi'cw three years since, and that it grew from 1835 to 1843 as it grew from 
1830 to 1834. 

The first thing that must strike all who examine the tables in the last 
ehapteristheuiiiveisallydiminutiveamount of foreign products received in 
exchange for the vast bulk of cotton, grain, provisions, &c., sent to foreign 
countries. Thus in 1842—43 the import of cotton eloth was much less than 
a yard per head of the population, and less probably than one-fourth of a 
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pound of cotton. In other years we see that it has varied from two to 
four yards, but in no single year has our consumption of cotton that has 
passed through foreign looms materially exceeded a pound per head. 

The returns from Europe received for all our products may be summed 
up nearly as follows : fifty cents' worth of iron, half a pound of woo!, about 
as much flas, one or two ounces of silk, and China and earthenware equiva- 
lent to a tolerable cup and saucer, to which may be added the ttcisling and 
weaving of a pound and a half of cotton, per head. To obtain all this we 
give a lai-ge portion of the land and labour of the cotton-growing States, and 
of those ecnployed in raising tobacco and rice, together with as much food 
as would feed men, women, and children who could twist and weave five 
times the cotton, wool, silk, and fiax we import, and the use of more capital 
in horses, wagons, railroads, engines and cars, steam and canal boats, ships, 
wharves and warehouses, than would be necessary for machinery to con- 
vert all our cotton into cloth, and make more iron than has ever been made 
in BrJlam, and almost as much labour as would do the work — and withal, 
toe are brought in debt. It is certainly using great means for the ac- 
complishment of small ends. 

Every portion of the tables lends to prove that while the amount of 
foreign commodities received in payment for our exports increased in the 
period from 1829 to 1S34, it diminished in that from 1835 to 1841— still fur- 
ther diminished in the years 1842 and 1843, and then rose rapidly from 
1844 to 1847, since which time it has declined. These facts seem to 
warrant the conclusion that the ability to consume foreign products, by 
both labourer and capitalist, increased under the two tariffs of protection, 
and declined with every approach to free trade. If, now, we desire to un- 
derstand how such should be the case, it may be useful to examine how it 
is with individuals, and, doing so, we shall find that the man who produces 
most largely of the articles of prime necessity is always the one who can 
indulge most freely in the luxuries of life ; and vice versa, that the farmer 
who obtains from his land the least food, is the one who can least mdulge 
in clothing, coffee, tea, or books. 

What is further to be remarked is, that any malerii! increase m the con- 
sumption of foreign products, consequent upon the approach to fieedora of 
trade, has appeared to be foJlowedby exhaustion and bankruptcy, while every 
increase in production at home, consequent upon protection, has been but the 
preparation for a new and larger increase — sometimes so great as to cause a 
feeling of apprehension that it was unnatural, and could not be maintained. To 
what extent this could be carried has never been ascertained, for the only 
two periods of perfect protection have each been limited to four years. To 
understand the cause of this, it would be well for the inquirer to examine for 
himself the facts that become obvious to sight, whenever and wherever a 
fiictory or furnace has recently been set in operation. Those presented at 
Granitevillc, S. C, are thus described by a highly intelligent correspondent 
of " The New York Herald :"— 

"Tlie effect of Ibe erection of this manufactory in tlio neighljoatliooil is almost magical. 
Hiindtetls Iiave fonnd employment among the poor of the white inhabitants, who were, 
hplbte, almost destitute. A Mfthodist and a Baptist choroh have been erected. A free 
FChool has been opened, anil about 70 pupils attend. There is a large and convenient 
liote), where I am writing this letter, llie town is laid out in streets, and already over 
SO dwelling.houses, very neat and comfbrtable, with gardens attached, have been put up, 
which rent from $1S to 835 per anuuni. The girls in the lactory are, soma of Ihera, very 
pretty, and ate well dressed; and, from what I can learn, the change in their appear- 
ance is extraordinary. The supetintendenl, Mr. George Kelly, who came out here and 
placed the factory in operation, went with ma throogh the manu&ctory and town. He 
informed me that he only brought with him four or five experienced persons from the 
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Norih — all Ibe reet in llie factory, about 300, men, women, htiiI children, are from ths 
Sand Hills and immediate vicinity, where tliey, one year ago, were eatninj; nolhing. 
They make now from four lo five dollars, (males.) females from three lo four dollar3,and 
children one to tvro dollars per week. Some of the ftirls, who ere riow well (Iressed and 
appear very intelligent, a year ago were at work in the flelrl, hoeing corn, or ploughing 
with a horse ; others were idle ; now they reside in comibrtabla board ing-honsea, where 
they pay $t'50 per week for board, and can hiy up money. Their alnoatioti is attended 
to, anil they are on the road to become nseful and productive citizens. In liict, since 
Oiristmas, over forty niarriaftes have taken place between the young male and female 
operatives in the factory. They wore brought logethet in it, became attached, and got 
married. In stwh a ease, the wife generally leaves the factory to attend to the house- 
keeping arrangements of the new couple, and the husband oontintie3iiithefaelory,wliicli 
gives them an independent support 

" Tho grounds around the factory arc laid out with a great deal of taste, and 1 Iiave not 
aoen, in a long while, a more proE|ierous and thrivmg place. New houses nro going np 
every week. Tlie applicationa for work are double wbat they can possibly employ. 
They eonld obtain, in tho district, 400 male and female operators, who arc without any 
work, if they could give them employment." 

The following account by Mr. Bryant, Editor of " The Eveninfr Post," 
ia descriptive of facta presented by a mill recently erected in Barnwell 
Diatrict, S. C. :— 

" The girls of various ages, who are employeil at the spindles, hnd, for the most pnrt, 
a sallow, sickly complexion, and in many of their faces I remarked that look of mingled 
distrust and dejection wliioh often accompanies the condition of extreme, hopeless poverty. 
■These poor girls,' said one of our paiQ',' think themselves extremely fortunate to be em- 
ployed here, and accept work gladly. They come from the most barren parts of Carolina 
and Geoi^ia, where their families live wretchedly, for hitherto there has been no manual 
occupation proviJed for them, from which they do not shrink as disgraceful, on nccount 
of its being the occupation of slaves. In tlieso factories, negroes are not employed as 
operatives, and this gives the calling of the factory girl a certain dignity. Yon would be 
surprised to Bee the change which a short time effects in these poor people. They come 
bare-footed, liirty, and in rags ; they are scoured, put into shoes and stockings, set at wort, 
and sent regularly to Sunday-school, where tliey are taught what none of ihem have been 
taught before — to read and write. In a short lime, they become expert at their work[ 
they lose thrir sullen shyness, and their physiognomy becomes comparatively open and 
cLeerfuL Their families are relieved from the temptations to theft and other shameful 
courses which accompany the condition of poverty withnnt occupation.' " 

He ailds that "at Granitevillc, in South Carolina, about teti miles from the Savannah 
river, a little manufacturing village has lately been built up, where tho Jitmllles of the 
wootas, as they are called, reclaimed from their idle lives in the woods, are settled and 
while labour only is employed. The enterprise is said to be in a most prosperous con- 

"The buildings are erected hero more cheaply," heconlinuedi "there is far less ex- 
pense in fuel, and the wages ofthe work-people are less. At first, the hoys and girls of 
the 'cracker' families were engaged for little more than their hoard ; their wages are now 
belter, but they ate still low. I nm about to go to die North, and I shnll ! h t to 

persuade somo of my friends, who have been almost ruined by this Sout n, 

to come to Augusta and set np cotton mills." 

The labour employed in building these mills was clea p fi The 
men and their families were there, and they had to he suppo d hy 
body, whether they worked or not. All the labour employ d n k 
the mills is profit. The people have begun to produce. P u 
ductive consumers they have become prodLictL\-e consume In 

former condition they could consume scarcely any ciothln u ns s 

requiring iron for their manufacture, or furniture, or books, or n n pap s — 
scarcely any thing, indeed, btit food. Having become p d e 

whole surplus may go to the purchase of other things than food, and thus is 
made a market for cloth and iron and other commodities, that before had no 
existence. Every producer is a consumer to the whole extent of his pro- 
duction, and by enabling these poor people to produce more, the plantei 
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malies a market on the land for the products of the land, to the extent of the 
whole excess of production. The more that is produced, the more must be 

This assertion may at first appear to be one of doubtful truth, yet a 
little examination ivill, I think, suffice to establish its perfect correctness. 
The man who earns six dollars a week, lays by one of them, which he carries 
to the saving-fund, whicii lends it and other similar dollars to some one who 
desires to build a house. He pays it out to workmen who purchase witli 
it food and clothing, and thus is that surplus dollar consumed. The capi- 
talist, ivith his savings, builds houses, or ships, or factories, and the work- 
men whom he employs purchase food and clothing, and the use of houses, 
with his money. The average consumption of a year always is and must 
be equal to the average production, and if we desire to know the extent of 
the one we have but to ascertain that of the other. 

In 1839 we imported forty-three millions of yards of cotton cloths of 
various kinds, the consumers of which were customers to the planter to tha 
extent of eleven millions of pounds of cotton, or less than aS,000 bales, being 
as much as would be worked up by twenty-eight mills of moderate size, or 
fourteen of larger size. To produce those mills in any single colton-growing 
State would require no effort whatsoever, and when produced it would bo 
found that ihey would be all profit, for it would be attended with not the 
slightest diminution in thoamount of agricuhural production. The labourers 
are there, and a large portion of their time is absolutely waste. The horses 
and wagons are there, to a great extent unemploi ed The timber is there, 
encumbering the best lands of the plantation The men and the horses 
must be fed, and the wagons must be kept in order. Make a market for 
this waste labour, and the labourers wdl consume more food, but the chief 
increase of expenditures will be in clothmg thus making a market for cot- 
ton — in houses, making a market for stine and lumber — in furniture, for 
which lumber will be required — in books and newspapers, making a mar- 
bet for Rigs — and the cloth-makers, and carpenters, and masons, and cabinet- 
makers, and paper-makers, and printers, will want cloth, and shoes, and 
houses, making a further market for cotton and leather, and lumber and 
stone. Exchanging thus on the spot, each and every man would be a pro- 
ducer, wiiereas when exchanges are made at great distances, the transporters 
and exchangers are more numerous than the producers, and as consumption 
must go to the extent of production, and fan go no further, we may now see 
why it is that consumption tends to increase so rapidly when men work in 
combination with each other. 

In four years we erected mills that worked up 300,000 bales of cotton, 
or eleven times as much as was contained in all the cloth imported in 
1839. To have created treble that number would have required no effort, 
nor would it have been attended with any less of agricultural products, for 
the labour was being wasted in every county of the South and West : and 
to carry them on would now be attended with no diminution in the product 
of focd or cotton, for treble the labour required for a factory is now being 
wasted In almost every county of the Unirn, and in every one south of New 
England. To the labour-power of men and horses, and women and children, 
now absolutely unemployed, lot us add the quantity that is wasted on the 
road, and to that let us add the manure now wasted on the rond, and then 
we may form an estimate, but even then a very insufficient cne, of ihe in- 
creased product that would have resulted from the creation of those mills. 
Let us then reflect that all these people are now fed, and that their purplus 
earnings would beapplicable to the purchase of other things than food, and we 
may then see what would be the extent of the market thus made on the 
land for the products of the land. 
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A great error exists in the impression now very commonly entertained in 
regard to national division of labour, and which owes its origin to the Enghsh 
school of political economists, whose system is throughout based upon the 
idea of making England "the workshop of the world," than which nothing 
iould be less natural. By that school it is taught that some nations are 
filled for manufactures and others for the labours of agriculture, and that the 
latter are largely benefited by being compelled to employ themsehcs m the 
one pursuit, making all their exchanges at a distance, thus contributing 
their share to the maintenance of the system of " ships, colonies, and com- 
merce." The whole basis of their system is conversion and exchange, and 
not production, yet neither makes any addition to the amount of things to 
be eschanged. It is thegreat boast of their system that the exchangers are so 
numerous and the producers so few,* and the more rapid the inert 
proportion which the former bear to the latler, the more rapid is si 
be the advance towards perfect prosperity. Converters and e; 
however, must live, and they must live out of the labour of others : and if 
three, five, or ten persons are to live on fhe product of one, it must follow 
that all ivill obtain but a small allowance of the necessaries or comforts of 
life, as is seen to be the case. The agricultural labourer of England often 
receives but seven shillings a week, being the price of a bushel and a half 
of wheat. 

Were it asserted that some nations were fitted to be growers of wheat and 
others grinders of it, or that some were fitted for cutting down trees and 
others for sawing them into lumber, it would be regarded as the height of 
absurdity, yetitwouldnot be more absurd than that which is daily asserted in 
regard to the conversion of cotton into cloth, and implicitly believed by tens of 
thousands even of our countrymeii. The loom is as appropriate and neces- 
sary on aid to the labours of the planter as is the grist-mill to these of the 
farmer. The furnace is as necessary and as appropriate an aid to the 
labours of both planter and farmer as is the saw-mill, and those who are 
compelled to dispense with the proximity of the producer of iron, labour to 
as much disadvantage as do those who are unable to obtain the aid of the 
saw-mill and the miller. The loom and the anvil are, like the plough and 
the harrow, but small machines, naturally attracted by the great machine, 
the earth, and when so attracted all work together in harmony, and men 
become rich, and prosperous, and happy. When, on the contrary, from 
any disturbing cause, the attraction is in the opposite direction, and the 
small machines are enabled to compel the products of the great machine to 
follow thom, the land invariably becomes poor, and men become poor and 
miserable, as is the case with Ireland. 

To those who doubt the extent of the loss resulting from this unnatural 
division of labour, I would recommend a visit to any farm at a distance of 
thirty or forty miles from a furnace or a factory, that they may there, on the 
ground, satisfy themselves of the fact. They will there see days perpetually 
wasted for want of means of occupation — and other days on the road carrying 
to market small amounts of produce — and general lisllessness resulting from 
the want of stimulus to activity, on the part of the men, while children, 
male and female, are totally unemployed, and the schoolmaster remains 
abroad for want of means to pay him when at home. As a general rule, 

' « Oal of 3,400,000 families in Groat Britain in 1831, tint 900,000 were ongogeii in 
agrifulliire, tliQ work of ptoduction. Between 1S31 irad 1841 the number of adult males 
inereaseil 030,000, but tlio nanibpr of those oniployed in agriculture dimiiiisLed 10,000. 
Thatown population, thai wliicli livo3 by tlie work of conversion and exclinnye, is steadily 
inoreaaing in its rado to the prodiining population, and as a necessary oonseqtience there 
Is a steady incroHse of poverty, vice, and crime. 
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oar farmers attach scarcely any value to time. They go to a distant market 
in preference to selling at a nearer one. when the difference of price to be 
obtained upon their few pounds of butter, or baskets of vegetables, appears 
utterly insignificant compared with the loss of time and labour, and they do 
this because labour is to so great an extent totally valueless. Let the in- 
quirer look to these things for himself, and let him then add the enormous 
proportion of the labour that is misemployed in badly cultivating large sur- 
laces instead of small ones — in keeping up fences and roads entirely dis- 
proportioned to the product of the land — and finally let him add the waste of 
intellect from the want of proper instruction and frequent communication 
with their neighbour men — and then let him determine if the loss is not Jive 
times over as great as would pay for all the cloth and iron — raw material 
included— consumed upon the farm. Place the mill there, and all this is 
saved. The farmer and bis horses and wagon are employed in hauling 
stone and timber for the mill and for houses, and his children find employ- 
ment in the mill, or in the production of things that can be used by those 
who work in the mill, and all their extra earnings may go for cloth and 
iron, for food they had brfore. I say all, for with the mill come improved 
roads, and liie facility of sending to market the many things for which a 
market on the land cannot as yet be made. 

The mill and furnace, and the coal mine, are saving-funds, in which the 
people of the neighbourhood deposit the labour and the things which other- 
wise would be waste, and where these depositories exist, farmers and 
planters become rich. Where they do not, they remain poor. To those 
who desire to understand the wonderful effect of the daily deposit of small 
quantities of labour, I would recommend an examination of the saving-fund 
system of Europe and this country. They will there see how much can be 
accumulated from small savings when a safe place of deposit is offered, and 
thence can form a judgment of how much is liable to be wasted for want of 
such institutions. The people of New England have saving-funds in which 
ihcy deposit what would be otherwise the waste labour of themselves, their 
horses and wagons, their sons and their daughters, and mucJ* of the produce 
that would otherwise be wasted, making by the very act a market on the 
land for the products of the land, and thus are enabled to save the manure, 
and they grow rich because of these economies. The people of other 
States waste labour, and water-power, and produce of various kinds, and 
then they destroy their timber for want of a market for it, and they waste 
their manure, and thus it is that they remain poor because of this extrava- 
gance. One cent per day for each person of the nation is almost eighty 
millions of dollars in a year. Is there not wasted, for want of a demand for 
it, labour to quintuple that sum per head ? If so, the amount is four hundred 
millions of dollars, or forty times the price — raw material included — of ail 
the cotton cloths we can afford to buy from abroad. 

Were all this saved, it would make a market for four hundred millions 
of dollars of cottons and woollens, of linens, iron, hardware, agricultural im- 
plements, coal, and all of the thousand other things required for the comfort 
and enjoyment of life. I my four hundred millions of those things, for food 
they had before, and as they are all consumers to the whole extent of their 
production, they must expend aJmost the whole extra production in other 
things than food. To the extent of these four hundred millions they would 
be customers to the land and its owner, for the earth is the sole producer. 

Should the inquirer desire to view the effect of this waste of labour, on a 
large scale, he could not now do better than visit the valley of the Sclmyl- 
kiif. Doing so, he would find there all the labowr and all the machine- 
power requisite for the production at market of 60,000 tons of coal per week. 
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worth about $240,000. The quantity that will go to market this year will 
be about aO,000 Ions per week, worth $130,000. Here is a diminution in 
the arlicJo of coal alone, to tkc extent of aix millions of dollars, and if we 
were to add the loss from iron it would increase greatly the amount. Having 
ascertained this, if he should then inquire what was being- produced to 
make amends for this, he would iind it literally nothing. The men are 
(here, and their njves and families are there, and they must have food, and 
that they may obtain it huadreds and thousands arc cultivating potato 
patches ; but "the whole value produced to take the place of the coal and 
iron not produced, is so small as scarcely to be worth the slig-htest notice. 

The labour-power now being wasted in that valJey is more than would 
pay for ali the iron and coal we have imported, and for which we have to 
pay in wheat or cotton. If, now, we follow this six millions, we can find it 
everywhere diminishing the power of the labourer and the miner to con- 
sume food or cloth, to the loss of both farmer and planter — diminishing the 
demand for the labour, and consequently the reward of the labourerand of the 
mechanic — diminishing the power of railroad owners to construct new roads, 
and thus again diminishing the demand for labour, and the power to pay 
for cloth or food : and thus may it be traced, step by step, throughout the 
whole nation, every interest taking its share of the loss. 

Let the inquirer next visit a factory of any kind, and he will see that the 
whole value of the labour there employed is a creation that owes its existence 
to the fact that the mill has been built to be a saving-fund in which each 
family may deposit the labour, physical and mental, that would otherwise 
be wasted, receiving in exchange the cloth, the hats and coats, the shoes and 
stockings, the books and newspapers, that could not otherwise have been 
obtained. Let him then trace these savings, and he will find them pro- 
ducing an increased demand for food — and belter food — a demand for cotton, 
and wool, and iron, and fuel, and all other of the products of the earth, to 
the benefit of every owner or cultivator of land, whether farmer or planter. 

The people of Hew England save labour, and doing so they grow rich, 
and are enabled to make roads by which they travel rapidly to market, and 
they save the refuse of their products, which goes back upon the land, and 
that also grows rich. The people of the South and West, for want of such 
labour-saving-funds, waste more time than would pay matiy limes over for 
all the cloth and iron they can consume ; and then they are unable to make 
roads, the consequence of which is that the conveyance to market is costly. 
They have to go to a distance for the performance of every exchange, how- 
ever small. Their necessities for making roads are great, hut their power 
to make roads is small. They waste all the refuse of their land, which is 
exhausted, and then they run away to other lands, increasing their necessi- 
ties and diminishing their power. 

But, it is asked, cannot too much coal and iron, cotton, wheat, and other 
of the good things of the world he produced — more than can be consumed ? 
Those who ask this question do not recollect that every man is a consumer 
to the whole extent of his production. The more coal and iron are produced, 
the more wheat and cotton are consumed. The more wheat and cotton are 
produced, the morecout and iron are consumed. Consumption and production 
go hand in hand, and when there is a glut of any thing it is the result of 
error in the system that requires to be corrected. 

Coal is now superabundant. The market is oieiloaded with a quantity 
smaller than that which was readily consumed two years since, and less by 
one-third than would be now required, had the power of ccnsiimption in- 
creased at the same r.ite as during the period from 1843 to 1847. The 
friends of the existing system point to the trivial import of foreign coal, and 
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say that the cause of diminisbed product cannot there be found, They an 
right, but in fo saying they condemn the system. The duly on coal was 
reduced in order thai thn labourer might obtain fuel more ruadtly, bul il has 
become so much more difficult lo procure it that the consumption is already 
sensibly diminished, with every prospect of a further diminution. The 
total import of iron, and of cotton cloth, is as nothing compared with the 
growth of the product in the years from 1843 to 1847, and thus we see that 
the supply diminishes instead of increasing in ifs ratio to population, under 
a system that was to enable the labourer, and the farmer and pbnter, more 
readily to obtain cloth and iron. 

It is not so much that coal needs protection for itself— or that iron or cot- 
ton need it for themselves — but that each needs it for the other. The producer 
of coal suffers because the furnace is closed, and the producer of iron suffers 
because the factories are no longer built, and the maker of cloth suffers be- 
cause labour is everywhere being wasted, and the power to buy rlolh is 
diminished. The harmony of interests — agricultural and manufacturing — 
18 as perfect as is that of the movements of a watch, and no one can suffer 
without producing injury among all around. The growi' of cotton suffers 
when the operatives in cotton factories and the worU=rs in mines and fur- 
naces arc unemployed, and the latter suffer when adverse circumstances 
diminish the return to the labour of the farmer and planter. 

There are more labour and the products' of labour wasted in the States 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, than \"™ld. ten limes over, convert into 
cloth all the cotton they produce, and more in the Slates north of it, than 
would, ten times over, produce all the iron made in Great Britain. This 
may appear a large statement, yet il is less than the truth, as will bo clearly 
seen on examination. If cviiJence of this be desired, look to the fact 
that the manufacture of cBttons and woollens doubled in five years — 
and that of iron, which -fti 1843 was under 250,000 tons, reached nearly 
800,000 in 1847. Pfd this diminish the products of agriculture? Was 
not, on the contrarj', the supply greater than was ever before known? We 
added at least two honJred millions in manufactures, not only without 
diminution ekewhere, but with a larger increase than had ever before taken 
place, and it was precisely when the home consumption had become eo im- 
mense that (he assertion was made that we had three hundred millions of 
bushels of food for which we needed a market. All this labour was saved 
labour, and much of the things employed ivould otherwise have been wasted. 

Look next to the other fact, that it was precisely when the growth of 
manufactures was arrested, from 1835 to 1839, that the supply of food be- 
came so short that, notwithstanding diminished consumption consequent 
apon high prices, we were compelled to import wheat lo the amount of 
more than four millions of dollars in a single year, and it will be seen if 
the experience of the two periods — 1835--'4l, and 1844r-'47— does not 
prove conclusively that the nearer the loom and the anvil are brought to the 
plough, the larger is the return to the labours of the ploughman. Could it 
be otherwise? The nearer the place of exchange, the less of labour and 
manure are wasted on the road, and the more uninterruptedly is labour 
applied, upon a machine constantly increasing in its powers. The demand 
for lumber enables the farmer to sell his trees, and with the product hv 
drains his land, and thus is enabled to cultivate more and betlei land. The 
more distantthe loom and the anvil, the more labour and manureare wasted on 
the road, the less of both can be given to the land, and the best lands neces- 
sarily remain encumbered with trees that are valueless, because the labour 
of clearing them is more than ihcy are worth when cleared. 

That the reward of the labourer advances under the protective system is 
7 
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obvious from the fact that immigration increases. Men go from low wa^^ea 
to seek high ones. From 1829 to 1834 immigration grew. Thence to 
1843 it was almost stationary. Thence to (he present time it has increased 
ivUh vast rapidity. Henceforward, if the existing system be mainlaiiied, 
it must diminish, for the power to obtain food and ciothitig, fuel and house- 
room, wages, hasdeclined. 

That the productiveness of labour increases is obvious from the rapid 
growth of canal and railroad lolls, and their stationary condition with every 
approach to the policy that tends to the separation of the loom and the anvil 
from ibe plough and the harrow. So again with the growth of steamboats, 
and of vRsscJs generally. The more there is produced, the more can be 
consumed, and the more will go to market. 

There is, as it appears to me, no single point of view from which we re- 
gard the facts now passing before our eyes, in which we shall nut find con- 
firmation of the correctness of these views. Were all the machinery now 
used in Lowell and Providence, for the roanufacluro of coarse cloths, taken 
out and replacpil by that fitted for making fine cloths, and muslins, and silks, 
the product would be ten times as much as we now import, with little 
increase in the quaniity of labour employed. Were all that coarse ma- 
chinery then distributed throughout the South, it would enable the people 
of Southern Slates to convert into cloth three hundred thousand additional bales 
of cotton, not only without diminution in the agricultural export, but with 
an increase, for labour would then be more advantageously applied. To 
accomplish all this, by building mills and making machinery, would require 
an amount of labour equal to but a. very small portion of that which is now 
wasted in a single year, and not as natch as is this year wasted in Penn- 
sylvania alone. 

The people of the North would then have called into action a higher de- 
gree (rf intellect than is now required, and wagea would rise, and the 
consumption of woollen and cotton cloth, of silks, and of sugar, and tea, and 
cofiee, ivould grow rapidly. The people of the South woa'ld find the same 
efiects. Their own consumption of cotton would bu quintupled, while they 
would cwisurae more and better food than now. They would need better 
houses, and the demand fur timber and stone would clear their Und, and 
weaith and population would give them better roads, and the men who '•sme 
to make roads would cat food and wear coarse cottons, and thus the planters 
themselves would he enabled to become large customers for the fine ones pro- 
duced in, the North, 

Consuming more tea and coffee, the producers of those articles would be 
able to purchase more cotton, and thus the planters' market would grow on 
. every hand. The demand for machinery, for furniture, and for thousands of 
other things, wouJd produce new improvements in manufactures, and the 
producers of tea and coffee, sugar and cotton, would be enabled to consume 
more largely of them, while the makers of machinery and furniture would 
need more iron, more lumber, and more cotton.* 

• I lalte ;be following from The Cincmaaii Gazelle, as Dvideiioe of tliB vast ammm o. 
smaller article!, composed of tliiras tliol would 1>e wasted, and ptcpareJ, much of il, by 
latour tliat would be wasied but for the praiimily of a niarkot ; — 

"What our larger maunfuctures for the South are, ia well understood, cfpGoially by 
persons familiar with llie machinery of Eugar pliimations. Out small mamifaciutes, con- 
sisting of bagging, buckets, tubs, ploughs, Sw, are less known. The exports of some of 
these for four seasons, will servo to show uott llie requirements of the Soutb in tliis 
. respect, and our ability lo supply them. 
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On the other hand, let us supjiose tho cottun mills closed, and the supply 
of chtli diminished to the extent of nil that is produced from 600,001) bales 
of cotton — the furnaces closed, and the supply of iron diminished to the 
extent of 800,000 tons— and the coiil mines cio«H. and the supply of fuel 
diminished to the extent of three millioos of tons— could we import and pay 
for the deficiency 1 Would the whole cotton crop then bring more than wa 
now obtain for three- fourths of it? It would not. Our power lo import 
forei^'n cloth and iron, and fuel, would not only not be increased, but il 
would be dimiimhcd. and we shooM consume one pound of cotton per head 
inalf ad of ten or twelve. I'ke pjwer to pay for all the cotton and iron pro- 
duced a.t home, results from ihe saving of labour, and with the disappear- 
ance of the power to sate ihat labour would disappear the power to consume 
what are now its products. Union between the producer and the consumer 
at home, would- thtvefore, appear to be more profitable than union with 
people abroad and disunion among those at home. 

CIIAl'TER FIFTH. 

WHY IS IT THAT PROTECTION IS REaUlRED ? 



If nil llie labour employed in converting food and cotton into cloth, and 
food, ore, and fuel into iron, be really saved labour — if the »*hole result be 
reslly profit — why is it that men should require protection lo enable them to 
produce cloth and iron! The question is a natural one, and should be fully 
ansivered. 

It is because it is saved labour, and because the loom and the anvil are 
merely subsidiary- to the plough and ihe harrow that protection is required. 
The first and great object of man is, to obtain food and the materials of 
clothing for himself and family. Neither is fit for use in the form in which 
it is yielded by the earth — the great machine of production. The grain 
requires to be ground, and the woo! to be spun and woven. He pounds 
the one and his wife endeavours to convert the other into cloth of some 
description, however rude. They work with bad machinery, and they 
lose much lime, and yet the loss is less ihan would be the case were they 
lo carry the grain to ihe distant flour-mill, or the wool to the yet more distant 
woollens-mill. By degrees population increase3,and the blacksmith comes to 
exchange horse-shoes for food. The carpenter comes to exchange labour 
for food. The saw-miller comes to exchange the labour of himself and his 

lSM-'«. 184«-'47. I8i7-'48. 18t8-'49. 

Alcolio!, bbis I,fil5 1,844 1,771 3,022 

Brooms, lioz 1,584 5,108 3,700 3,33." 

Bagging, pieces . . . . 8,807 12,032 15fi'<* 

Candles, boxes . . 0,757 10,022 29,180 3f,M0 

Coopersae, pieces . . 1S,3SS 41,121 30,934 ^61' 

Lard oil, bbl9. ... 1 .000 0,109 8,277 0,550 

Linseed oil, bbls. ... 455 6.032 3.878 3.020 

Soap, bOJtes .... 2,703 10,080 11,293 11,308 
Sratch, braes .... 9,409 5,826 8.;70 7,904 

White [«t.l, liegs ■ 29.'I1'' 

Sundry manufactures, packages 7,957 22,251 42,413 94,934 
" These Bmall manufacturas are loo often overlooked by persons from abroad who sur- 
vey riiis populous eily, and wonder how it came and what il is doing out here in the 
hearl of what was nothing but a wilderness half u c^nlury ago. But they really consti- 
tule, as every one familiar with them knows, one oflhe main elements of our prosperity. 
And behind them lie many others, contributing their share lo our eomforls and out 
growili, which as yet enter only slightly into oar citport trade, and iroiisequently are not 
incladed in our commercial tabies." 
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machine for food, la all these cases we see combination of action, and 
with its growth men obtain horse-shoes and houses more readily tiion 
before. Next the Uttle gmi-cnijl coraes, and the miller gives the labour of 
grinding in exchange for food to eat. Again, the little woollens-mill comes, 
and Ihe miller gives his labour to the carpenter and saw-miller for labour 
and lumber, to the blacksmith for his iron work, and to the farmer for food 
and wool. Next the little furnace comes, and the furnace man, in like 
manner, exchanges with his neighbouis, and with the progress of combi- 
nation of action men obtain, at every step, food, fuel, clothing, iron, furni- 
ture, and houses, with increased facility. 'l\e flist and great desire of man 
is that of association with his fellow-man, and i\ is so, because he feels that 
improvement of his condition, physical, moral, raaniai and political, is its 
umform accompaniment. 

Throughout this country, there is a want of combination. Men are per- 
petually flying from each other, scatterina; themselves over large surfaces, 
and wasting the labourthat if sa^^ed would make them rich. This inability 
to combine their e.tertions is the result of arlificia! causes; and the adoption 
of the protective system has been produced by an instinctive offbtt to oliiain 
by its aid that which, had those causes not existed, would have come 
naturally and without elfort. 

If we now look lo the early history of these provinces, we shall sec the 
gradual tendency towards the establishment of furnaces, woollen-mills, &c. 
for the purpose of enabling men lo combine (heir exertions for obtaining i:on, 
cloth, and other of the necessaries of life with the least loss of labour in the 
work of transportation, whereby they might be enabled to economize their 
own labour lo be employed in the work of production, while their sons and 
daughters were obtaining wages in ihe conversion of wool into cotton, or 

The object of the colonial system was that of "raising up a nation of 
customers," a project "iit only," says Adam Smith, "for a nation of shop- 
keepers." He was, however, inclined lo think, thai even for them it was 
unfit, although "extremely fit for a nation whose government was influenced 
by shopkeepers." As early as the period immediately following the Kevolu- 
tinn of 1688, we find the ahopkeeping influence exerted for the "dis- 
coungement ' of the woolitns mtnuhcture ol Ireland; and while the 
people of that unfcrlunate country weie thus prevented from converting 
thtir on n wool mto cloth thej were by other hwa prevented from making 
any exchanges w I th their fellon "subjects in ether colonies, unless through 
iht mtdium of Fnglish ports and English ' shopkeepers." 

SuchVing the case, it was httle hkely that any efforts at combination of 
etertjon aigong distant colonists, for rendering labour more productive of 
the conveniences and comforts of hfe, should escape the jealous eyes of men 
whose shopke«ping instincts had prompttd ihem lo the adoption of such 
meTsurc! in regard to nearer ones Ihe first attempt at manufacturing 
any species of ckth in the American provinces nas followed by interfer- 
ence on the part of the Biitish legislature In 1710, the House of Com- 
mons declared, " thai -he erecting of manufictories in the colonies had a 
tendenc\ to lessen their ■dependence upon Great Britain." Soon afterwards 
complamts were mide to Parliament that the colonists were setting up 
manufactories for ihemselveK, and the House of Commons ordered the 
Board of Irade lo report upcn ihe subject, which was done at great length. 
In 1733, the exportation of hats from province to province was prohibited, 
and the number of apprentices to be taken by hatters was limiled. In 
1760, the erection of any mill or oth«r engine for splitting or rolling iron 
was prohibited ; but pig-iron was allowed to be imported into England duty 
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free, ihat it mig'Kt then be manufactured and sent back again. At a later pe- 
riod. Lord Chatham declared, (hat he would not allow the colonists to niake 
even a hob-nail for themselves. Such is a specimen of the system, with regard 
to these colonies. That in relation to the world at large shall now be given. 

Bytheact,5GeoropI[I.[l765,]theexportation of artisans was prohibited 
under a heavy penaFly. 

By that of 21 George III, [1781,3 '■^^ exportation of utensils required for 
the manufacture of woollens or silk was hkevvise prohibited. 

By that of 22 George III. [1783,] the prohibition was extended to 
artificers in printing calicoes, cottons, muslins or hnens, or in making 
blocks and implements to be used in their manufacture. 

By that of 25 George III. [1785,] it was extended to tools used in the 
iron and steel manufactures, and to the workmen employed therein. 

By that of 39 George III, [1799,] it was extended to colliers. 

These laws continued in full force until the year 1824, when the prohi- 
bition as to the export of artisans was abolished, and all those relating to 
the export of machinery so far relaxed that "permission may now be had 
for the exportation of all the more common articles of machinery," discretion 
having been given to the Board of Trade, which decides upon each appli- 
cation, "according to the merits of the case," But littie difficulty is 
now, it is said, experienced by merchants, who generally know as lo 
what machines "the indulgence will be extended, and from what it will 
be withheld," almost as certainly as if it had been settled by act of Parlia- 
ment ; yet, it is deemed advantageous to have it led discretionary with the 
Board, that they may have "the power of regulating the matter, according 
to the changing interests of commerce."* Under this system, the whole 
(juantity of machinery exported in the eleven years, from 1824 to 183B, 
averaged but two hundred thousand pounds per annura.t 

We see thus, that the whole legislation of Great Britain, on this subject, 
has been directed to the one great object of preventing the people of het 
colonies, and those of independent nations, from obtaining the machinery 
necessary to enable them to combine their exertions for the purpose of 
obtaining cloth or iron, and thus compelling them to bring to her their raw 
materials, that she might convert them into the forms that fitted them for 
consumption, and then return to the producers a portion of them, burdened 
with great cost for transportation, and heavy charges for the work of con- 
version. We see, too, that notwithstanding the revocation of a part of the 
system, it is still discretionary with the Board of Trade, whether or not 
they will permit the export of machinery of any description. 

Had it not been that there was a natural tendency to have the producer 
of iron and cloth, and hats, to take his pJace by the side of the producer of 
food and wool, there could never have arisen any necessity for such la^va 
as those passed in relation to Ireland and the colonies, and had that ten- 
dency not existed, the laws prohibiting the export of machinery would 
never have been required. It did exist, and it does everywhere exist, and 
't was for the purpose of preventing the gradual development of a natural 
slate of things, and bringing about an unnatural one, whereby Great Britain 
might be made " the work-shop of the ivorld," that those laws were passed. 
The object of protection has been, and is, to restore the natural one. 

The effect of those laws has been that of bringing about an unnatural 
division of her population. The loom and the anvil, in that country, instead of 
being second to the plough, have become first, with great deterioration in 

■ Porlpr^B Prioress of ilie Nation, Vol. !. p. 330, 
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the condition of both lubourerand capitalist For a Ion 
engaged in manufacture n d h 1 h 

were enabled to obtain be 

increased more rapidly h n I p od ra f food L 
solidated itself in fewe h d and 1 1 1 

fradually gave way to th h ill d 

y aid of hired-labour. Th f be m h d h 

poor-house. The value f I b u , f d, d 

of capital was aiso diminished, because both wet 

out from employment on land, the only employment in which both can be 
used to an indefinite estent, with constant increase in the return to labour. 

By degrees, however, machinery was smuggled out of England, and 
artisans escaped therefrom ; and at length there arose a necessity for legaliz- 
ing the export of both, and from that time it is that manufactures on the 
continent of Europe have made great progress. The people there, however, 
have, like ourselves, laboured under great disadvantages. England bad mono- 
polized machinery for so long a time that she had acquired skill that could not 
readily be rivalled ; while she had, by this imprijper division of her popula- 
tion, kept the price of labour and capital at a lower point — proportioned to 
the advantage with which they might have been applied — than among her 
neighbours. Her establishments were gigantic, and always ready to sink 
those who might undertake competition; while the unceasing changes in 
her monetary arrangements, the necessary consequences of the colonial 
system, were of themselves sufficient to spread ruin among all the nations 
connected with her. Our own experience has been that of all the world. 

The necessary consequence of the existence of such a state of things, 
was resistance by the various independent nations of (he world, in the form 
of tariffs of protection ; one of the first results of which was the modification of 
the law prohibiting the export of machinery. From that period to the 
present, she has been engaged in an effort to under-work other nations, 
despite their efforts to shut her out, and with each stage of her progress 
the condition of her operatives, as well as that of her form labourers, has 
delerioraled. Women have been substituted for men, and children of the 
most immature years for women, and the hours of labour have been so far 
estended as to render Parliamentary interference absolutely necessary. 
That interference was opposed, on the ground that all the profit of the 
machinery resulted from the running of an additional hour. In the mining 
department of her trade, the system is the same, and it is impossible to 
read the Parliamentary' Reports on the condition of her manufacturing and 
mining labourers, without being horrified at the awful- consequences that 
have resulted from this effort to tax the world by monopolizing machinery. 
The moral effects are as bad as the physical ones. Frauds of every 
kind have become almost universal. Flour is substituted for cotton, in the 
making up of cotton cloths, to such an extent that, fifteen years since, the 
consumption for this purpose was estimated at forty-two millions of 
pounds.* The quality of iron, and of all other commodities, is uniformly 
reduced to the point that is required for preventing other nations from pro- 
ducing such commodities for themselves. 

By the census of 1831. it was shown that the number of famihes in England 
and "Walos was 3,:t03,5&4, of which 1,170,000 were those of agricultural 
occupants, or of agricultural and mining labourers, producers of things to be 

• " These goods are genetally Etnoolher and more evenly maJc tlian Amcric-an Tatjties 
Cifllie same cosl; but tbeyniiiBt Ije used in tlieiidtj-state, as in wasliing tiieii appeavancB 
is very mucli changed." — Dry Goods Reporter, Nov. 184'J. 
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conretted or exchanged ; leaving 2,133,000 for the conveners and es- 
changers, and for the money-spending classes — paupers on one hand, and 
state annuilanls, nobfemen and gentlemen, on the other. Thus the products 
of one labourer had to be divided among three. 

By the census of 1841, it was shown that, notwithstanding an increase in 
the last ten years of 630.003 in the number of adult males, there had been 
on actual diminution of 19,000 in the number employed in agriculture, and 
thus ive have almost four persons to consume the products of one. 

Since that date, the tendency has been in the same direction. The 
transporters, converters, and exchangers have been steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing in their proportion to the producers. 

With each step in her progress, she thus becomes less a producer, and 
more and more a mere exchanger, dependent upon the profits of converting 
and exchanging the products of other nations. This steadily increasing 
disproportion between the producers and the exchangers, brought about the 
state of things that fed to the repeal of the com laws, since the date of which 
there is an evident increase in the tendency to become a mere exchanger of 
the works of other men's hands. The amount of her trade docs not gtow 
with the growth required by this change. The farmer may live and main- 
tain his family out of a crop of five hundred bushels, or even less, Tho 
shopifceper, to live as well, most pass through his hands five thousand 
bushels; and ivhat is true of ihe individual shopkeeper is equally true of a 
nation of shopkeepers, as I will now show. 

The man who raises his own food, and sells of it to the amount of SlOO, 
has that sum to be applied to the purchase of clothing and other of the com- 
forts of life. He is selling the product of his own labour. 

The man who buys food to the extent of $100, and sells his products for 
$200, has but SIOO to be apjjlied to the purchuse of other things than food. 
To the extent of onc-balf he is selling the produce of the labour of others. 

The man who buys food and leather, each to the extent of 8100, must sell 
$300 worth of shoes to give him *100 to be applied to the purchase of other 
things than food. To the extent of two-thirds he is selling the labour of 
others, . . 

So is it with nations. When they sell their own products, their power 
to purchase from others is equal to the whole amount sold. When they 
seli the products of ethers, whether in the same or any other form, their 
power oF purchase is only to the extent of the difference between the price 
paid and the price received. The halo of cotton exported as yarn, is but the 
bale imported as wool, and, to the extent of the cost of the wool, represents 
no part of the power to puvchase for consumption. The barrel of American 
flout exported in the form of cloth or iron, is but the barrel of flour imported, 
and represents no part of the power to purchase coffee, tea, or sugar. 

The acionl or declared value of the exports of the produce and manu- 
factures of Great Britain and Ireland, was. 

From 1815 lo 1819. annual average, , . £44,000,000 
" 1827 to I8:!4, " " . . 38,000,000 

" 1845 to 1848, " " , . 50,500,000 

From these sums is to be deducted, in all cases, the cost of the raw material 
required to produce the commodities exported. 

The quantity of cotton manufactured in the first period amounted to 
100,000,000 of pounds per annum, and the average price was 19 pence,* 



•McCullorfi-f Com. Ditl 
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making the whcle cost about £8,000,000. The value cf cotlon goods 
exported was £10,500,000, of whkh the raw materia! may have been about 
£5,500,000. 

The consumption of foroign wool was about 7,000,000 of pounds weight, 
and iviih this exception the whole amount of the export was of domestic 
production. 

The import of food amounted toabont I.aOO.OOOquartcrs, or 13,500,000 
bushels of 60 pounds weight. 

Putting together all the foreign food and raw materials required for the 
product of £44,000,000 of exports, the total cost could scarcely have ex- 
ceeded £12,000,000, having £33,000,000 as the value of domestic pro- 
ducts and labour exported by a population of 21,000,000, being equal to 
about £1-10 per head, or $7-20, lo be applied to the purchase of foreign 
commodities for domestic consumption. 

In the second period, the quantity of cotton manufactured averaged about 
275,000,000 of pounds, and the price had fallen to about 8d., making the 
cost about £9,000,000. The proportion exported had somewhat increased, 
judging from tho difference between the quantity as given by the official 
value, and the product as given by the declared value, and the amount 
of labour had decreased, the exports of mere yarn having risen from 
£1,200,000 lo between four and five millions. The value of the raw cotion 
thus exported may have been £6,000,000. 

The quantity of foreign wool retained for home consumption had risen to 
80,000,000 of pounds, being an important portion of the quantity exported 
in the form of cloth. 

The average import of food was, as before about 1,500,000 quarters. 
If, now, we estimate the total consumption of food and other raw materials 
at £14,000,000, and deduct that sum from the amount of exports, we shall 
have remaining £24,000,000 as the value of the products and labour ex- 
ported bja popuiation of 23,000,000, being about 2!s. or 55 per head, to be 
appropriated to the purchase of foreign commodities, other than grain, for 
consumption. 

In the third period, the declared value of cotton goods exported had risen 
to about ^625,000,000. and the cost of the raw cotton required for this pur- 
pose, in the year 1846, was estimated at about, . £8,500.000 
And in the year 1847, at ... . 8,800,000 
For 1845 and 1848, the average was about . 7,350,000 
making a total average of £8,000,000. To this miast now Le added the 
wool of Australia, Spain and Germany, of which the manufacture had risen 
to 70,000,000 of pounds; the silks of Italy and China; the hides, the in- 
digo and other colouring materials, the gold, and innumerable other articles 
used in tho production of this large amount of manufactures ; and I shall be 
safe in putting the whole amount,for those years, at not less than £ 14,000,000, 
and it is profiibly much more, 

Tho import of flour and grain averaged about 6,250,000 
quarters, and as the last of those years amounted to about 
five and a half millions, it may be safe to assume that the 
average quantity required will not fall materially short of six 
millions, equal to (ifty-fnur miUions of bushels of sixty pounds 
each, and if the cost of these he averaged at 4s. per bushel, the 
amount will be £10,800,000' 



• Tlie amonat actually expended in fifteen monlhs i 
Tliis, iiowever, was an eicepiioiial cofe, Bod my objec 
wbal may he laken os an average of fuluro years. 
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If, now, we odd for vast quaiililies of ]ive-stock, pork, 
beef, !urd, butter, cheese, and other articles of food, ihewholu 
consumption of which was formerly supplied at home, only 1 ,000,000 

We shall have a total of 25,800,000 

To bti deducted from the gross amount of exports, and 

leaving only 24,700,000 

as the value of the export of the products and labour of the twenty-seven 
and a half millions composinjr the population of the United Kinirdom, being 
about 18s. or 94'S2 per head, to be applied to the purchase of sugar, tea, 
coffee, rice, spices, and numerous other foreign articles of food — for lumber, 
tobacco, foreign manufactures of every description, and for the purchase of 
the cotton, silk, wool, dye-stuffs, hides, &c. &c., reijuired for the manu- 
facture of clothing used at home. 

"We have here a constantly diminishing quantity to be applied to iha pur- 
chase of various descriptions of food tbat from luxuries have become neces- 
saries nf life, and that of the materials of clothing. It follows, of course, 
that as fold is the article of prime necessity, the amount that each ex- 
pends of cluhing is very small indeed ; the consequence of which is, that the 
people of England, engaged in furnishing cheap clothing to alt the world, 
arc not only badly fed but exceedingly baSly clothed, the cost of clothing, in 
labour, being so great aa to place it beyond iheir reach,* the amount that 
can be expended for that purpose tending rather to decrease. Whenever a 
ffood crop causes a large quantity of cotton lo come to market, the price 
falls to the point that is necessary to enable the purchaser at home to ab- 
sorb the snrplus that cannot be exported ; and when the crop is short, the 
consumption is limited to the quantity that can be purchased by the small 
amount to be expended. The whole sum now applicable to this purpose 
appears nnt to vary greatly from 2s. per heal, sufficient to purchase three 
pounds at Sd., or si\ pounds at id. This will be seen by an examination 
of the following table; — 



• By rpferaiicc lo llie report of ilia Assislaiil ComrijiasionBr cliargeJ wirli tlie inquiry 
into tliB win.Urloii of women anil oliildtea employed in ngtieulture, it will ba eceii Ilinl a 
cliansje oIl'IoIIh-s seems to bo oiilof llie queslioii, Tlie upper parts of lliB under-cloiliea 
of woiiien at work, even tlifir stays, quickly become wet wilb perspimiion, wliiis Ibe 
lower jiails ciinnot escapn fii'ttiJig einnlly Vet in neatly every kind of ivork in wliich 
ihej nrc einplnypd, except iii llio ilricpt weatUer. It not nnfrequeDllf iinppcns lliat a 
womiiii, on returning from work, is obliged to go to beil for an Lour or two lo allow lipc 
cloTbes to be dtleil. It is also by no means uncommon for licr, if slic docs nnt do tbjs, to 
put tliem on as-ii" 'be next mnrning nearly as wet as wben bIib look Ibem olf. 

Tl.o evi Iciice laid before I'lirliiimcnl in regard W the situation of iLo opcmlivos in 
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1845 . . 4J 

1846 . . 5 

1847 . . fi§ 

1848 . . 4^ 
We see, thus, that she clothes her peopli 

She has a certain qiianljly 

cotton, and the price of iho ivhoie import is regulated thereby. If the crop 
krge, she takes a great deal for the money; if it is small, she tabes but 
little; and thus the producer not only derives no benefit from large crops, but 
is so much injured thereby, that it is actually more profitable to have one of 
3,000,000 of bales, than one of 2,700,000. Had that of the present year 
reached three millions, he would have been ruined, for freights would have 
been h;gl:, '.Tiiile f rices abroad would ha\i falltn lo a lower point than has 
ever yet been reached. 

Instead of applying her labour to the cultivation of her own soil, she pur- 
sues a course luiving for its object that of compelling all the furraers and 
planters of the world to make their exchanges in her markets, where she fixes 
the price for the world. Her power to apply the proceeds of labour to the 
purchase of other coramodilies than those of prime necessity is small, and 
gradually but steadily diminishing; and whenever the labours of the pro- 
ducer are rewarded with liberal returns, he is nearly ruined, because the 
price falls below the cost of production. 

The system is altogether so remarkable that at some future day it will be 
deemed almost impossible that it should ever have been tolerated. She has 
a certain quantity of the means of transportation and conversion, and being thus 
provided she desires that all the cotton and sheep's-wool of the world shall 
be brought to her, that it may be spun and woven, and that she may take 
tell for spinning and weaving it. The more that is brought lo her the less 
of it she gives back to the producer, and the price she pays him fixes the 
price he receives from all the world. How the system works may be seen 
from the following statement : — 

W15 10 1319. lSaI-lSS4. 18W-1346. 

Cotton coiiiiimecl, lis. . . . 100,000,001} 375,000,000 5!)ij.OUO,000 

YiilLic ^£8,000,000 0,000,000 11,400,000 

She pays for this in cotton-cloth and iron, the prices of which, at these 
periods were as follows : — 

A piece of calico, of 24 yards . . ie/6" ^|C\ 6/7 

A ion of mercliauD-bar iron . . £11+ £7 5 jM 10 

Had the whole been paid in these, the planter would have received of 

Clolli pieces 0,700,000 24,000,000 34,700,000 

Oriro.i.tons 730,000 1,250.000 1,200,000 

The additional freight, home and foreign, charges, commissions, &c., in 
the last period were, at three cents per pound, on 4t)B,00O,000 of pounds, 
say »i5,000,000. Forlhis the planter would receive, in iiueiyjoo/. 470,000 
additional tons of iron, the value of which, in Liverpool, at the present 
moment, would be about $11,000,000. and thus he not only gave away his 
cot ton, but gave with it a large portion of the cost of transportation. The whole 
return to him for 600,000,000 was not as great as it had been to 100,000,000. 

It thus appears that notwithstanding all the improvements in mimufacture, 
the planter had to give in the last period six times the quantity of coiioa to 

• MoCiillooli's Staliatica, Vol. II. p. 70. 

tTliiB is die avernKeofllio years from 1831 to 1834, as civen in Burn ss Com merdal 
Glanoe, nnil c'Opieil in the Merolianta' MagBzine, Vol. XIX. p. 277. 
tAveiageof 1877 lo 1819~MerchaHtB' Magazine, Vol. XX. p. 337. 
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obtain three and a haff limes the cloth that he could have had in the first — 
and six limes the quantity to obtain a smaller qvantily of iron. A mora 
admirable mode of taxing the world was certainly never dpvised. 

The result of the system is, that the prodtictiveness of agricultural labour 
is declining in every portion of the world that does not protect itself against 
this " war upon labour and cnpital," as I will now show. 

Consumption is measured by production. Every man is a consumer to 
the whole extent of his production. To that point he will go, and beyond 
it he cannot go. The first of his wants is food ; ne\t comes clothing ; ofler 
(his follow the conveniences and luxuries of life. Tf his productive power 
increases, his power to obtain clothing increases rapidly, because the whole 
surplus is applicable lb other things than food. If it diminishes, his power 
to obtain clothing diminishes with great rapidity, for fiXid he must have. That 
it has diminished, and is now diminishing rapidly, will, I think, be evident 
froni the following facts ; — 

Sixty years since, the price paid tv the consumers of cotton to the pro- 
ducers of it was estimated at »40,0(K),()i)0. 

Prom 1837 to 18:14, both inclusive, the crops of the United States ave- 
raged 045,000 bales, and the home consumption abniit 145,OJ0, leaving 
800.000 for export. The average price was about 540 per bale, and the 
product S;t3,0ao,00(). 

In ihis period, India continued to produce extensively of cotton, and to 
manufacture cotton goods.. The China market was not opened to the 
free traders until i&ll, and it required some time to substitute the cotton 
cloth of England for the cotton and cloth of India. With every day that has 
since elapsed, the production of cotton has dechned, as the manufacture has 
been passino towards annihilation. Cotton was then extensively raised in 
the West Indies, Brazil, Egypt, Africa,' Mexico, and elsewhere ; and the 
total product,' exclusive of ihal of the United States, was estiir.ated at 
4.^0,000.000 of pounds, or about one-fifth more than that of the Union. 
Aveniffing the whole at the same price, we should now obtain an annual 
expenditure, excludng our own, for cotton wool, of »7t>,000.000. 

From 1842 to 1B48, hnh inclusive, the crop averaged 3,01)0,000 bales, 
and the home consumption about 400,000, leaving l,fiBO,000 for export. 
Two hundred thousand of these may be given to the Z;.ll-verein, and 
other countries of Europe that have protected themselves against the system, 
not as the increased quantity actuollv taken under low prices, but as that 
which would have gone at high ones, leaving 1,460,000 for the quantity 
that may be supposed to be influenced by the system. The average price, 
during that period, was. seven and a half cents, or iS34 per bale, and the 
average product of the portion of the crop thus exported, 8.3^,000,000. 

Since then, the cultivator of this most important commodity, throughout 
the world, has been ruined, and it is greatly to be doubted if the u'bole pro- 
duction, outside of the Union, is now more than one half of what it was thirty 
years since; but, at the utmost, it cannot exceed ,270,000,000; and if we 
now assume that quantity, and, as before, put the whole at the same price, 
we shall obtain, as the amount paid for cotton, by almost tlie whole population 
of the world, outside of the Union, as fallows : — 

For the crop of this country, . . 8150,000.000 

For that of the rest of the world, . . 20,00i),000 

S7 0,000,000 
Showing a large reduction, notwithstanding the increase in the number of 
persons employed in iis production, and the increase of those who should 
consume it, and yet the case, as here staled, docs not represent the real 
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diminution in the amount paid to the producers. Of the cotton of India, 
nearly the whole value is now swalloivod up in freights, and while the cost 
■to the consumer is large, the yield lo the producer is scarcely more than two 
cents per pound. A more full examination of the subject would, I believe, 
result in showing that the producers of cotton, taken as a body, do net re- 
ceive in return for all the clothing material that has to so great an esteot 
superseded wool, flax, ifec, from the people of the world outside of the 
limits of the Union, twenty millions of dollars more than they did sixty 
years since. 

A similar examination of the movement in regard tosugar, cofTee, wool, and 
other articles, would yield the same results, for thti exhaustion is every- 
where the same. The whole effect of (he system is that of reducing 
the farmer and ihe planter — the producers of the good things of the world — 
to the condition of an humble dependence upon the owners of a nuantit3'o{ 
small machinery for the conversion of wool into cloth, that ihcy themselves 
could purchase at the cost of less labour than, for want of it, they waste 
in each and every year. 

Let us now look to the results, as exhibited in the immediate dependencies 
of England. 

With this vast increase in the importation of food from abroad has come 
the ruin of the people of Ireland. Deprived of manufactures and commerce, 
her people were driven to Uve hy agricuhure alone, and she was enabled to 
drag on a miserable existence, so long as her neighbour was content to inake 
some compensation for the loss of labour by paying her for her products 
higher prices than those at which they might have been elsewhere pur- 
chased. With the repeal of the corn laws, that resource has failed ; and 
the result is a state of poverty, wretchedness, and famine, that has compelled 
the establishment of a system which obliges the landowner lo maintain the 
people, whether they work or not; and thus is one of the conditions of slavery 
re-established in that unhappy country. Prom being a great exporter o( 
food, she has now become a large importer. The great market forlndiar. 
corn is Ireland — a country in which the production of food is almost the sole 
occupation of the people. The value of labour in food, throughout a popula- 
tion of eight millions, is thus rapidly decreasing. 

From an inquiry instituted by Lord Clarendon, in 1847, and conducted 
in the most careful manner, it was ascertained that out of 20,800,000 acres 
of which the kingdom consists, there were but 5,200,000 under crop, and 
that the yield of cereal grains, chiefly oats, averaged JO lushcls (of 70 
pounds) per head, while that of potatoes was 561 pounds per head. The 
cattle amounted to 3,55(1,000, or less than one to three persons of the popula- 
tion ; the hogs to 022,000, or one to thirteen ; and the sheep lo 2,180,177, 
or one lo four. Such are the products of a nation, exclusively agricultural, 
whose numbers were about one-half those of the people of the Union, at 
our last census. 

Were it possible now to ascertain the Quantity of food, per head, produced 
in Great Britain and Ireland, il is probable that it would be found to be less 
than it was five year*! since, and thai the whole quantity, foreign and do- 
mestic, was not materially greater than at that dale. If so, it follows (hat 
the whole amount of labour expended in purchasing and fashioning the 
cotton of other lands to be given in exchange for food, is lost labour, and that 
the average quantity of food and of other commodities obtainable throughout 
the kingdom in return for any given quantity, tends downwards instead of 
upwards ; and that such is the case there is reason to believe. As evidence 
that such is the fact, we may take the expenditure for support of paupers, 
which in 1 837 was £4,207,(k)0, and for 1844, 6, and (i, averaged £5,800,000, 
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being an increase of forty per cent, in eight years. In 1848, it had attained 
the enormous height of £7,800,000. If now to this we were to add the 
expenditure for the same purpose in Ireland, we should find the growth to 
he absoiiileiy terrific. 

As a full answer to this, the English economist would point to the in- 
creased consumption of certain commodities ; hut that increase is maintained, 
as we have seen, by the oppression and ruin of the agriculturist every- 
where. The whole system has for its object an increase in the number of 
persons that are to intervene between the producer and the consumer — 
jiving on the prodnct cf the land and labour of others, diminishing the 
power of the first, and increasing the number of the last; and thus it is 
that Ireland is compelled to waste more labour annually than would bo re- 
quired to produce, thrice over,all the iron, and convert into cloth all the cotton 
and wool manufactured in England. The poverty of producers exists 
nearly in the ratio in which they are compelled to make their exchanges in 
the market of Great Britain, foregoing (he advantages that would resuh to 
them from the free exercise of (he power of associating for the purpose 
of combining their exertions, and thus rendering their labour more eflective. 

The manufacturers of India have been ruined, and (hat ereat country is 
gradually and certainly deteriorating and becoming depopulated, to the sur- 
prise of those of the people of England who are familiar with its vast 
advantages, and who do not understand ihc destructive character of iheir 
own system. The London Economist says : — 

" Looking to our luiliati empire, wd cannot but lie strtick wilti 1be singular faciliiies 
■wbieli — in climate, soil, nnJ population — it presunls totliooommercBOf Grunt Britain. At 
first sislii, it seems to olFor every tiling that could be deviae.l, in order to inilnrre to ai;om- 
meicial intercourse alitiosl witlioul limit. Tbete is scarcely one impartout article of tro- 
pical prorluco wbicb is conaumal in ttiia country, oilber aa tbe lav material of our itiami- 
fnctitn!!^ or ns an article oTiJaily use, tiir tbe proOuclioD of wbicb Indin. is not as wbU, or 
better, adapted tban any other conniry ; wLile its dense and induBlrjoua popidniiou would 
seem to olier an illimitable demand for our tnanofactures. Nor are tliere o|>pose>l to 

bcneficinl results. Indian proiluoe lias long entered into consumption in tbe borne 
markets on tlie most lavourable terms; wliilc, in the imrotluotion of British manu&clures 
into India, a very moderate duty is imposed. Yet, not withstanding all these advantage^ 
it ia a notorious fact, deduoible alike from the tendency which the supply of some of the 
•noit important articles oT Indian prodncs show to full off, and tVom the stajinant, or rather 
de.|iniiig, state of the export of our manufactures to thoao markets— and, perhaps, atiU 
n">ri ao, from the extremely unprofitable and unsatisfectory leswll which has otteniled 
both t<e export and imjiort trade with India for some time past, — that there exist some 
grent anj aerioua impediments lo tlic realization of Iho just and flic hopes entertained 
widi rega-d to oor Indian trade." 

Another writer* speaks of it as a country whose exports are rapidly 
diminishing. Sugar, he says, does not increase, while indigo decreases, 
and cotton h reduced one-third to one-half. The revenue is deficient. 
Gazerat and Cutch, which once supplied cotton to half the world, have 
almost ceased to produce it. The growth and manufacture of cotton have 
disappeared from Bengal, which once gave lo the world the Dacca muslins, 
the finest in [he vorld. Cotton fields have everywhere relapsed into 
ju„ll.. 

Year after year we nte told of efibrls being made to increase the pro- 
duct and improve the qaalily of India cotton, and yet year after year the 
prospect of improvement becomes more remote, and necessarily so, because 
agricultural improvement under the existing impoverishing system is im- 
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possible. For a sbori period, premiums were sn'antecl on whnt is called 
free sugar — to wit, that raised by the wretched Hindoo who perishes of 
stars'ation, the consei^uence cf the system — and while that policy was main- 
tained its cultivation made some progress, but since ihc abolition of the re- 
strictions on slave-grown sugar, every thing fends downward." 

Ireland and India are thns in the same condition. The West Indies are 
ruined, and Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, now seek annesa- 
lion, that they may have protection from a system under which they are 
being ruined. The owiscr of land, everywhere, knows that it would be 
doubled by the change, and the labourer transfers himself to the south of 
the boundary-line, that he may find employment and good wages, which 
cannot be found at the north of it. Those who remain north of it now 
anxiously seek for admission for their grain, because protection maintains 
a market that now they cannot have. . 

In the existing state of things ihey ha\*e to compete with the low-priced 
labour of Russia and Poland, and are ruined. They desire, therefore, that 
their competition may be with the prelected farmers and labourers of ibe 

Lord Sydenham, in a letter to Lord John Russell, w^hich accompanied 
his Eeport on Emigration to Upper Canada, observed : 

" Give mo yeomen, with a few hundred pounds each, wlio will buy cleared farms, 
not llirow lliemsclves into tiie bush, and I will ensure lliem comforts and independence 
at Iha end of a conple of years — pigs, pork, flonr, polatoeF, borses to ride, cows to milk — 
bat yoa mtat eal all your prndva, for devil a pvrchosei is lo be found : however, [lie man's 
vt-nnls are supplied, and lliose of bis family; he has no rent or taxes lo pay, and he 
ought to be satisfied." 

Here is the cause of the desire for annexation that now exists throughout 
Canada. There are no consumers at hand, and the farmer cannot exchange 
his com for cloth or iron, the consequence of which is, that labour and land 
are almost valueless. So is h everywhere. Every colony therefore desires 
to separate itself from England, and all would gladly unite with these United 
States, and for no other reason than that they might have protection. 

That the colonial system is rapidly approaching its close must, I think, 
be obvious lo all who take the trouble lo inform themselves of the condition 
of the people of her colonies, who have been compelled to bear with it ; and 
thence satisfy themselves that the independent nations of the world must 
continue to increase and to strengthen their measures of resistance until 't 
shall be ended, that thenceforth there may be perfect freedom of trade. 

It is "a war upon the labour and capital of the world." lis object jj that 
of preventing the spinner and weaver fromcombiningtheir efforts witllbose 

•"For many j-ciirs ibey [Messrs. Arbufhnot & Co^ of Madras] have been ihe rooft ex- 
tensive manufaotujers of sugar in Southern India, eonvertijig to llie eileW t/ thousands 
of tons annually the coarse jaggery made by the ryots into the fine ptoilucf which finds 
its way into the market ; but the attempt lo raise the cans was first aitd about two or 
three years since, and it is needless to say that no cost or skill was spired lo render it 
Bucoeasful. Planters were brought from the West Indies at liberal sanies to direct the 
ouHivalion, and machinery of the moat complete and extensive cha*oter was imported 
from England lo itrigale the soil nnd raanuliicliira the sugar on die spot Ko pnyeel 
conld possibly be set on fool under circomslanoes more favourabk, tut the upshot is that 
the land taken in Eajahmundry and Dawlaishwanun has be^n relinquished, and the 
cattle turned into the fields of standing cane. ■ • ■ • 

" Tfie question of oompetidon to be maintained on the eWSling system with the West 
Indies and Ibe counlries in which slave labour prevails m"sl rest for fumre consideration. 
At present we have arrived at the important conclusion, (hat, under the most favourable 
oiioumslaiires, we cannot liope to alter the present mode of cultivating the sugar-cane in 
Southern India.'' — JUheruaaa. 
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of the farmer and planter, — compelling the latter to ivork alone, and 
therefore disadvantageously, and then to give two-thirds of the crop for the 
maintenance of horses and wagons, ships and men, brokers and merchants, 
whose services would not be needed were the system aholished. Its effects 
have been everywhere, to render men depressed and poor. Desiring to 
liberate theniselves from it our ancestors made the Revolution, and the Cana- 
dians hare now formed a league, induced thereto by their observance of the 
wonderful results that have been here obtained. 

Thus far, the system has been maintained at home by this power to tax 
the world for its support. India contributes three millions sterling per annum,* 
but there is a gradual diminution in the power to pay. Canada and the West 
Indies hai'e paid their share, but the coum'iction with the former is likely 
soon to be at an end, and the latter are ruined. This country is the main 
support of the system, but that support is gradually being withdrawn, and 
when it shall be absolutely so, the destructive effects of it upon England her- 
self will become fully obvious. It will then be seen that the wealth of that 
country is really, to use the words of Carlyle, but a magnificent "sham." 
The few are rich, but the many are poor, and the mass of wealth is by no 
means great. 

The whole amount of capital invested in buildings, machinery, &c. for 
the cotton manufacture, in ls:J1, was estimated at twenty millions of pounds 
sterlingf or less than a hundred millions of dollars, being only double what 
has been expended in the elf u't to bring into activity the anthracite coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, She has also machinery for the production of a lar^e 
amount of coal and iron, but the same quantity could be produced in this 
country in a few years, without an effort. She has made a considerable 
amount of rail-roads, but she broke down under the effort, and yet roads are 
made in that country at far less cost than here, and we have now more 
miles in operation. 

The nominal cost of her roads is great, iecause the prices paid for land 
are high, and large sums are paid to lawyers, conveyancers, &c,, ifcc, 
hut these are merely transfers of property, not investments of it. The real 
investment is only the labour omplovcd in grading the road, erecting the 
bridges, and getting out the iron, and the cost of these per mile is less than 
for any well-made road in this country. The power of England to make 
investments of labour is less than half of what it was in this country from 
1844 to 1847, and less than one-third of what it would now be had the pro- 
duction of coal, and iron, and cotton goods been allowed to increase at the 
rate at which it was then increasing. Her system tends to (be enrich- 
ment of the few, and henco there results a show of wealth far, very far, be- 
yond the reality. 

The impoverishing effects of the system were early obvious, and to the 
endeavour to account for the increasing difficulty of obtaining food where the 
whole action of the laws tended to increase the number of consumers of 
food, and to diminish the number of producers, was due the invention of the 
Mallhusian theory of population, now half a century old. That was fol- 
lowed by the Eicavdo doctrine of Rent, which accounted for the scarcity of 
food by asserting, as a fact, that men always commenced the work of cultiva- 
tion on rich soils, and that as population increased they were obliged to 
resort to poorer ones, yielding a constantly dinninishing return to labour, and 
producing a constant necessity for separating from each other, if they would 

• " Altogelliac it has been calculated thai (lie iribuie ivbioh India poHra into the lap 
3f England is at least equal to three millions slerling."— porter's Progress o/theNalioa, 
VoLili, p. 354. 

j- McCullocha Stalislios, Vol. 2, page 75. 
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obtnin a sufficiency of focd. Upon this theory is hased the whole English 
politico-econoiiiical system. Population is first supposed to be superabundant, 
when in scarcely any part of Ihe earth could the labour of the same num- 
ber of persons that now constitute the population of England obtain even one- 
half tho same return. Next, it is supposed that men who fly from England 
go always to the cultivation of rich soils, and therefore every thing is done 
to expel population. Lastly, it is held that their true policy when abroad is 
to devote all their labour to the cultivation of those rich soils, sending the pro- 
duce to England that it may be converted into cloth and iron, and ihey are 
cautioned against any interference with perfect freedom of trade as " a war 
upon labour and capital." 

Colonization is urged on all hands, and all unite in the eflbrt to force emi- 
palion in the direction needed to raise up "colonies of customers." It is 
impossible to read any work on the subject without being struck ivilh 
the prevalence of this " shopkeeping" idea. It is seen everywhere. 
Hungary was to be supported in her efforts for the establishment of her in- 
dependence, because she was willing to have free trade, and thus make a 
market for British manufactures. The tendency of the Ricardo-Malthusian 
system to produce intensity of selfishness was never more strikingly mani- 
fested than on that occasion. 

It happens, unfortunately, that the system is without a base, the fact being 
exactly the reverse of what it is stated by Mr. Ricardo to be. Throughout 
the world, and at all periods of time, men have commenced the work of cul- 
tivation upon the poorer soils, leavingto their successors the clearing of river 
bottoms and the draining of swamps; and the increase of population it 
has been that has everywhere enabled men tosubject rich soils to cultivation.* 
Food, therefore, tends to grow faster than population, when no disturbing 
causes exist, and in order that the increase of population may take place, 
it is indispensable that the consumer take his place by the side of the pro- 
ducer. When that is not the case, the inevitable consequence is (hat the 
waste of labour is great, and that the perpetual cropping of the land return- 
ing to it none of the refuse, exhausts the land and its owner, and compels 
the latter to fly to other poor soils, increasing the transportation and dimin- 
ishing still further tho quantity of cloth and iron to be obtained in return to 
a given amount of labour. 

We thus have here, flrst, a system that is unsound and unnatural, and 
second, a theory invented for the purpose of accounting for the poverty and 
wretchedness which are its necessary results. The miseries of Ireland are 
charged lo over-population, although naillions of acres of the richest soils of 
the kingdom are waiting drainage to take their place among the most pro- 
ductive in the world, and although the people of Ireland are compelled to 
waste more labour than would pay, many times over, for all the clolh 
and iron they consurae.f The wretchedness of Scotland is charged to over- 

• For a full examination of ihia question I must (efer to ray book, " The I'a^t, tlie Pre- 
sent, and the Fuiuro." 

I Ofsingle counties, Maj-o, with a population of 336,000, and a rental of only 300,0001, 
has itn area of 1,364,000 acres, of wliid) 800,000 nrc wastel Ko Icpb tljan 470,000 acres, 
being very nearly equal to l!io wliole estenl of siirfacanow under cultivation, are ilw la ted 
to bereolaimablB. GBlway,wiUi a population of 423,000, and a valued rental of 433,000!, 
has Hpwarda of 700,000 acres of waste, 410,000 of wliioh are reclaiinnble! Kerry, with 
Bpopulationof2S3,000,liasanBreHof 1,18(1,000 acres— 727,000 being wastp,and 400,000 
of them reclaimable ! Even the union of Glenties, Lord Moiileagle's nepto ultra ol re- 
dundant population, has an area of 343,000 acres, of which 200.000 art waste, arid for 
the most part reclaimable, to ila population of 43,000. While the barony of Ennis, that 
abominaiior, of desolation, has 230,000 acres of land lo its i!,000 paupers — a proporlion 
which, as Mt. Carter, one of the principal proprietors, remarks in his circular advertise- 
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SiopuiatJon when a lar^e portion of the land is so tied up by entails as to 
arbid improvement, and almost So forbid cuhivation. The difficulty of ob- 
taining food in England is ascribed to over-population, when throughout the 
kingdom a large portion of the land is occupied as pleasure grounds, by 
men whose tortunei are due to the system which has ruined Ireland and 
India,* Over population is the ready excuse for all the evils of a vicious 
system, and so will it continue to be until that system shall see its end, the 
time for which is now rapidly approaching. 

To mainlmn it, the price of labour in England must be kept steadily at 
a point so low aa lo enable her lo undenvork the Hindoo, the German, and 
the American, with all the disadvantage of freight and duties. To termi- 
nate it, the price of labour in England must be raised to such a point as will 
prevent that competition and compel her to raise her own food, leaving others 
to consume their own, and such must be the result of the thorough adoption 
of the protective system, even by the United States alone. 

The cause of the difficulty in which England now finds herself is the 
unnatural disproportion between consumers and producers. Men are cheap 
and therefore undervalued. Establish a market for these men, and their 
value will rise, and such will be the effect in every part of Europe. We 
have seen that immigration into this country increased in the period between 
1830 and 1834, from twelve to sixly-seven thousand i that from that period to 
1848 it remained almost stationary ; and that in (he last four years it has 
more than trebled. Now, let us suppose that the system of 1828 had been 
maintained, and that the mining of coal, the smelting and rolling of iron, 
and the manufacture of cotton and woollen cloths, &c. had gone on uninter- 
ruptedly, producing a great demand for labour to be employed in the various 
branches of manufacture, in the making of roads, the clearing of lands and 
the building of houses, and that the inducements for emigration to this 
country had been constantly increasing to such an extent as to cause the 
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• Poulett Scrope, a member of Ihe Btidsh Patliament, lias insetttd in the Londoc 
Morning Chronicle seven ietlets of Notes of a Tour in the United Kingiiora, with a v^w 
10 ascertain whether the laboaring population be really redundant, Hia general conc-'usion 
is expressed in these terms : — " I have selected Btriting illusttatlona in support of "^e view 
1 have always entertained, and which is al length obtaining very general aoo'iesoenoe : 
namely, that t!ie population of the Dnilad Kingdom is not really in esoess ; 'lat the land 
is everywhere-— even in the most seemingly over.peopled and pauperi-^ districts of 
Ireland — amply oapaUe of repaying the employment of additional laiour to an indefi- 
nite extent, if only judioioua use be made of it by those whom the la"- has intrusted with 
its ownersliip, and that the taw itself be so modified as lo encourase. instead of disoour- 
agins.impi-ovement, to secure to industry its due reward, and to negltot and misraanage- 
menl its fitting pimishment." 

The notes on Ireland, afford a frightful picture of one of lb' many evils with which 
lliat coontry is aiHicted ; 

" In Galway Union, recent accounts declared the num"' of P«>t evicted, and their 
homes levelled within the last two years, to equal the w."'^^ "> EUrush— 4,000 femiliaa 
and 20,000 human beings are said to have been hen- a'^o thrown upon the road, house- 
less and homeless. I can readily believe the alr'inient, for to me some parts of the 
country appeared like an enormous graveyard- '•''^ numerous gables of the nnroofed 
dwoUiiiga seemed to bo gigantic tombstones, -f l^ey were, indeed, records of decay aod 
death far more melancholy than the grave ■^n ^^°'^- Inking on them, tho doubt K 
in my mind, am I in a oivilined eounlry.' Have we really a free e"----"™ • " 
such scenes be paralleled in Siberia or i;BStaria 1" 
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ratio of increase from 1830 to 1834 to be maintained, and see what would 
have been the result. By the year 1839 it would have reached 300,000, 
and five years after it would have exceeded a million, and the growth would 
every year have been more rapid, for the demand for labour would have in- 
creased faster than the supply. 

Before this time, the flight from Great Britain and Ireland alone would 
have far exceeded half a million per annum, and what would ho the effect 
of such a state of things may be conceived by those who read the following 
article which I take from h L nd n T mes, 

Tlie flight of a quarter of a m n b s of these islands to distant quarters of 

die n'oild in 1847, was one th os m ous events in the annals of human mi- 

gration. The miserable oircum ai nn w lioh the majority left theit homes, the 
element traversed in quest o a h th ands of miles over which the drearj- pil- 

grimage was protracted, the a oasua f the voyage by shipwreck, by famine 

and by fever, constituted a fai,t which we heheve to be entirely without precedent, ani! 
compared with which the irruption of iho northern races into southern Europe became 
mare snmmar's eicuTBions ; but, perhaps the marvel of the event is surpassed this year. 
The impetus, or rather the combhiation of impelling causes, no longer eiists. It might 
be supposed that so citensive a dram had exhausted the migratory elements of the 



It might also be expected that the countries which last year could not receive the fugi- 
tive masses without much difiicuUyand complaint, would have offered vehement protests 
agdnst an immediate renewal of the hungry invasion. It is, nevertheless, the fact that 
the migration of this year is nearly equal to that of the last. Thegrand total from all the 
Eritirfi ports for the first eleven months of last year was 244,951; for tlie first eleven 
months of this year, S20,053. Nor do these %ures represent the whole truth of the 
case. They are merely the numbers of those who embarked at pons where Ihete are 
government emigration officers, and who have passed under ofEcia! review. Some thou- 
sands of -the better class of emigrants are not included in the census. There can, diere- 
fore, be no doubt that in these two years more than half a million natives of these islands 
have fled 10 other shores. 

The annual migration, it appears, is now approaching the annual increase of our popu- 
lation, which is vulgarly masniBed into a thousand a day, bnt in fact is not more than 
about 300,000 in the year. Now, it is not to be imagined for a moment that Great 
Britain, at all events, has reached the limit of its popolation. The capital, the stock and 
the " plant" of the island are continaally increasing and have lately increased more ra 
pidly than ever. They also demanil more and more hands for theit further develop- 
ment. Under OTdinary circumstances, thereibre, we should be justified in dreading a 
Wgration which left the population stationary; and which, with a view to the growing 
train and resources of the country, was rather a depopulation than anything else. At all 
eventt.thefact suggests that a spontaneous movement of so gigantic a character may well 
be left tt itself, and requites no artificial Elimulns. The matter certainly has come to 
that pass vhich makes caution the first duty of tlie state. 

It is flora Ireland that we draw our rougli labour. The Celt — and we are bound to 
give bim credutbr it — is the hewer of wood and drawer of water to the Saxon. Can 
we spare that grfwing mine of untaaght but teachable toil ! The great works of Ihii 
camiry depend on chap laboar. The movement now in ptogtess bids fait to affect that 
oondition of the iBtionsi piosperity. The United States gam what we lose 

Protection is a measure of necessary defence against a system that lends 
to lessen everywhere ^iie yaluo of labour, and if apphed efiectuaily, the cor- 
rection will be speedy, -.nd thenceforward trade may everywhere be free. 
To those who doubt this, iwould recommend an examination of the effects 
that would now result from tLo abolition of the tariff, and the substitution of 
free trade for the present impei'^cl protection. They could not but see that 
iit would close every mill and furince in the Union, cutting off a demand for 
600,000 bales of cotton, and a siipqly of 700,000 tons of iron. Where 
then should we sell the one, or where Tjuy the other? The labourer in fac. 
tories and furnaces would then grow foo), but the market abroad for food is 
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now almost closed*— or cotton, and the market 

whenever the crop touches the point of two 

Protection is right or wrong. Free trade is right or wrong. If protection 

is right, it should he complete and fixed, until no longer needed. If free 

iTade is right, custom-houses should he abolished. Halfway measures are 

always wrong. 

The direct effect of the maintenance of the present system, that of 1846, 
is to cause renewed efforts on the part of England for engrossing the market 
of this country, whereas a return to that of 1843, were it made with the ap- 
probation and consent of all parts of the Union, would be followed by results 
that would compel a change of policy. The direct effect of a thorough and 
complete change in our system would be, that of teaching the whole people 
of England that if they " expect to be prosperous and happy, they must 
seek those blessings in the steady pursuit of a British policy — in cultivating 
domestic resources — in protecting domestic interests — in drawing closely 
the bonds of concord, strengthened by the ties of mutual dependence among 
themselves, and abandoning the shadowy and delusive expectation of find- 
ing compensation in foreign commeite for the destruction of the springs of 
domestio consumption." 

The harmony of all real interests among nations is perfect. The system 
of England is rotten and unsound — injurious to herself and to the world. 
It is the cause of pauperism and wretchedness at home and abroad, and the 
more effective the measures that may be adopted for the purpose of com- 
pelling its abandonment, the better will it be for her and for ourselves. The 
road to absolute freedom of trade lies through perfect protection. 

HiPTER XTH 
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applied, the larger wiO be the production, and the larger the equivalent of a 
given quantity of labour. 

One man raises grain and another sugar. Each desires to exchange with 
the other, giving labour for labour, 

• The present price of floiir in England varies ItttlefromJS. Whal is likely soon to bt 
the price of pork, may be juJged of from the following, which I take from the papers of 
the day. 

A London letter, under date of Oct 13, from a mercantile house extensively engaged in 
the trade, aays : " We have the pleasure to hand you annexed our price current, in which 
you will see the comparative imports tor tlie last lliree years ; the present year showing 
an eicesBof 95,000 pacltagesof American bacon more than the last The general er- 
pectation with us is that prices must be very low the approaching season, from the in- 
crease of hogs in Ireland and Germany, and tbe very great production of hogs and all 
kinds of meat in this country more than usual. We incline to the opinion that should 
the same quantity and quality of American come to tins market tlie neit, as during the 
past season, one-half of it will have to be sold for aoap purposes. Yon will have heard 
thai our government contract for pork was taken at 10/ per owt. less thun last year, wliioh 
we tliink is a pretty fair oriteiion of the market" 
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The quanlity of grain that must be given for sugar « dependewt iiprn the 
quantity of botli produced. If the season be favourable for the firs! the 
crop will be large. If unfavourable for the second the crop will be small 
Much grain will then be given for little sugar, and iice versa if the season 
be favourable for sugar and unfavourable for grain much sugar will be 
given for little grain. In either case both pirt ea suffer and commerce is 
diminished. Each is therefore directly interested jn d mg whatever may 
be ID his power to increase the returns to tlie labour cf his iieif,hbour and 
thus increase the extent of commerce. 

To increase production is, then, to increase commerce By aocertajQing 
the circumstances which tend to limit the one, we shall ascertain those which 
tend to limit the other. To do so, it is needed only to call to our aid a few 
simple laws that may be found in any treatise of natural philosophy. 
They are these ; — 

First. The greater the power, other circumstances being equal, the greater 
will be the effect. 

The producer of food labours every day and all day. The producer of 
sugar labours but three days in the week. The quantity of food produced 
is large and that of sugar small. The food-producer gives much food for 
little sugar — much labour for little labour. 

What is true of individuals is equally true of communities. If the com- 
munity of food-producers work every day, and that of sugar-producers but 
three days in the week, the whole of the first will be taxed hecause of the in- 
dolence of the last, and commerce will he diminished. If the whole community 
of food-producers work every day, and one half of tliat of iron-producers do 
not work — or if they apply their labour to other works than those of produc- 
tion — the quantity of iron produced will be small, and much food will be 
given for little iron. If the food-producing community could induce the 
workers in iron to labour every day and all day, there would be more iron to 
be given for food, commerce would be increased, and all would profit thereby. 
By what means could this he accomplished? To ascertain this, we must 
inquire the causes of their working so little. Doing so, we might find that 
among them there was a large proportion perfectly able to labour produc- 
tively, but unwilling so to do ; that some of them employed themselves in 
carrying muskets, casting cannon, building forts and palaces, constructing 
ships of war and sailing in them ; and that others did nothing except so far 
Bs they were employed in devising modes of enabling them, out of the labourof 
others, to support themselves and those employed in the various operations to 
which I have referred ; and that hosts of others were employed in carrying 
back and forth the products of the lands of others, and keeping accounts of 
what they did, and that thus one half of the community produced nothing, 
while consuming much. The other half we might find to consist of men who 
were sometimes willing to work but not able, havingno work to do,and at others 
able but not wiUing, because of the small equivalent obtained, by reason of the 
necessity for contributing so large a portion of their earnings to the support of 
those who carried the muskets, built the ships and kept the accounts ; and the 
result might be, that we should find that, although the food-producers gave 
much, the iron-producers received little, the principal part being swallowed up 
by the intermediate men, who consumed much while producing nothing. It is 
obvious that if all worked, there would be three times as much iron produced, 
that commerce would be increased, and that the producer of food would ob- 
tain far more iron as the equivalent of far less food. The food-producing 
community is therefore contributing largely towards the support of those of 
the iron-producing one who are able to work and not willing to do so ; 
and their condition will be improved if they can induce those who are able 
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and willing to work to come fortli from among those who are neither able nor 
willing, leaving the latter class lo produce food and iron for themselves. The 
amount of power to be applied will he increased, and the product will be 
greater, while there will be fewer among whom to divide it. The return lo 
labour will be larger, and the power of accumulation will be increased. 

Second. The more directly power is applied, the greater is its effect. 

The producers of food and iron are distant from each other, and the labour 
required for effecting their exchanges is great. The one obtains his iron by 
the indirect process of raising food for distant men. The other obtains his 
food by that of making iron for distant men, and many horses and wagons, 
ships and men, stand between them. The friction is great and production 
is small. The equivalents to be exchanged are few in number, and com- 
merce is limited. The equivalent of a day's labour in either food or iron is 
small. If the producer of iron could draw near to the producer of food, the 
number of horses and wagons, ships and men, standing between them, would 
be diminished, and the number of producers would be increased. The 
equivalents to be exchanged would increase in number, commerce would 
grow, and the equivalent of a day's labour would be greater. 

Third, The more steadily power is applied, the greater is its effect. At 
one moment the wind blows a gale, while at another liiere is a calm. The 
steam-engine works every day and all day, and although the amount of power 
applied is less, the voyage is made in shorter time. To secure the steady 
application of power, the air-chamber is provided, and the force produced by 
the action of the piston-rod is by its aid distributed over l!ie whole period 
intervening between the strokes. 

The producer of food is often idle. At other times he is moderately em- 
ployed. In harvest times he is hurried, and he loses part of his crop for 
want of aid. If he could have the equivalent of an air-ehamber, by aid of 
which his elForts could be divided over the year, the return obtained for his 
labours would be largely increased. 

The producer of iron may labour at ail seasons, but a large portion of his 
work — the mining of coal and ore— may be done in advance, and when he 
has a stock on hand he can suspend his operations for a season. If the 
producer of food could induce him to come and labour in his vicinity, he 
could at one period of the year help him to mine or transport ore and fuel, 
and the other could, at another period, aid him in gathering his crop. The 
first could then cultivate more land, and the equivalent of labour, in both 
food and iron, would be increased, and commerce would grow in extent with 
the increase of equivalents to be exchanged. 

Fourth, The more perfect the machinery the smaller will be the quantity 
required, the less will be the friction, and the greater will bo the effect. The 
iron wheels of the engine encounter little friction in passing on the iron 
rail, and the force of a man's hand moves tons, where, if applied to a cart- 
wheel, it could not move a hundred. 

The producer of food obtains from the distant iron man small supplies 
of iron as the equivalent of large quantities of food. He is therefore obliged 
to use wood where he would desire to use iron. The friction is great, and 
labour is unproductive. The equivalent of a day's labour is email. If he 
could induce the iron man to come near him, the equivalent of labour would 
be largely increased, and he could use iron in place of wood. 

Fifth. The more enduring the machinery, the smaller will be the quantity 
of labour required for its reproduction, and the greater will be the quantity 
that may be given lo the production of further machinery. The wooden post 
rots, and must bo replaced. The iron one endures almost for ever. 

The producer of food, distant from the producer of iron, builds ships, and 
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fences his land with wooden posts. Much of his time is occupied in repairing 
and renewing; them. If he could induce the producer of iron to live near 
him, he would assist in building furnaces, and mighl then use iron posts ; 
and then lahour that would otherwise be employed in renewing old, might 
be given to creating new machinery of other kinds, to aid in the work of 
production, and the equivalent of a day's labour would be increased. 

We see, thus, that the larger the quantity of labour, and the more directly 
and steadily it is applied, and the more perfect and enduring the machinery 
by which it is aided, the larger is the return to labour, and the greater the 
number of equivalents to be exchanged. 

Let us now suppose, first, that one community has it in its power to mo- 
nopolize the production of iron, and that of its members many spend all 
their time in idleness, while others are but occasionally employed — that many 
spend their time in carrying muskets on their shoulders, white very many 
are dissolute and drunken — and that the result is, that the quantity of iron 
produced is but one half or one-lhird of what it would otherwise be. Com- 
merce is but an exchange of equivalents, and the quantity of food that must 
be given for a ton of iron is double what it would otherwise be. It is obvious 
that the food-producing community is taxed for the support of the idle and 
worthless members of the iron-producing community. 

Second. That, in addition to ail this, the iron-producing community is 
thus enabled to compel the food-producing community to be idle, when their 
labours are not needed on the farm, and to lose their crops for want of aid in 
harvest. It is obvious that here is a second tax imposed for the support of 
the non-workers among the producers of iron. 

Third. That the scarcity of iron compels the food-producing community 
to use wagons and common roads when they might have railroads, and to 
give to the work of transportation ten days' labour instead of one. Here, 
again, we have a tax imposed for the support of the non-workers among the 
producers of iron. The food-producers are compelled to transport their 
products to a distance, and deprived of the power to make roads by which 
to do it. 

Fourth. That the producers of food are compelled to employ more labour 
in building ships and wagons, and other perishable machinery, than would 
have been sulRcient to build the furnaces and rolling mills, enduring ma- 
chinery, required to give (hem all the iron they consumed. Here we have a 
fourth tax imposed for the support of the non-workers among the producers 
of iron. 

Each one of these operations tends to diminish the number of equivalents 
that may bo exchanged, the number of e.tchanges made, and the equivalent 
of a day's labour, in food, iron, or other of the comforts or conveniences of 
life, and the result is, that the product of labour is scarcely one-fifth of what 
it would be, were aJl productively employed. 

These things premised, we may now examme the working of the colonial 

Colonists are men who work. Of those who remain behind, a large por- 
tion do not work. Some live in poor-houses, and others in palaces. Some 
dance and sing, and others carry muskets. Some build ships of war, and 
others sail in them. The producers are few. The non-producers are many ; 
yet they must eat,drink, wear clolhing,and have houses, and these things must 
be provided for them by those who work. If all worked, the quantity of iron 
produced would be large, and those who produced food would get much 
iron in exchange. As few desire to work, and all must eaS, the colonial 
system was invented forthepurposeof compelling colonists to give much food 
and wool for little iron. The consequence has been everyxvhere the same, 
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While thus taxed for tho maintenance of the money-spending classes, the 
colonists everywhere have been compelled to waste much labour, to work 
with poor machinery, and to give more of the products of labour for the use 
of that which is perishable thao would have produced that which would 
endure almost for ever. Production is small. The equivalents to be ex- 
chang^ed are diminishing; in number. Commerce is perishing. 

The Irishman is compelled to waste much labour.* He works with poor 
machinery. He gives half the product of his labour for the use of wagons 
and ships. He eats his crop of potatoes, and goes in rags. He has nothing 
to exchange.t He flies to America, and the number of exchanges to be made 
in Ireland, and from Ireland, is thus diminished. 

TheHindoofiiesfrom the valleys and plains to the hills, that he may escape 
from the system. Arrived at the hills,he finds nodemand for his labour but in 
the cultivation of his little piec« of land. He works with poor machinery, 
and his miserable product of fifty pounds of cotton to the acre is transported 
to Manchester, thence to be returned to him in the form of cloth, getting one 
pound for ten ; and thus giving nine-tenths of his labour for the use of ships 
and wagons, perishable machinery, when one-fifth would have done the 
work at home, could he have had permanent machinery. He flies again, 
or he dies of famine and pestilence, or he sells himself as a slave, to go to 
Demerara ; and thus is the number of the exchanges of India, and from 
India, diminished. 

Men are everywhereflyingfrom British commerce, which everywhere pur- 
sues them. Having exhausted the people of the lower lands of India, it follows 
them as they retreat towards ibe fastnesses of the Himalaya. Afighanistan 
is attempted, while Scinde and the Punjaub are subjugated. Siamese 
provinces are added to the empire of free trade, and war and desolation 
are carried into China, in order that the Chinese may be compelled to pay 
for the use of ships, instead of making looms. The Irishman flies to Canada ; 
but there the system follows him, and he feels himself insecure until within 
this Union. The Englishman and the Scotchman try Southern Africa, and 
thence they fly to the more distant New Holland, Van Diemen's Land, or 
New Zealand. The farther they fly, the more they must use ships and 
other perishable machinery, the less steadily can their efforts be applied, the 
less must be the power of production, and the fewer must be the equivalents 
to be exchanged, and yet in the growth of ships, caused by such circum- 
stances, we are told to look for evidence of prosperous commerce I 

The British system is built upon cheap labour, by which is meant low 

* In 1842, Ihrce years beforo the potalo rot, Ireland was thus described by an English 
travellet ; " Througliont ihe south and west of Ireland, the traveller is hEiunled by the hco 
of the popular starvalvm. It is nol the esceplion — it is thecondition of the people. In this 
fairest and richest of countriog, men are suffering and itarviag by mUSoni. There are 
thousitula of them, at (hia minute, stretched in the sunshine at their cabin doors with no 
iBork, scarcely any food, no hope sBeniingly. Strong countrymen are lying in bed, 'far the 
hunger' — beoauSe a man lying on his back does not need so much food as a person a-lbot 
Many of them have torn up the unripo potatoes from their little gardens, and to exist now 
must look to winter, when ihey shall have to suffer starvation and cold loo.'' — Tkackaray. 
Irwk Sketch Book. 

■j- People with whom starvation is "the condition" of hfe, consume little of that clothing 
which England furnishes in eiohange fox eo much labour. 

"Everywhere, throughont all parts, even in the best towns, and inDublin itself, you will 
meet men and boys — notdreased, not covered — but hung round with a collection of rags of 
unrivalled variety, aqualidity, and lilth — walking dunghills. • • • No one ever saw 
in EngliEh scarecrow with such rags." — Qmrterly Review. 

Transferred to this country, every one of these men would become a large consumer ai 
iboil and cotton, and thus commerce would be increased. 
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priced and worthless labour.* Its effect is to cause it to become from day 
to day more low priced and worthless, and thus to destroy production upon 
which commerce must be based. The object of protection is to produce 
dear labour, that is, high-priced and valuable labour, and ila effect is to cause 
it to increase in value from day to day, and to increase the equivalents to be 
exchanged, to the great increase of commerce. 

The object of what is now called free-lrade is that of securing to the 
people of England the further existence of tJie monopoly of machinery, bv 
aid of which Ireland and India have been mined, and commerce prostrated. 
Protection seeks to break down this monopoly, and to cause the loom and 
the anvil to take their natural places by the side of the food and tlie cotton, 
that production may be increased, and that commerce may revive. How 
far it has tended here to produce that effect we may now examine. 

Prior to the passage of the tariff of 1828, our exchanges of iron amounted 
to only 35 pounds per head. By 1833 (hey had increased to 46 pounds 
per head. Commerce thus had grown. From 1834 to 1841, they averaged 
46 pounds per head. Commerce wras stationary. In 1841 and '43, it fell to 
38 pounds. Commerce had fallen with what was called free-trade. From 
1844 to 1847, the equivalents of iron to be exchanged had increased to 97 
pounds per head. Cfommerce had grown with protection. They are now 73 
pounds per head. Commerce has fallen with the diminution of protection. 
If we turn now to coaf, cotton, woollens, ships, or railroads, similar facts 
meet us everywhere. The number of exchanges grows with the system 
that looks to the elevation of the labourer. It diminishes with that which 
looks for its growth to the depression of the labourer. The interests of 
commerce are therefore in perfect harmony with those of manufactures and 
agriculture. 

The one system repels population. The other attracts it, and hence it 

■ The poor silk weaver deaotilied in ihe following paragrapli, which I wke from the 
London j^ierfolor, is the lype of the sysiem. He works so 'cheap' that he elarves the poor 
Hindoo, and then starves himself. " His caSBiHMtJdjuii be cured byproteotion." What he 
needs is the transfer of hifl labour from what is here called "production," but what is 
really only tlie conversion of tho products of others, to that only thing which can be called 
prodnction, and which consists in an increase of the quantUy of commodities to be con- 
sumed. He raetety cbangas ^eit form from silk lo eilken cloth. Were his labours 
employed on any of the many millions of rich yet waste land within the kingdom, ho 
would obtain more and better food, at less cost of labour. He could then feed better, and 
have more to offer in eiohange. Commerce would then grow. . 

" Nearer to us, in the outlying parts of the metropolis, the traveller of 'The Morning 
Chronicle' describes regions where the people are hopelessly contending widi a system of 
industry diat is fbsterod by commerce, because it yields 'profit,' and is peopled, because it 
sometimes yields subsistence— the means of keeping body and soul together, tliougli not 
alwaj-s that. We know that the describer does not emggerate. Many and manya man 
toils, with others of his family, from dark before the dawn until fcr into the neit night, as 
lor^as human endurance win laEt,and (Aca the produce of their industry falls short of 
aabsiatenee. You say, 'it is a decaying trade.' It is not a decaying ttade; read 'The 
Morning Chronicle,' and see how iha worlanan makes silk which, in spite of free trade, 
not only beats the Frendunim oul of the market, it ia so good and so ' cheap,' but is fur- 
ther cheapened to bribe customera with reduedons of prices filched from the wagea of the 
miserable workman. Protection would not cure that man's case. Go round the dislrict, 
stranger to you than Bruasels, Lyons, or Genoa, and survey the dull, level aspect of poverty 
over all— poor workpeople, poor small tradesmert—'^ town of back streets. See the immber 
of shops dealing in articles at second hand — not merely pawnshops, but small clolhes- 
doalers, traders in ahop.marked stationery, dealers in apples that have seen belter years 
in happier regions; the very grocery loolfs window-alaincd- Ptoduclion, prodnction, in 
n ceaseless round, but not enough suhtislence for tliat sad nation; many things made and 
sold, and resold, but too few of them things to eal." 
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taws h whole people of Europe anxious to reach our shores. 
Ab 1 h p and immigration will cease, and commerce will diminish, 

f I II t 1 ss cloth and iron to he exchanged against labour. Make 

p n p f and permanent, and immigration will increase rapidly, 

f h 11 b n ore cloth and iron to be exchanged against labour. 

W I la d Hsday free, she would establish protection and thus arrest 
n gra n Food and cloth, and iron, would become more abundant, and 
n uid ,row. Were Canada independent, she would establish pro- 

n d h n he would retain the immigrant coming from Ireland or Eng- 
I d Ind a ndependent, she too would establish protection, and then 

hi f n would be resumed on the rich lands of Bengal. In all 

1 I i ction would be increased, and the power to maintain 

Id grow. The people of the United States are the best cus- 
m I p pie of England, because they are in some degree pro- 

d aou h exhaustion consequent upon the existence of their sys- 

tem. Ireland cannot buy, and she is reduced to heg. Were she independent 
she would make iron, and then she could buy fine cloths, silks, books and 
pictures. The well-understood interests of all nations are iu perfect har- 
mony with each other. 

The object of free trade is proclaimed to be the increase of commerce, 
but commerce withers under il. Ireland now consumes a pound of cotton 
per head. Transfer an Irishman here, and he will consume a dozen pounds, 
and 700,000 of her people would make more trade between the producers and 
consumers of cotton than is now maintained with the whole eight millions 
of Ireland. Were she free, she would adopt protection, and trade would 
grow, for she would then need six pounds per head. The commerce of the 
Zollverein has gro^vn with protection. The people of Germany now con- 
sume two pounds of cotton where before they consumed but one. The com- 
merce of India diminishes with every approach to what is called free trade. 
The producers of cotton on the lower lands of Bengal could have, as the 
equivalent of a day's labour, quadruple the iron that can be obtained now 
that the cultivator of that commodity has been driven to seek the high and 
poor lands. 

The free trader, so called, saya to the farmer, "You can have English iron 
in New York for thirty bushels of wheat, but you must hand over to the 
Treasuiy ten bushels for permission to make the exchange. If you take a 
ton of American iron, you must give to the producer of it forty bushels, 
and thus are you taxed ten bushels for the support of the iron man." 
Abolish protection and we shall have more food to sell abroad and more iron 
to buy abroad, and will need more wagons and ships, and it will then take 
sixty bushels of wheat — perhaps even one hundred — to pay for a ton of iron. 
The quantity to be exchanged will then fall to 20 pounds per head, and 
commerce will be diminished. 

The farmer has. his choice between giving tkirty bushels for the support of 
the people who dance and sing and live in palaces, and that of those who 
carry muskets, or ten for the maintenance of the government under which 
he lives. The more he gives to the first, the more and the longer he must 
continue to give, the poorer he must grow, and the less will be the 
power to maintain commerce. That such is the case will be obvious 
from an examination of facts given in the last chapter. In the years 
from 1837 to 1834, 276,000,000 pounds of cotton would have purchased 
1,250,000 tons of iron. In 1845-6, 600,000,000 were required to pay for 
1,200,000 tons. What became of the difference ? Were the English miners 
belter clothed? On the contrary, it was but little before that time that it 
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was made known to the world that males and females worked together in 
the mines, absolutely naked. Was the condition of the people better ? On 
the contrary, Ireland was fast becoming a great poor-house, and the poor- 
rates of England were fast advancing to the point they have now attained, 
that of ^68,000,000 per annum. What then went with the difference ? The 
question may be answered by pointing to the vast increase of public expen- 
diture in the last fifteen years, during which the number of men who carry 
muskets and build ships of war has been so largely increased ; to the innum- 
erable and eipen-Jive commissions for ascertaining the causes of distress and 
pauperism lo the great fcriunes of bankers and successful speculators; 
to men like Hudson the rad road king to the large number who have 
in the !ale railroad speculation realized immense fortunes, as engineers, 
solicitors counsellors and parliamentary agents, and to the host of others 
who fatten cai the people The productive power is diminishing, and the 
few become greater as the many become leas. With every step in the 
progress of the latter, the power to maintain commerce diminishes, for the 
people become poorer, and the power to produce commodities to be given in 
exchange becomes more and more limited. 

Whatever the occurrence that lends lo diminish production, whether wars 
or revolutions, the increase of armies and fleets without the actual occurrence 
of war, or the increase of inequality, the few becoming richer and the many 
poorer, the eifect is to impose a tax upon the consumers of the commodity 
the production of which is thus restrained. Under a system of real freedom 
of trade the chief portion of this tax would be paid by the actors themselves, 
for the immediate effect of such occurrences would be that of stimulating 
other nations to increased exertions to fill the vacuum that had been created. 
Under the system which gives to one nation a monopoly of the machinery 
for converting the products of other nations, a large portion of the tas may 
be, and is thrown upon them, and thus are they made to contribute largely 
towards the maintenance of all that class, poor and rich, who prefer to live 
by the labour of others. 

We have seen that the quantity of cotton consumed in 1845 and '46 
averaged 696,000,000 pounds, that the price of gray cloth was 6s. Id., and 
that 34,700,000 pieces delivered in Liverpool would have been required to 

Eay for the cotton also delivered in Liverpool — all freights, charges, &c,, 
sing thus left for the planter to pay. 

The average work of operatives in this country would be the conversion of 
4000 pounds of cotton into cloth of this description. In England, we may 
set it down at 3000, and this would require 200,000 to convert the whole 
quantity. Allowing them to average even £30 each,* the wages would 
amount to £6,000,000, and the product would be 93,000,000 of pieces, 
35,000,000 of which would pay for the cotton, leaving 57,000,000 

Worth £19,000,000 

From which deduct the labour performed, say, 6,000,000t 



And there remain for interest, profits, &c., . J13,000,000 

In order that large profits be realized, it is necessary that the price of the 
raw material be kept low ; a state of things which results necessarily from 
the quantity requiring to be converted bearing a large proportion to the ma- 
chinery prepared for its conversion. The mode of accomplishing this is 
simple. The first indication of a tendency to rise in the price is met by 

* The result of caieful inquiry, in 1833, gavo 10s. 5d. as llie average of nperatives, 
male and female, raechaniGB, engineers, &o. This would bo £27, Is. Sd. for tlie year. 
\ This is a|rf. pet pound, which is much more than the truth. 
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working short hours, the effect of which is to diminish the wages of khour to 
a point so near the cost of food and rent, and taxes on both, that the power of 
purchasing clothing is almost destroyed ; and therefore it is that we see such 
prodigious changes in home consumption whenever a small rise of prices 
takes place. The stock begins to accumulate, and with its accumulation 
the price falls. Mills again run full time, and so they continue until another 
rise takes place, when the same operation is performed, as is at this moment 

The exchanger, owner of machinery, thus stands hetween the labourer 
who produces, and the labourer who consumes the cotton, fixing the price 
for both, and taking for himself the largest share; and thus it is that men 
accumulate colossal fortunes, while surrounded by men, women, and children 
living in poverty and clothed in rags.* Of the burden thus thrown upon 

* Bodiscliild. may be taken as tho type of the wholo systeia, and the follon-ing notice 
of him and of hig modes of taxing those by whom ho was surrounded, furnishes a pic- 
ture of the speculators of every kind, in England, who live at the cost of the laboareta of 
the world ; — 

" The name of Nathan Meyer Rothschild was in the moutlis of all city men as a pro- 
digy of success. Cautiously, however, did the capitalist proceett, until be liad made a 
fortune as great as his future reputation. HeremiKdaUtheartsB/an older period. He em- 
ployed brokers to depress or raise the market for his benefit, and is said in one day to 
have piurolmsed to the eslent of four millions. The name of Rothschild as contractor foe 
an English loan made its first public appearance in IB19. But the twelve millions for 
which he then became responsible went to a discount It was said, however, that Mr. 
Rothschild had relieved himself from all liability before the calamity could roach birri. 
From this year his transactions pervaded the entire globe. The Old and the New World 
ahte bore witness to his skill ; and with the pioQts of a single loan he purchased an es- 
tate which cost £150,000. Minor capitalists, like parasitical plants, clung to him, and 
were always ready to advance their money in speculations at his bidding. Nothing 
seemed too g^ntic for his grasp ; nothing too minute for his notice. His mind was as 
capable of calculating a toan for millions as of calailaiitig tke hieeit pos^bU ammni on 
which a clerk could txisl. Like too niany great merchants, whose profits were coanled by 
tlionsands, hi paid his atsielanli the emalleitiimautajbr jdach he cmddprocvrt them. He bo- 
came the high-priest of the temple of Janus, and the coupons raised by the capitalist for 
a despotic state were more than a matiih for the cannon of the revolutioniEL 

"From most of the speculations of 1894 and 1835, Mr. Rothschild kept wisely aloof. 
The Alliance Life and Fire Assurance Company, which owes its or^n to this perial, was, 
however, produced under his auspices, and its great success is a proof of his forethoughL 
None of the loans with which he was connected were ever repudiated ; and when the 
crash of that sad period came, (be great Hebrew looked <»ldly and calmly on, and con- 
gratulated himself on his caution. At his countii^-honse, a laii price might be procured 
for any amount of stock, which, at a critical time, would have depressed the public market; 
and it was no uncommon circumstance for brokers to apply at the ofBce of Mr. Rothschild, 
instead of going in the Stock Eichange, He has, however, hee^ occasionally surpassed 
in cunning j and On one occasion a great banker lent Rotlischild a million and a half on 
the security of consols, the price of which was then 84. TTie terms on which the money 
was lent were simple. If the price reached 74, tiie banker might claim the stock at 70 ; 
but Rothschild felt satisfied that, with so large a sum out of the market, die bargain was 
tolerably safe. The banker, however, as much a Jew as Rothschild, had a plan of his 
own. He immediately began selling lie consols received from the latter, together widi a 
similar amount in his own possession. The funds droppedj the Stock Exchange grew 
alarmed; other circumstances tended to depress it; the fetal price of 74 was leaolied; 
and the Christian banket had the satisfection of outwitting the Hebrew loanmonget. 
Bat, if sometimes outwitted himself there is little doubt he made others pay foe it ; 
and, on one occasion, it is reported that his finesse proved too great for the authorities of 
the Bank of England. Mr. Rothschild was in want of bullion, and went to the governor 
TO procure on loan a portion of the siiperfijous store. His wishes were met; the terms 
were agreed on ; the period was named for its return ; and die afllair finished for the 
time. The gold was used by the financier; his end was answered, and the day arrived 
on which he was to return the borrowed metal. Punctual to the time appointed, Mr, 
Rothschild entered; and those who remember his personal ap[iearance may imagine tin 
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the planter much goes lo the payment of taxes for the maintenance of those 

who are reduced hy the systemtoastateof — ] h ro 

ment, which taxes every note, hill or b — 

&c. &c. Vast sums go lo the maintenanc rs 

that of stock-gamblers and speculators, an m 

kind, the natural results of a gambling is la 

cotton which yields the planter, on hi 

pound, and is sold in Liverpool at fo 

is sold by the mill owner at a shilling 

bour employed in converting it into clot \ 

little more than a penny per pound. It is 1 

owners to obtain large allowances for the m h be 

doubted they will continue to pursue this course, and to make every effort 

that may be necessary to continue lo themselves the control of the cotton 

market. That control depends upon continuing the monopoly of machinery; 

and the moment that monopoly shall be broken up, and machinery shall 

become so abundant elsewhere as to relieve the planter from the necessity 

for seeking a market, the power of taxation will pass away, cloth will be 

cheap, consumption will be trebled, and the producer will grow rich. 

We may now, for a moment, look to the manner in which the sugar-planter 
is taxed. The quantity of sugar entered for home consumption in 1847 was 
5,800,000 cwt., and the average price was about 25s. per cwt., of which 
at least one-fourth, and very probably one-third, went to pay the cost of trans- 
portation in and from India, the Isle of France, Brazil, Cuba, Jamaica, &c., 
storage, commission, &c. 

Allowing it to have been three-tenths, the planter had at his command 
about £5,000,000 

The price of iron was £9, 13s. and if we now add to this for 
the transportation to Cuba, Brazil, India, fee, and from the 
port to the plantation, only £1, 8». wo have ^11 as the cost 
of a toil, at which rate 450,000 tons would amount to £4,950.000 

and if the account were more accurately made up, it would not probably 
amount to 400,000 tons. 

To add that quantity in a single year to the product of iron in this country, 
would not require the slightest exertion, and yet we see here that in return 
for it, small as it was, England obtained, in 1847, more than one-fourth of 
the products of the labour of all the sugar-producing countries of the globe ! 
A very sUght examination of this statement will show in what manner the 
people of the world are taxed for the maintenance of iron-manufacturers, 
railroad speculators, and the host of middle-men, with whom England so 
much abounds. Her producers are few, and her consumers are many, and 
the materials for their consumption are obtained by means of a system of 
taxation the most extraordinary that the world has yet seen. 

The object of protection is not only to rescue ourselves from the necessity 
of contributing to the maintenance of such a system, but also to facilitate 
the process of emigration from lands so taxed, adding to the value of the 
people who remain, hy diminishing the supply of men in market, and com- 

eunning twinkle of Ms small, quick eye, as, ushered into the presence of tbe governor, he 
Iianded the borrowed amount in bank notes. He was reminded of his agreement, and 
the neoesaity of bullion was urged. His reply was worthy of a commercial Talleyrand, 
' Very well, geiulemen. Give me the notes. I dare say your cashier will honour ihera 
with gold from your vaults, and llien I cau return you bullion.' To such a speech, the 
only worthy reply was a seornful silence." 

• The piece which sold at Gs. 7d. requited to produce it about OJ pounds of cotton 
The price was thus almoBi exactly a shilling per pound. 
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reduced; whereas, if he had made his exchanges on the spot with the pro- 
ducer of iron, both would have grown. Nevertheless we are told by the same 
authority that the necessary consequence of the protective system is, that 
" wages throughout the country became lower than before, because the 
aggregate profits of the capital of the nation engaged in all its industry is 
dimmished."! It is deemed most profitable to trade with those nations 
whose labour is low, and the lower it is "the greater is our gain in the ex- 
change." The labour of Great Britain is lower than it was fifteen years 
since, because it is less productive, and the less her people produce, the less 
they have to give us in exchange for our products ; the consequence of which 
IS, that we give more cotton for less iron. If all the people of England were 
to work, they would produce fat more cloth and iron; wages would then 
rise, and the equivalent of a bale of cotton in iron would be doubled. The 
more productively the people of the world are employed, the greater will be 
(he value of their labour, and (he larger will be the quantity of good things 
[hat we sbail obtain in exchange for our labour. The larger their armies, 
the more destructive their wars, the more numerous their revolutions, the 
more their money-spending cksses,paupers and noblemen, abound, thesmalJer 
will be the value of labour abroad, the smaller will be their power to main- 
tain commerce, and the smaller will be the advantage to those who trade 
with them ; for the less silk or iron they produce, the more food or cotton 
must be given them as the equivalent of similar quantities. 

The document to which I have above referred belongs to the school of 
discords ; that which teaches to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market, and sees great advantage to be gained by reducing the cotton of 
ihe poor Hindoo lo a penny a pound, careless of the fact that famine and 
pestilence follow in the train of such a system. The policy that produces 
a necessity for depending on trade with people who are poorer than our- 
selves tends to reduce the wages of our labour to a level with theirs, and to 
diminish commerce. That which should give aspo'/^er to trade ivith na- 
tions who might be richer than ourselves would tend lo raise our wages to 
a level with theirs. By bringing the Irishman here, and enabling him to 
make his exchanges with us, we raise him to our level as a producer. By 
exporting our people to Ireland, and compelling them to make their exchanges 
there, we should sink their wages to a level with those of that country. 
The policy that brings people here and raises them in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, is that which promotes commerce. That which causes them to return 
home, and thus arrests the tide of immigration, preventing advance in 
civilization, is the one which diminishes commerce. 

• Report, December, 1848. "I- Ibid. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



HOW PROTECTION 

The object sought to be accomplished is the improvement of the condition 
of man. The mode by which it is to be accomphahed is that of increasing 
his productive power. The more food a man can raise, the more and belter 
food may he consume, and the larger will be the surplus that can be appro- 
priated to the purchase of clothing, to the education of his family, to the en- 
largement of his house, or to the improvement of his machinery, and the 
greater will be the amount of leisure that can be appropriated to the im- 
provement of his modes of thought. 

The better his machinery, and the more readily it can be obtained, the 
larger will be his production. Machinery consists chiefly of iron, and the 
more readily that can be obtained, the more rapid will be the increase of 
production and the improvement of the physical, moral, intellectual and 
political capacities of man. It is the great instrument of civilization. 

The more durable his work, the more rapidly will his capilai increase. 
Where iron is abundant it is substituted for wood in the building of houses, 
which are thus secured from fire, and in the construction of ships and roads,hy 
which transportation is improved — and with each such step his powers of 
production are increased. 

That he may obtain iron readily, he must have the command of fuel, ob- 
tainable at moderate cost of labour — in otker words, cheaply — for things are 
cheap or dear not in proportion to their money-price, but to the quantity of 
labour required for obtaining them. The money-price of grain, in Ireland, 
is less than in England, yet the cost in labour is so great tnal the poor cul- 
tivator eats stiil poorer potatoes. The money-price of coal is less than it 
was two years since, yet the consumption has diminished, because the 
labour-price has risen. The money-price of cotton in those parts of- India 
in which it is raised, is about two cents per pound, yet ihe man who raises 
it covers his loins with a rag, dispensing with clothing for the rest of his 
body, because the labour-price of cloth is great. Where production is 
small, the labour-price of commodities is high, and consumption is very 
small ; and vice versa, where production is large, the labour-price of com- 
modities is low, and consumption is great. 

Large production requires gisod and cheap machinery, and that we may 
obtain such machinery, we must have good and cheap fuel. Abundance 
of fuel and iron are the foundation upon which civilization must rest, and 
whatever the course of policy that tends most to facilitate their acquisition, 
that is the one which must tend most rap idly to augment the productive power 
of man, and to increase his power and his capacity for improvement. 

Iron ore and fuel exist throughout this country in such profusion as is 
elsewhere unknown. Nowhere in the world can they be so readily ob- 
tained — nowhere so easily brought into combination with each other. The 
anthracite of Pennsylvania is the best fuel in the world, and it can be mined 
as cheaply as any other. It ia interstratified with iron ore in great abun- 
dance. Limestone abounds close to the great Schuylkill region, and 
it may be obtained with as little labour as anywhere in the world. The 
ores and fuel of Ohio and the West are thus described : — 

The beds of ore are easy of access, Ijeing anJ associated with materials necessary for its re- 
ductioa, cannot Jail to be of immense sontces of wealth. Most of ihe working-beds of 
ore are above the flrsl workable bed of ooal. The amount of workable ore iiiMuskinEmn 
county is esliiiialed at 153,600,000 cubic yards, which, when melted, -will yield about 
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Jmlf Ihat nnmber of Ions, in pigs. We need nol now speak of iooalities. Mr. Bt^ga 
closea hia report on iron ore aa follows : — " A very low calculation of the amount of good 
iron ore in the region which has this season been explored, is equal to a solid, unbroken 
stratum, siily miles in length, sixty miles in width, and tbtee feet in thickness. A square 
mile of this lajrer, being equivalem in round numbers to three millions cubic yards, when 
melted, will yield as many tons of pig icon. This number, multiplied by the number of 
square miles in the stratum, will give 1,080,000,000 tons j which, from three counties 
alone, will yield annually, for 2700 years, 400,000 tons of icon— more than equai to the 
greatest amount made in England previous to the year 1SS9.'' — Ohio Paper. 

The country bordering on Carp River (Lake Superior) is, perhaps, the richest on the 
globe lor its iron ore. The "Jackson Iron Company," whose location we had the 
pleasure of visiting, is situated some twelve miles liom the Lake Shore, and about three 
miles from the iron mountains. One of these mountains belongs to tile above-named 
company, otid the other to the "Cleveland Iron Company." These two mountains, as we 
ware incirmecl, are by far the richest and most valuable of any iron deposit that have 
been discovered — though it is said that mote or less iron ore is (bund spread over some 
seventeen or eighteen townships between Lake Superior and Green Bay. This ore con- 
tains fram 75 to 90 per cent, of pure iron, and metal made from it by the Jackson Com- 
pany has been submitted to the severest tests, and proves to be of the very beat quality 
of iron that is made in any part of the world, having been drawn down to the size of 
No. 36 wire. The Jackson Iren Company (under Ihe superintendence of P. M. Everett, 
Esq., who we now understand leaves, and is succeeded by C^ar Jones, Esq., of Jackson) 
has been making iron for some twelve or eighteen months. — Lake Superior Neim, 

Such heing the case, we might suppose that the consumption of fuel and 
iron would he great, but such has not hcen the case. 

In 1810, the domestic manufecture amounted lo only 50,000 ions. In 
18^, it had reached 100,000. In 1818, '19, '20, it may perhaps have 
reached 70,000, but even that is very doubtful. The total impoitatioa of hax 
and pig iron in those years was 40,000 tons, or 13,333 per annum. The 
import of manufactured articles of iron may have been half as much, and 
this would give a consumption of 90,000 tons, or 200,000,000 of pounds for 
apopulation of 9,400,000 persons, heing a little over 20 pounds per head. The 
average consumption of the Union for all purposes, for house-building and 
ship-huilding, for agricultural implements, and for machinery of every de- 
scription, v/as equal, therefore, to little more than twice the weight of 
an axe per head per annum, and yet there existed, as there now exists, a 
capacity to produce iron at less cost of labour than anywhere in the world. 
If we desire now to understand the cause of this, it may be found in the fact 
that up to the Revolution, the manufacture of iron, even that of horse-shoe 
nails, was prohibited, and there existed no inducement to erect works for the 
smelting of the ore, when the pig could nol be used. The consequente was, 
that it did not grow with its natural growth, while that of England was 
forced forward, and when the day of nominal independence arrived, that of 
real independence was still far distant. Under the various tatifis from 1789 
to 1812, the duties were ad-valorem, commencing with 7i per cent, and 
gradually rising until they had attained, before the war of 1812, 17| per 
cent. The production of iron had made no progress, and the whole supply 
had to be sought abroad, the consequence of which was that it was scarce 
and dear. Embargo, non-intercourse, and war raised the price so high that 
furnaces were built in considerable numbers ; but with the peace, the duties 
on manufactured iron were reduced to 20 per cent. The demand for pig 
iron was thus diminished, and the price in Pittsburgh, which had been $60, 
fell in 1820 and 1821 to $20, the cousequence of which was the ruin of 
nearly all engaged in its production. This, however, was not a consequence 
of reduction of duty. At that very lime the duty on pigs was $10, and on 
bars $30 per ton, and thus the selling price at that place was far less than 
the freight and duly on imported iron. Iron was nominally cheap, but 
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really dear: so dear that consumption was destroyed. Labour was at 3G 
per month, and wheat sold for 25 cents a bustel, and ttus was produced so 
total an inability to consume this most necessary of all commodities, that al- 
though the furnaces were closed, the whole import of pig and rolled iron in 
1821, was but 4000 tons, or one ton to every S,500 persons. It may be 
doubted if the consumption of that year exceeded six pounds per head. 
We see thus that the power (o import disappeared with the power to pro- 
duce, as has already been shown to have been the case on other occasions. 

Who, now, were the losers by the greatly increased difficulty of obtaining 
this g;reat inslrument of civilization ? To answer this question, we must 
first inquire who are the great consumers of iron ? The farmers and planters 
constitute three-fomths of the population of the nation, and if the loss were 
equally distributed, that portion of the loss would fall upon them ; but we 
shall find upon inquiry that it is upon ihem, the producers of all we con- 
sume, that the whole of it must fall. 

The farmer needs iron for his spades and ploughs, his shovels and his 
dung-forks, his trace-chains and horse-shoes, and his wagon- whe els ; for his 
house, his barn, and his stable. He needs (hem, too, for his timber. If 
iron be abundant, saws are readily obtained, and the saw-miller takes his 
place by his side, and he has his timber converted into plank at the cost of less 
labour than was before required to haul the logs to the distant saw-mill. He 
obtains the use of mill-saws cheap. If iron be abundant, the grist-mill 
comes to his neighbourhord d h h h' ' t d ' t fl 

giving for the work less gra hwbfre mdbyll d 

men employed in carry h d 11 I b b d 

spades and picks are read lyb ddh d mdd and h 

passes more readily to th d k If b d 

the railroad enables him h d f I h If h p 

and potatoes, to markets f m wh h bef h 1 h b 

of transportation, except as regarded articles of small bulk and much value — 
wheat and cotton. If iron be abundant, the woollen-mill comes, and hia 
wool is converted on the spot by men who eat on the ground his cabbages 
and his veal, and drink his milk, and perform the work of conversion in re- 
turn for services and things that would h8.ve been lost had they not been thus 
consumed. At each step he gets the use of iron cheaper' — that is, at less 
cost of labour. If iron be abundant, the cotton-mill now comes, and the 
iron road now brings the cotton, and his sons and his daughters obtain the 
use of iron spindles and iron looms by which they are enabled to clothe 
themselves at one-twentieth of the cost of labour that had been necessary 
but twenty years before. Instead of a yard of cotton received in return for 
two bushels of com, one bushel of corn pays for six yards of cloth — and now 
it is that the former grows rich. 

A careful examination of society will satisfy the inquirer that aO the 
people engaged in the work of transportation, conversion, and exchange, 
are but the agents of the producers, and live out of the commodities they 
produce, and that the producers grow rich or remain poor precisely as they 
are required to employ less or more persons in the making of their ex- 
changes. The farmer who is compelled to resort to the distant mill em- 
ploys many persona, horses and wagons, in the work of converting his grain 
into flour, and his land is of small value. Bring the mill close to him, and 
a single horse and cart, occasionally employed, will do the work. The 
farmer who employs the people of England to produce his iron, is obliged 
to have the services of numerous persons, of ships and wagons, a,nd horses, to 
aid in the work. Bring the furnace to his side, and let his neighbour get out 
his iron, aud he and his sons do much of the work themselves, furnishing 
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timber, ore, and the use of horses, wagons, &c., when not needed on the 

The man of Tennessee sends to market 300 bushels of corn, for which 
he receives in return one ton of iron, the money-cost of which is 860, but 
the labour-cost of which is the cultivation of ten acres of land. If he 
could follow his corn, he would find that the men who get out his iron 
receive but 30 or 40 bushels, and that the remaining 260 or 270 are swal- 
lowed up by the numerous transporters and exchangers that stand between 
himself and the men whom he thus employs. If, now, he could bring 
those men to his side, giving them double wages, say sixty bushels of corn, 
he would be a gajner to the extent of 240 bushels. While he has to give 
800 bushels, his iron is dear, and he can use little. When he obtains it for 
60 bushels it is cheap, and he uses much. His production increases, and 
his ability to use iron increases with it, and the demand for workers in iron 
increases, and all obtain food more readily, the consequence of which is thai 
they have more to spare for clotting, and for other of the comforts or she 
luxuries of life. 

Whenever there is in market a surplus of any commodity, tie whojft 
quantity tends to fall to the level of the lowest price required tr enable the 
holders to find purchasers, and so long as we shall continue ro have a sur- 
plus of food for export, the price of the whole must conlinus to be regulated 
by that which can he obtained for the trivial quantity sect to Liverpool. 

Whenever it is necessary to resort to distaut places to procure a part of 
the supply of any commodity, the price of the whole is regulated by the 
cost of obtaining this last small portion. In lBi7, wo produced 800,000 
tons of iron, yet the demand was so much in adi'^ance of the supply that we 
were obliged to import a small quantity, and the price at which that was 
obtained fixed the price of the whole. The farmer is thus always selling 
in the cheapest and buying in the dearest ma'^et. The labour and capital 
required to produce a ton of iron, are not as great as are needed for the pro- 
duction of forty bushels of com, and yet he gives for it three hundred, be- 
cause of the quantity of labour wasted i" transporting the one to the man who 
produces the other. 

The prices of labour and irgn e--« toth higher than in Europe, and there- 
fore we import both. The ptTf\; of food is lower than in Europe, and there- 
fore we export it. Wheiievir the import of labour shall be such as to do 
away with the necfssiiy fi>r exporting food, as food, its price will be high, 
and we shall cease to esport it. Whenever the import of men shall be such 
as to do away with (he necessity for importing iron, the price will be low, 
and we shall export food in the form of iron. By the same operation the 
farmer will thus be enabled to obtain high prices for his grain, and to buy 
his iron cheap. He vrill then buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market, and the value of his labour will be increased. 

We have seen tliat in the period that elapsed between 1831 and 1829, em- 
hracing the six years which followed the passage of the act of 1824, the con- 
sumption of iron rose to about 25 pounds per head. In the three foUowing 
years, under the tariff of 1S28, it rose to 47. By the Compromise Act, the 
duty on railroad iron was abolished, and the consequence was, that the power 
of consumption diminished, remaining at an average of but 46 pounds for the 
next nine years. Under the strictly revenue clauses of the tariff it fell 
to 88 pounds, being less than the consumption of eleven years before. By 
1846, it had risen to 94, and in the following year it rose to 98. Who were the 
persons that benefited by this change? Let us see. The abundance of iron 
facilitated the opening of coa! mines by means of steam-engines and other 
machinery, and the making of roads, by means of which coal, and food. 
II 
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and timber co\i)d be taken to market, and tlius greatly diminished the number 
of persons intermediate between ite producer and consumer; and the abund 
ance of fuel and iron facilitated the construction of steamboats, dimioish- 
ing greatly the cost of transportation to and from market ; and facilitated 
theconstruciionof mills and furnaces, at ivliich the farmers and planters could 
make their own exchanges ; while the increased facility of obtaining ploughs 
and harrows, spades and ases, tended to increase the productiveness of labour, 
with large increase in the quantities to be exchanged, and in this manner 
the whole benefit resulting from the augmentedfacilityofohtainitig iron went 
to the cullivalOTs of the land, farmers and planters. 

But why should protection have been necessarj' to produce this result 1 
To the genei'al reasons already given, may now be added, those wiiicli refer 
particularly to iron. In a table now before me,* the English prices of mer- 
chant-bar iron are thus given : — 

£ s. £ «. £ s. £ !. 

1827— 9 10 @ 8 15 

1828— 9 -^ ~ " 
1839— 7 10 

1830— 6 15 

1831— 6 5 

1832— 6 5 

1833— e 15 

1834— 6 10 
11 10 1835— 8 5 

9 TO I 1936—11 10 
e here £i 10=521 60. and £15=$73, and every price between. 
Why should these enormohg variations take place ? It costs no more labour 
to make iron at one time thati at another. The man who rained a ton of ore 
or coal in 1832, when the pric? was £5 10, could mine more than a ton in 
1846, because machinery had beei, n;reatlv improved, and vet the price was 
then ^9. a J F . J y 

The season may be adverse for the giowth of grain or cotton, and the rut 
may destroy the potato crop, thus dimini&ding the quantity to be supplied 
witrh great increase of price, and yet neithei food nor cotton is liable to the 
euffirmous and sudden changes that we see ia Iwaid to iron, whicli ought to 
be perfectly steady. These changes are due to the unsound character of the 
system, and the perpetual changes that result therefrom. The consequence 
of them is, the constant recurrence of ruin to all, in othfer countriea engaged 
in the macufacture of iron. In 1816 it was high, and furnaces were built. In 
1831, it was low, and iron-masters were everywhere ruined. In 1825 it 
was high, and furnaces were again pnt in blast. In 1831, furnace-masters 
were again ruined. In 1836 it was high, and in 1842, it was low, and on 
both occasions the same operations were repeated. So again in 1846, furnaces 
were built, and now, in 1849 they are being closed. 

The consequence of this is that the jron manufacture throughout the 
country is in a barbarous condition Small furnaces abound, at which much 
labour is given to producing little iron At each forced intermission of the 
exertions of England to maintain the m nopol} of the production of this im- 
portant commodity, we can see it making it*. n-iy gradually to the land 
where alone it can be produced at small cost of labour — that land where ore, 
coal and limestone are inter=t ratified w ith each other, and at which it would 
long since have arrived but for our frequent changes of policy. 




1837—10 5@ 


6 15 


1838— 9 10 @ 


9 15 


1839—10 5 @ 


9 10 


1840— 9 @ 


8 


1841—7 1B@ 





1842— 6 10@ 


5 5 


1843— 5 0@ 


4 10 


1844— 6 6 @ 


5 


1845— 6 10 @ 


9 


1846— 9 
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Very little examination is necessary to satisfy the inquirer that it has been 
precisely when iron has been lowest in England, in 1833 and 1843, that 
our consumption was least ; and it is now diminishing rapidly, as our furnaces 
are being closed and their owners ruined. The power to consume declines 
daily. With another year or two the price abroad will be high, but time 
will then be required to get the old furnaces icto operation, and still 
longer to build new ones; for iron-making is like buying lottery tickets, 
and the blanks are more numerous than the prizes. That time arrived, 
pig iron may be again $40 and bars §80 per ton. 

So long as a nation is dependent on England for any portion of its supply, 
so long must prices continue to be thus variable, and so long must ihe con- 
sumption of this important article, and the facilities for producing it, be 
small, and all the deficiency falls on the producer of food, or wool, or cotton ; for 
it is he that pays the cost of transportation, conTersion and exchange. The 
consumption of (he present year will not, probably, exceed 700,000 tons, for 
the make at home is greatly diminished, and the stock on hand has increased 
to an extent nearly approaching that of the import from abroad. Next year, 
there is strong reason for believing that it will be still farther diminished, 
whereas, there can be no doubt that that year, had the system of 1842 remained 
unchanged, would have seen the domestic product attain 1,300,000 tons, or 
3,00(^000,000 of pounds, being 125 pounds per head ; the increase for 1846 
having been almost equal to the whole consumption, per head, in 1843-3. 
Thenceforth, the price would have been regulated by the cost of production 
here, and not by the flu ua f p licy abroad ; and thenceforth the prices 

would have been da ly d m n h n as the machinery of production improved. 
The object of the c I al j n s hat of increasing the number of trans- 
p t t d h who are to be supported out of the 

1 bo f h f d pi The object of the protective system is 

d h b b d h question now to be settled is, whether 

h 1 b h wh p od all that we consume, or the exchangers 

hllbm rsW hi to succeed, we should have perfect 

fd fd f fdm consists in beiog compelled to forego 

hasoc nfmn hh fellow-men for the improvement of 
h d d h 1 Id be the stoppage of every furnace 

h U h 11 h noaged in mining coal and ore would be 

mp II d h of food, which would be lower, while 

Id b h i d 1 h her. Its cost in labour would be so far 

increased that consumption would fall to the point at which it stood in 1821 . 
Perfect protection would soon quadruple our production, and vast num- 
bers of persons would mine iron and coal instead of raising food, which 
would be higher. The labour-cost of iron would be diminished, and the 
consumption would be increased ; and it is by aid of iron that production is to 
be increased, exchanges facilitated, conversion improved, land increased in 
value, and farmers and planters made rich. 



From 1829 to 1832, the domestic production increased about fifty per cent. 
During the whole of that period, the Union was ajitateiJ by threats of 
nullification and disunion, and there existed no motii'e for investing in fur- 
naces or roUing-mills the large amounts required fcr the cheap production of 
this important commodity. From 1842 to 1847, the production trebled, and 
perhaps quadrupled. During the intermediate period it was almost stationary. 

I propose to inquire what would have been 'fte result, had the production gone 
ontoincroaseatlherateof only 15 per ceBi. per annum, and then to examine 
what would have been the effect on the working men, the planters and 
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farmers of the Union, with a view to ascertain from the experience of the 
past what is probably the true course of policy for the future. 

Starting with 300,000 tons in 1832, and increasing the product 15 per 
cent, the succeeding years would have been as follows : — 

. 230 1839 . . 532 

, 265 1840 . . 612 

1841 . . 704 

1843 . . 810 

1843 . . 930 

1844 . . 1070 

It will be seen that the highest increase of any year is scarcely more than 
that which actually took place in years between 1843 and 1847, when every 
thing had to be recommenced, after a state of almost utter ruin. What now 
would have been the amount of investment required for the production of thia 
quantity of pig-metal? A furnace capabieofproducing 5000 tons per weekniay 
cost830,000. Wecannowproduce800,000tons. To have made it 2,000,000 
would have required the building of 240 furnaces more than we have built, 
and their construction would have required *8,000,000, being far less 
than the amount that has in that period been spent in building packet ships 
to run between New York, London, and Liverpool, — leaving out of view 
all other expenditure upon shipping, whether for building or sailing 
them. The skips have disappeared, or will disappear, leaving nothing be- 
hind. The furnaces would be still in existence. At one establishment in 
Pennsyivania there are six furnaces capable of producing 800 tons of metal 
per week, or 41,600 tons per annum. The cost of these may have been 
$200,000. To build ships capable of transporting that quantity would re 
quire an investment of at least 1750,000. At the end of a few years, the 
whole of that capital would be sunk, while the furnaces might last almost 
for centuries. The tendency of the colonial system is thus to compel the 
employment of capital in temporary machinery, and (he object of protection 
is to enable the owner ot it to invest it in that which is permanent. 

It will he asked, what should wo have done with all this iron! In 
answer, I say, that every man is a consumer to the full extent of his pro- 
duction. The man who made the iron would have required food, fuel and 
clothing. The man who mined the fuel would have required iron, food 
and clothing. The man who raised the food would have required iron, fuel 
and clothing. The matt who made the clothing would have required 
iron, tbod and fuel. The man who raised the wool and the cotton would 
have required food, fuel, iron, and clothing. Production would have largely 
increased, and there would have been a large increase in the power of con- 
suming all the commodities necessary for the convenience and comfort of 
man. la. other words, there would have been a great increase in the pro- 
fits of capital ani the wages of labour. 

Had prodoction gone on at the rale I have indicated, we should havo 
in the period fiam 1S34 lo the present time 15,000,000 of tons, whereas we 
have had but 5,0QO,OD0. These 10,000,000 would have filled the country 
with machinerj', ensbling the farmers and planters to have the consumers 
by their sides, and in additVju would have given them roads by which to go 
to market at half the present cost. Their necessity for going to distant 
markets would have diminished, while their power so to do would have in- 
creased, and with every step in this progress they would have become 
enriched. 

It may, perhaps, be said that this demand for labour would have dimin- 
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ished the power to produce food and cotton. On tlie eoatrary, it would 
have increased it. Two-thirds of the labour actually employed in the 
makinff of this iron and its conversion into the various forms to fit it for use, 
would aave been saved labour — labour that has been wasted. Further, the 
farmer and planter would have exchanged their food and cotton on the spot 
for iron, and here would have been a further and vast saving of labour. 
The increased facility of oblainiug- spades and hoes, ploughs and harrows, 
horse-shoes, carts and wagons, would have rendered the labour on the farm 
or plantation more productive. The rapid growth of railroads would have 
prevented the necessity for going to market with produce, and facililated 
the transport of manure, and marl, and lime, and thus the power to apply 
labour steadily and advantageously would have largely increased. The 
neighbouring coiton-mill or woollens-mill would have furnished clothing for 
food and labour, and thus the necessity for looking to distant markets would 
have heen diminished, while the power to resort to them would have largely 
increased. The increased demand for labour and its increased reward, 
would have tended largely to augment immigration, and each new arrival 
would have been a mouth to be fed and a back to he clothed, to the advan- 
tage of both farmer and planter. Farms and plantations would have been 
divided, and more food and cotton would have been obtained from small 
ones than are now obtained from large ones. The land would have increased 
in value, and the fanners and planters would have grown rich because of 
increased production and diminished cost of exchange, and a part of the sur- 
plus would have been appropriated lo the purchase of books and news- 
papers, and musical instruments and pictures, and thus would intellectual 
have kept pace with moral and physical improvement. Instead of all this, 
the period from 1835 to 1843 was one of diminished production and in- 
creasing poverty and crime, ending with bankruptcy and repudiation. 

What has been said in regard to iron is equally true in regard lo coal, but 
it is unnecessary to go into detail. Had the tariff of 1838 been adopted as 
the settled policy of the nation, the consumption of anih ac e n ould by this 
time have reached 10,000,000 of tons, and the vast coal fields of he West 
would likewise be giving forth their products by m II ons and hus the 
food of the farm would have been condensed into fuel ad fi o- t for 

transportation, and providing means of transportation. I e d of hi , we 
have had a series of changes that have involved in rum almos all ha have 
been largely interested in giving to the nation the ext o d na y vorks that 
connect Philadelphia and New York with the great coal region of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Stale bankruptcy and repudiation have been followed by that of 
conipanies which have done more for the real advantage of the Union than 
any others that have ever existed within its limits, and all this has been pro- 
duced by a policy under which the wljole consumption of iron was reduced 
below 40 pounds per head, when it might long since have reached 300. 

Had the production of iron and coal been allowed to increase, and the 
manuFacture of cotton to grow, we should be now consuming a million and 
a half of bales ; and had the woollens manufacture been allowed to grow, 
we should now have a hundred millions of sheep, the whole of whose wool 
would be required for our domestic consumption, for those who produce 
largely consume largely. 

The perfect harmony of interests is nowhere more perfectly exhibited 
than in a thorough examination of the course of proceeding in relation to 
both coal and iron. Both were heavily protected from 1816 to 1824, but 
neither grew, because the iron manufarAure, the cotton and the woollen 
manufactures, did not grow ; and so would it now be, were iron and coal pro- 
tected at the cost of cotton and wool. All wax and wane together, and the 
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man who would protect himself at th t f I * n ' hb n k s a sad 
mistake. It is useless to produce n huamak. dtn rket is 

to be found in the rolling-mi il, h nd j h h h p lie cut- 

ler's shop and that of the axe-mak and hey n n mu fi d a market 
among the producers of food, and ! a d c Tl e hipwn 1 1 uses 

largely of iron, and that he may d h mu b a 1 g ma kct for 

sugar, tea, coffee, and other of h 1 and n 1 The 

larger the market, the larger will b h n ump n f n d 1 larger 
the latter, the more rapidly will h f n g In ] olitical 

economy there will be found no d s d 

CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

HOW PROTECTION AFFEC^a 



Combination of action is indispensable to increase in the value of labour. 
The first cultivator can neither roll nor raise a log, with which to build 
himself a house. He makes himself a hole in the ground, which serves in 
lieu of one. He cultivates the poor soil of the hills to obtain a little com, 
with which to eke out the supply of food derived from snaring the game in 
his neighbourhood. His winter's supply is deposited in another ho!e, liable 
to injury from the water which filters through the light soil into which alone 
he can penetrate. He is in hourly danger of starvation. At length, how- 
ever, his sons grow up. They combine their exertions with his, and now 
obtain something like an axe and a spade. They can sink deeper into the 
soil; and can cut logs, and build something like a house. They obtain 
more corn and more game, and they can preserve it better. The danger 
of starvation is diminished. Being no longer forced to depend for fuel upon 
the decayed wood which alone their father could use, they are in less danger 
of perishing from cold in the elevated ground which, from necessity, they 
occupy. With the growth of the family new soils are cultivated, each in 
succession yielding a larger return to labour, and they obtain a constantly 
increasing supply of the necessaries of life from a surface diminishing in 
its ratio to the number to be fed ; and thws with every increase Jn the return 
to their labour the power of combining their exertions is increased. 

If we look now to the solitary settler of the West, even where provided 
with both axe and spade, we shall see him obtaining, with extreme difficulty, 
the commonest log hut. A neighbour arrives, and their combined efforts 
produce a new house with less than half the labour required for the first. 
That neighbour brings a horse, and he makes something like a cart. The 
product of their labour is now ten times greater than was that of the first 
man working by himself. Mote neighbours come, and new houses are 
wanted. A "bee" is made, and by the combined effort of the neighbour- 
hood the third house is completed in a day ; whereas the first cost months, 
and the second weeks, of far more severe exertion. These new neighbours 
have brought ploughs and horses, and now better soih are cuUiialed and 
the product of labour is again increased, as is the po«er to preserve the 
surplus for winter's use. The path becomes a road Exchanges begin 
The store makes its appearance. Labour is rewarded by larger returns, 
because aided by better machinery applied to better soils The town 
grows up. Each successive addition to the population brings a consumei 
and a producer. The shoemaker wants leather and corn in exchange for 
his shoes. The blacksmith requires fuel and food, and the firmer wants 
shoes for his horses ; and with the increasing facihtj of exchange mon 
labour is applied to production, and the reward of labour rise", producini; 
now wants, and requiring more and larger exchanges The road becomta 
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a turnpike, and the wagon and horses are seen upon it. The town becomes 
a city, and better soils are cultivated for the supply of its markets, while 
the railroad faciUtales exchanges with towns and cities more distant. The 
tendency to union and to combination of exertion thus grows with the growth 
of wealth. In a state of extreme poverty it cannot be developed. The 
insignilicanl tribe of savages that starves on the product of the upper soil 
of hundreds of thousands of acres of land, looks with jealous eyes on every 
intruder, knowing that each new mouth requiring to be fed tends lo increase 
the difficulty of obtaining subsistence j whereas the farmer rejoices in the 
arrival of the blacksmith and the shoemaker, because they come to eat on 
the spot the com which heretofore he has carried ten, twenty, or thirty 
miles to market, to exchange for shoes for himself and his horses. With 
each new consumer of his products that arrives he is enabled more and more 
to concentrate his action and his thoughts upon his iiome, while each new 
arrival tends to increase his power of consuming commodities brought from 
a distance, because it tends to diminish his necessily for seeking at a dis- 
tance a market for the produce of his farm. Give to the poor tribe spades, 
and the knowledge how to use them, and the power of association will begin. 
The supply of food becoming more abundant, they hail the arrival of the 
stranger who brings them; knives and clothing to be exchanged for skins 
and com; wealth grows, and the habit of association — the first step towards 
ci vi li zation — aris cs. 

Ilisnotgoodfor man tolivealone, and yet throughout this country, we find 
thousands and tens of thousands of men flying to the West, there to commence 
the work of cultivation at a distance from their fellow-men, while millions 
upon millions of acres of rich land in the old States remain untouched. If, now, 
we refer to the course of events during the last thirty years, we see that 
the tendency to migration increased rapidly between 1834 and 1843, when 
the building of mills and furnaces ceased, and that during that period 
we colonized Texas and Oregon. In the years which followed, the tendency 
to emigrate diminished, to break out afresh under the influence of the 
policy of 1846. The last twelve months have witnessed the departure of 
very many thousands to California, Santa Fe, ifcc., while the emigration to 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and other portions of the extensive West, is entirely with- 
out precedent, 

" It is estimated," says the editor of one of the Iowa papers, 

« Thai between fourteen and tifteen hundred wagons have crossed llio Mississippi al 
this place, wilhiti the last five weeks, liringing em^ranls from Oliio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, and all of them seeking homes in Iowa. They liave," saya he, "EBnerally gone lo 
the new counties on and west of the Des Moines river, where, wo know, they will find 
lands and other agricullural advantages, equal to any in the world. Allowing five per- 
eona to a wagon, there have crossed at this place alone, between 7000 atid 8000 persons. 
We are told ihet the samo extraordinary influx of immigrants has taken place at all the 
other crossings along the river Dubuque, down to Keokuk. It is, therefore, reasomible to 
aoppose that from 30,000 10 60,000 persons have been added to out population within 
the last month and a halt, and the tide is still pressing towards us.''* 

If we desire to find the reason for the extraordinary tendency now prevail- 
ing to seek the West, it may be found in the diminishing value of labour in 
the older States. The production of iron, coal, cotton and woollen cloths, 
and of commodities generally, has diminished ; and there is not only no de- 
mand for labour in the construction of new mills and furnaces, or in the 
opening of new coal mines, but the number of persons employed is actually 
diminished. The natural increase of our population is aJmost 600,000, and 
•he immigmtion of the present year is about 300,000 ; and thus 900,000 

• Burlington (Iowa) Gazette, 
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persons are added, while the tiumter that can find employment in the old 
States is less than it was two years since. All these people must eat, and if 
they cannot obtain food in exchange for labour, employed in the mining of 
coal or manufacture of cloth or iron, they must raise it for themselves, and 
hence it is that the population of the new Slates grows now so rapidly. 

Here is a case of apparent discord. The people of the new States 
need neighbours to help them to make roads and build churcfies and 
school-houses, and the slate of things that injures the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Virginia, benefits all those who are already in Wis- 
consin and Iowa, They profit by free-trade and would he injured by pro- 
tection. Strange as it may seem, however, directly the reverse is the case. 
The harmony of interests is perfect, and ihe discord is only apparent. The 
new States would grow faster under protection than they now do under 
free-trade. But for the aboiition of protection, in 18;i2-3, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, &c., would now be populous States, as I propose -now to show. 
From 1831 to 1825, there existed no inducement for emigration from Eu- 
rope to this countrj'. Wages here were low, and the difficulty of obtaining 
employment was great. The average numberof immigrants was but 7138, and 
the last year was little more than the average. By 1829, it reached 24,000. 
Five years after. (1834,) it was 66,000. The average of the next nine years 
was but 73,000 ! and, io the last of those years, it was but 75,179. Like every 
thing else, immigration was stationary. In the four following years it was 
trebled. This year it may reach 230,000. It has already begun to decline. 

It is obvious that the demand for labour grows with increase in the num- 
ber of modes in which it can be applied ; and that with every step in that 
direction the return to labour increases, enabling the labourer to obtain larger 
wages — that is to say, more food, fuei, clothing, books and newspapers, and 
greater facilities for the education of his children, in return to the same 
labour. We see that the power to obtain these good things increased rapidly 
from 1830 to 1834, and that the effect was to produce a vast increase of 
immigration. With every such increase there must, necessarily, have been 
increased power of combmation, accompanied by increased facilities for ob- 
taining the things for which men are wilUng to labour; offering new attrac- 
tions for the labourer, and producing a further increased tendency in the same 
direction. In aformer chapter, I havesupposed that it might by this time have 
reached 1,000,000 per annam,and that it would have done had it doubled but 
once in four years. A duplication in three years would have brought it by this 
time to 2,000,000. Taking it, however, at the former quantity, we should 
have imported ia the intermediate period nearly 6,000,000, instead of less 
than 3,000,000. If we now add thereto the natural increase of all these 
people, we would have at this moment a population exceeding by at least 
5,000,000 the number we now have; and of these, while vast numbers 
would have been employed in giving value to the lands of the older States, 
by opening mines and building furnaces, millions would have sought the 
West, the access to which would have been rendered daily more and more 
easy by the increased facility of obtaining iron for the construction of steam- 
boats and rail-roads. 

The large immigration of the last and previous years is by many ascribed 
to the troubles in Europe ; hut their eflect has been small. AU commodities 
lend to seek the best market, and to this rule labour forms no exception. 
The people of Europe are anxious to transfer themselves here because man 
is here a commodity of more value than in Europe, and can obtain more 
food, fuel and clothing, and better shelter, in return for the same quantity of 
labour, than he can at home ; and the more widely extended the knowledge 
that such is the fact, the greater is the anxiety to reach our shores. Had 
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the demand for labour continued to increase as it did from 1844 to 1847, the 
immigration of thepresent year wouldprobably far exceed even half-a-million; 
whereas, there is every reason to believe that there will be a great diminu- 

CHAPTER NINTH. 

HOW PBOTECTION AFrECTS THE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION INTEftNAL AND 



The more widely men are separated, the greater is the difficulty attendant 
Oil the making of roads, and tlie greater is the quantity of labour lost to the 
farmer in performing the work of transportation, and the poorer he remains. 
The raore men are enabled to combine their exertions, the greater is the 
facility of obtaining roads; the less the labour lost in tmnsportation, the more 
can be given to the work of production, and the richer will the farmer grow. 

During the years from 1835 to 1840, the tendency was to separation, 
and there was great need of roads. The widely scattered settlers of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Mississippi could not make them of themselves, and 
none would trast them individually with the means necessary for their con- 
struction. To remove this difficulty, they united in borrowing the food and 
clothing and the iron required for the purpose, pledging the faith of the 
State for payment of the cost, and the result was universal ruin. Men were 
scattering themselves, and labour was becoming less productive ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that immigration ceased to increase ; and it waspr^ 
cUely when the growth of population from that source was arrested, that 
we were extending the area of settlement, and diminishing the power of 
combining exertion for the purpose of increasing the return to labour. 

We are now doin^ precisely the same thing. Men are scattering them- 
selves widely, and there is a great demand for roads. The papers from 
day to day inform us of the new ones that are being made in the West with iron 
that is obtained in exchange for certificates of debt, bearing interest, that 
must be paid. The men who should be making iron are seeking the West, 
and borrowing the iron ihey should be making, and, if the system be long 
continued, the result must be the same that was witnessed in 1843-3. 

It is to this unnatural expansion of a small population over large surfaces 
that is due the agitation of the questioa of improvement by the general 
governmeat, one of the most dangerous now remaining to be settled. If 
the settlement and cultivation of new lands, and the formation of new States, 
proceeded naturally, the population would become sufficiently rich to be 
enabled to make their own roads and improve their own harbours ; but as 
that cannot be the case under the existing system, they look to the govern- 
ment for aid. At this moment, it is proposed that a vast amount of land 
should be given, or sold at a very low price, to aid in the making of a roid 
to California, a work that, if prosecuted with vigour, would be finished half a 
century before it would pay interest on its cost, because it would tpnd only 
to promote the further dispersion of population, and the further dimmution 
in the productiveness of labour. We need concentration to render labour 
more productive, and to promote immigration ; and if that be obtamed, the 
natural and profitable settlement of the country beyond the Mississippi will 
go on so rapidly as to insure a connection with the Pacific, with ai^antage 
to all, in a very reasonable time. It is doubtful if there is a single instance 
on record of a road having been made with a view to attract population, or 
one that has been altogether dependent on through travel and tnde as this 
must for a long time be, that has not proved a failure. To make roads pro- 
ductive, they must pass through countries where men consume on the land 
a good portion of the products of the land, and grow rich, and not through 
12 
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those in which, because of the absence of consuming populalion, every Ihing 
that is raised on the land is sent from the land, and its ownera remain poor. 
If this road be now made, there will be great loss somewhere, and fall 
where it may, it wil! he a loss to the community. 

The reason why such roads are unprofitable is, that the transportation 
upon them is almost entirely limited to bulky articJes that must be carried 
at low freights. The moat valuable of all commodities is man, and upon 
such roads the travel is small, for the people are poor, and must remain at 
home. Their products pay little to the road, yet the little that is left pur- 
chases but little of silk, or cloth, or other of the articles of merchandise 
upon which high tolls can be charged. Where, on (he contrary, there is a 
large consuming population on the line, the way-travel is great, and the 
commodities that pass to market pay good freights, while the balance pays 
for much merchandise to be returned. 

Applying these views to the means of intercourse with foreign nations, 
we may now, I think, see why it is that shipping grows with protection. 

The merchandise we send to Europe is bulky, and the returns are com- 
pact, a consequence of which is that the outward cargo has generally had to 
bear almost all the charges of the voyage. 

From 1830 to 1834, the reward of labour was, however, such as induced a 
great increase of immigration, and thus was secured a valuable return cargo, 
the receipts from which tended largely to diminish the charges on outward 
freights, and thus the planter and former were enabled to consume more 
largely of the merchandise of Europe, which pays high freights, and more 
of tea and coffee, while the demand for the raw mateiiais used in manufac- 
tures, also enabled ships to bring Ihem as part of their return cargoes, 
facilitating the transmission of our produce and merchandise to other parts 
of the world. 

From 1835 to 1844, immigration was almost stationary. So was ship- 
ping. From 1845 to the present time immigration has grown rapidly. So has 
shipping. We now import 300,000 persons, and the usual allowance being 
two persons to five tons, it follows that shipping to the extent of 250,000 
tons, making three trips per annum, is so employed. Freights to Europe 
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that purpose alone would be 830,000 tons, and freights to Europe would be 
almost nominal, for great riumbers would go altogether in ballast. What- 
ever tends to increase the bulk of the commodities imported tends equally 
to diminish the cost of transportation, and to Increase the export of the pro- 
ducts of the farmer and planter. If we imported raw silk, we should import 
Frenchmen to manufacture it, and coffee for them to drink, and the ships 
that imported the silk, the men, and the coffee, would cheaply transport 
cotton or cotton cloth. If we import gutta percha, we obtain it from one who 
desires to buy cloth, and to whom cloth can then be cheaply sent, If we 
import gutta petcha goods, we obtain them from men who have cloth to sell, 
and to whom cotton cannot be cheaply sent. If we desire, then, ti 
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id our navigation, the object is to be accomplished by the 
adoption of measures that will bring the loom to take its place by the side 
of the piough. The harmony of the agricultural, manu&cluring, and ship- 
ping inteiesis would here appear lo be complete. 

With such an importation of men, there would be an annual addition of 
1,000,000 with whom we would h.'a.va perfect freedom of trade, unitlterfered 
with by custom-house officers, sailors, or ships. At the end of ten years, 
there would be thus made an addition of twelve or thirteen millions of 
persons, who would consume twice as much cotton as is now consumed by 
the whole people of Great Britain and Ireland, The harmony between the 
views of the free-traders and those of the protectionists would thus appear to 
be almost perfect. The more the subject is examined, the more obvious 
does it become that the only road to perfect freedom of trade lies through 
perfect protection. 

CHAPTEK TENTH. 

HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE FARMER. 

Among the large exporters of food are Ireland, Canada, Russia, and the 
United States. 

The first exports both food and population. The bulk of her trade is alto- 
gether outward, and the food has to Sear all the cost of the voyage out and 
home. The yield to the producer is therefore small, and lends rapidly to 
diminish, the consequences of which are, famine, pestilence, and depopu- 

The second exports food and lumber, and imports some population for 
honM consumption, and much that is exported to the United States. The 
cxclsa of exports is, however, sufficiently great to throw nearly the whole 
weight of the voyage out and home upon the producer. 

Neither of these countries has any protection against the colonial system. 
The food they export comes back to them in the form of cloth and iron, duty 
free, and almost freight free, because the hulk of tho traffic is in the outward 

Kusaia exports food, but she protects manufactures, and thus makes a market 
for much of it at home. Her capacity to supply grain is by one authority 
stated to be equal to 17,000,000, and by another 28,000,000 of quarters, 
(153 and 252 millions of bushels of 60 pounds weight,) and we are told 
that— 

"In the years when there is no foreign demand for Ihis surplas, a portion of it is em- 
ployed, with little regard to economy, in fattening cattle l&r the butchers, and for the sake 
of the tallow. Much is absolutely wasted, and the remainder, leil unihrcshed, becomes 
the prey of birds and mice." Also tbat " if a foreign mackel could be found for it, Russia 
could easily export annually 50,000,000 of quartets of grain, (equal to 450,000,000 of 
bushels of sixty pounds ■weight.)"' 

The system of that country is adverse to the growth of wealth and in- 
telligence. Large armies and hosts of officials are maintained out of her heavy 
taxes, paid from the earnings of the producing classes, while the existence 
of serfdom, and the necessity for giving so large a portion of the lives of the 
healthiest and best-formed of the population to the business of carrying 
sabres and muskets, tends to prevent the existence of any hope of improve- 
ment; and without hope there can be little disposition for exertion. Never- 
theless, as we see, the Bussian has food to waste, while Irishmen perish by 
tens of thousands of starvation. 

In this country the system of protection exists. It is now limited to thirty 
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per cent. ; and for the last twenty years it has but once, and for a very brief 
period, been at a lower point. By its aid there has been produced a 
diversification of pursuits, that enables men to economize much time and 
many things that would otherwise be wasted, while women and children find 
employment at such wages as enable them to be large consumers of both 
food and clothing. Wages are high, and hence it is that there is so large an 
import of the most valuable of commodities — man. 

We imported last year about 300,000 persons. Estimating their con- 
sumption of food at twenty cents per day for each, there was thus made a 
market on the land for the products of the land to the extent of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. Their transportation required the constant employment of 
250,000 tons of shipping, and ships carried freight to Europe at very low 
rates, because certain of obtaining valuable return cargoes. The farmer 
thus obtained a large home market, and the power of exporting cheapJy to 
the foreign one, and to the conjoined operation of these two causes is due 
the fact that wheat and flour have continued so high In price. 

We may now, I think, understand many curious fects now passing before 
our eyes. Food is so abundant in Russia that it is wasted, and yet among 
the larn^e exporters of food to Great Britain is this country, in which it sells 
at a p Im h g! as L pool d w h gh Th 

produ f Eu a h b all h h rg d h m 1 h 

sequen hhpd mnp dk d d 

thus th f ransp a lad 1 d 

continu g ThfrmfhUndS dh d 

marke h ply b u h u n g b h fly 1 bl d 

thesp p g Hhf hdmk d 

and canaJs, and builds steamboats; and h h f ra p ^ 

internal and external, so for diminished th h d ff" h p f 

barrel of flour in Pittsburgh and in Liverpo ! h 1 k h d ta 

almost inconceivably small. 

The bulk of the trade of Canada is outwards ; and the consequence is 
that outward freights are high, while our imports of men and other valuable 
commodities keep them low with ua, and therefore it is that the cost of trans- 
porting wheal and flour from our side of the line is so much lower than 
from the other, that both noiv pass through New York on their way to Liver- 
pool.* Henceit is that there has arisen so vehement a desire for commercial re- 

• From one of llio journals of llie clay I tako Ihe following extract from a Canadian 
letter:— 

" Our comraercial relations with your Union are a snbject of great anxiclywilli usal llio 
present lime. Wheal is worth from a*, lo 3s., York, more on your sido of the Lake than 
on (hia. This is owing lo two causes ; the 30 per cent duty you impose upon our grain 
wben imported and Eold !n youi marliet, anil the want of a suffleienl: number of reEident 
wheat buyers who have suifieient capital lo enable tbeixi lo take advantage of your bond- 
ing Act. If your Cabinet has determined lo annex ns, ihey will refuse us reciprocity. In 
1847, wo oiported of Canada Wheat, 3,3*9,688 bnshels, and in 1848, 3,413,397. Weshall 
export, at least, twice as mnch this year; fcr every acre of land thai was in a condition to 
grow wheat was sown with that grain, and the orop throughout the whole of Western 
Canada, eicept perhaps ihe Middle District, is unusually heavy. 

'" The Examiner' estimates, and 1 think with tolerable acouraoy, that our farmers will 
Ihia year lose 81,500,000, fiom a want of having &ee aooesa ibr iheit produce to your 
markets. The Convention of Delegates from each of these Provinces, now silting at 
Halifai, have under consideration the question of seenring a more easy interchange of 
commodities between tlie Provinces and the Slates. A notion has got abroad, thai if 
Canada, Nova Scoda, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland were 
nnited, Ihcy woidd then have a better chance of obtaining (ice trade from you llian in 
their present isolated condition. It is rumoured that the Home Government, for soma 
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ciprocity, and even for annexation. The protective system has thus not 
only the effect of bringing consumers to take tLeit places by the side of 
the producer, facilitating the consumption on the land of the products 
of the land, and facilitating also tlie exportation of the surplus to foreign 
markets, by diminishing outward freights, but the further one of producing 
among our neighbours a strong desire for the establishment of the same per- 
fect freedom of trade that now exists among the several Slates, by becoming 
themselves a part of the Union. Protection, therefore, tends to the increase 
of commerce and the establishment of free trade, while the British system 
tends everywhere Co the destruction of commerce and to the production of a 
necessity for restriction. 

We see, thus, that if we desire to secure the command of that which is 
falsely called " the great grain market of the world," it is to be effected by 
the adoption of such measures as wilt secure valuable return freights. The 
most costly and the most valuable of all are men. The least so are pig-iron 
and coal The more of the latter we import, the larger will be our surplus 
d he higher will be the outward freight, internal and external, the 
gr ill be the waste, and the poorer will be the farmer. The more of the 

m we import, the smaller will be our surplus of food, the lowerwill be 

e ard freights, and the more numerous will hi the commodities that 

n g Europe, to be given in exchange for luxuries that now we cannot 
pu h 

W ve now importing a million of men annually, the downward freights 
on our canals and railroads would be greatly diminished, while the outward 
freight across the ocean would be little more than would pay the cost 
attendant upon loading and unloading it, and yet we should be building 
ships and steamboats, and making railroads at a rate of which we could now 
form no conception. 

By aid of these men, coal and iron would be produced by millions of tons, 
and the increased facility of obtaining food and iron would give new facilities 
for building cotton and woollen mills, and type-foundries and printing-offices, 
and all the men employed in them would be large consumers of food, and 
thus would the farmer gain on every hand. 

The labourer, in Ireland, obtains 6rf. or 8d. for a day's labour when em- 
ployed, but the average of the year is even less than the former sum. He is 
our great customer for Indian com, the cost of which, by the time it reaches 
him, is about 4s. or five times what it has yielded to the farmer, delivered 
on his form. Eight day's labour are thus required for the purchase of a 
bushel. Transfer that man to the coal-fields of Ohio or Indiana, and he 
may purchase far more by the ivork of a single day. He at once becomes 
a much better customer for food, and is enabled to consume largely of sugar 
and coffee, to the advantage of the merchant — of wool, to the further advan- 
tage of the cultivator of the land — of lumber, to the advantage of the man 
who has land uncultivated that he desires to clear — of cotton, and indigo, 
to the benefit of the planter — and thus it is that every interest in the country 
profits by the transfer of the poor cuhivators of Ireland, and of Germany, lo 
the coal fields and iron-ore beds of the Union. 

The young Englishman who aspires to be an operative spinner.and now fills 

purpose of its own, has recommended this federation, and of cmirae the Colonial puppets 
wlio move at the dictation of Downing street, will pretend that a measure which has been 
IbroBd upon Ihem, uripnated in the oonunercia! neceasidsB of the Provinces. To obtain 
the free trade they desire, the Nova-SootiaoB allowed symptoms of a willingness lo admit 
your Ashing vcfBeis a Httle nearer than within three miles of their shores; and Canada 
would probably throw open her coasting-trade to your vessels, if England will permh her, 
after the new NavlEBtion Law comes into operation." 
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the place of the latter in his absence, receives 7s, Gd. — Sl'SO per week,* 
the price of two bushels of Indian corn. Place him in Alabama, and he will 
earn the present price of twenty bushels, and he will then eat more and 
better food, and consume ten pounds of cotton where n 
but one 

The 1 d 1 
one-thi d f 
here, a d h 

The g 
over tb p 

or six bushel; 
of cotton. 

The poor Highlander, driven from bis native bills to make room for sheep, 
starves in the miserable lodging-houses of Glasgow .f Could he be trans- 
ferred here, he would become a large consumer of food and cl lb' g 

Our present policy is directly the reverse of all this. We p g 

meu by tens of thousands to California, and by hundreds of h d 

the West, thus diminishing the power of combination of action, d n 

the necessity for the use of ships and wagons to carry the p du e 
market. Thus far the immigration has been maintained, a d f h 
Europeareconsequentlylow, but, with the diminished wages of h 1 bou 
immigration must fall off, and then freights must rise, and tb b m 
measures that diminish the home consumption must increa h f 

going to the distant market. The cost of the voyage out and h m m 
be paid by somebody. If there is no return freight, the farn pi 

must pay the whole. If there is a large and valuable return freight, he 
need pay scarcely any portion of the cost. To California, we must pay all the 
outward freight, for there is no cargo to be returned. Bulky articles, the 
produce of the farm, cannot, therefore, go from here, and the consequence is, 
that ewery emigrant to that country is a customer lost to the farmer, and a 
customer to a diminished extent to the planter. 

The most costly and most valuable of commodities, as I have already said, 
is Man. Tbe more valuable the commodities that can be imported into 
any country, without going in debt for them, the richer that country wiil 
grow ; and this is equally true of every Slate, county, township, town, 
&c., into which it may be divided. Of this no oue can doubt, and yet 
every portion of the Union is engaged in exporting to the West, to Teias, 
Oregon, and California, this most valuable of all commodities, receiving 

' London Econoniiat, Vol. VI. p. 259. 

f Ediiibargh Eeview, October, 1849. 

i A recenl Bririsli journal, speaking of ihe Queen's visil to Scotland, llius describes ihe 
effects of the desolating policy that has been pursued in the Highlands :^ — 

" The unliHed hilli and gknt IcU their cum slory most effectually. The slieep farms of 
twenty miles length and breadth proclaim tbe dark cbaraotei of that policy which is fast 
making of the Higblands a great htrndng^round. Her Majesty is to pass threiugh a land 
Df Ameers. The same wretched policy as that which has fiesolated Scinde, originating in 
the Eiime miserable cause — the selfishness and pleasDre-aeeking of the owners — has laid 
waste the Highlands. They want a Sir Charles Napier — a legislative if not a military 
Napier. IIib/ tiesd tht reptai of llie game and entaU lau>i, and viilh those Itaea r^aicd, in 
twenty yeari there icould be no deadly mJiTiding a popalaiion to welaane the monarch on the 
beatUiful but noic deiolale sht/rei of Loch long attd Lack Aix. The pines^ would Sourish 
again ; and newspaper reporters would not be weighing the question whether there be 
or be not a habitable house where they might rest within ten miles of Loch Laggan." — 
Sartk BrUish Mail. 

§ The standard of the Campbells, who inbabiled this region, bote a pine. 
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nothing in return. We import now hundreds of thousands, yet ihe old States 
retain scarcely any of them. All must go West, for the worlting of mills and 
furnaces is stopped, and the huilding of mills is at an end until we have a 
change of policy. Such is the effect of the colonial system, established for 
the purpose of preventing combination of action among the people composing 
various nations of the world, and maintained by the pursuit of measures 
destructive alike to the interests of the people of England, and of the world 
at large. "Many of our manufacturers," says a Manchester broker, " have 
exported to a loss, and if, by so doing, they have kept foreign competition at 
bay, and checked the increase of industrial eatabiishments abroad, it is an 
unenviable success; still," he adds, "as this country is doomed to be a manu- 
facturing state, nothing remains but to beat or be beaten."* 

These losses are of perpetual recurrence. They are a natural conse- 
quence of the " war upon the labour and capital of the world," in which 
England must " beat or be beaten." They must be paid by somebody, and 
they are paid by the labourers of England, who are compelled to work at 
diminished wages ; but to a much greater extent by the labourers of the 
world, who are compelled to be idle, earning nothing to pay the farmers and 
planters for food and clothing, when they would gladly be employed, earning 
wherewith to feed and clothe themselves and their children. 

How small is, under these circumstances, the power to consume food, 
will be obvious to those who see that three-fourths of the people of England 
are consumers and not producers, and that yet their import of grain of the 
last two years of free trade is but two bushels per head. How insignificant 
is the quantity she takes from us, and trivial the amount when distributed 
among the people of the Union, may be seen from the following statement 
of the last two years of comparativefy large export : — 





FiQur. 


Wheat. 


Corn. Cora-meal. 




Barrols. 


Bushels. 


Eushels. Barrels. 


iding June 30, 1848, 


958,744 


1,531,000 


5,062,000 226,000 



Aug. 31, 1849, 1,114,016 4,684,000 12,721,000 88,000 
The last and largest amounts in round numbers, to 10,000,000 of bushels 
of wheat, and 13,000,000 of bushels of com. Deductiag the transportation, 
the product of this on the farm may be taken at not exceeding, and pro- 
bably not equalling 610,000,000, or less than fifty cents per head for the 
people of the Union, What is the prospect that even this amount will con- 
tinue to be exported may be judged by the fads that nothing but the 
exceeding lowness of freights has thus far maintained the export, and that 
calculations, based upon the low price of food in Europe, are now being 
made upon the export of grain to (his country. 

" The aooounla Ihat have reached us from yoar side about Ihe wheat crop have led W 
an iclea here Ihnt it is nol improbable llie United Slates may beeonie an importing ootmtrjr 
tor grain, as on some previous occasion about ten or twelve years ago. We regard this 
as highly improbable ourselves, although Sturges slludB «) it in their commercial circular 
lOKiay. It is said Mark Lane governi the irarld'a grain prices: and, if so, the European 
range may cetlainly be expected to be very iow, foe the fall here is fully 5s. to Cj. per 
quarter, one-siith of the entire value, within the last month. Oala are down » 16s. per 
tiu.irter." — Zonrfoii Correspondftii of Ote National Ird^ligmcer. 

The shipments of both wheat and flour have already fallen off in a most 
extraordinary degree, since freights have somewhat advanced. In Septem- 
ber, flour was carried to Liverpool for 6d. a barrel, and sometimes even 
less. The lapse of two months has brought the charge up to 18rf., and the 

■ Circular of Du Fay Si Co., Mardi 1, 1648. 
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effect is shown in the following statement of the export fioni the principal 
ports of the Union from the first of September to the latter part of Novem- 

Flour, Meal. Wheat. Corn. 

Barrels. Barrels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1849 . . . 118,000 1,210 212,504 544,874 

Last year, same period 491,000 27,754 849,350 3,447,820 

Decrease . . . 373,000 26,544 636,846 2,902,946 

Notwithstanding the large increase of agricultural population, the quantity 
of wheat and flour received at tide-water, on the Hudson, shows a diminu- 
tion, while the only increase is that of about 2,000,000 of bushels of com, 
which found a market abroad only because of the very low freights. 

The import of men has made a market for «20,000,000 worth of food, and 
these people, once here, remain consumers of food and ca=tomers to the 
farmer, unless compelled to become producers of fool -md r 1 o le 

The "great grain market of the world" has absorbed half as much 
because of the low freights, but with the advance of fre gl t s now 
diminishing, and must still further diminish with the con uan e of 1 a 
advance. " Since the commencement of the Califom a exc en e ear 
seve.: hundred vessels," we are lold,* "have left for he Pac fi nany of 
which will never re-visit us." These ships will not be replaced unless 
freights be sufficiently high to pay their owners. If m n gra n go on 1 y 
will be soon replaced, and the cost of doing it will be [ a d by mn g an s 
who come to be customers to the farmer and planter, LT it do not, they w ill 
not be replaced, and the high freights of the remaining ones must be paid 
by the farmers and planters seeking customers in Europe. 

That immigration will be arrested, must be obvious to all who study the 
tables given in the third chapter. The difficulty of obtaining food, fuel, and 
clothing — i. e. wages — in return for labour, is increasing. The value of 
man is falling, and the inducements to immigration are passing away. 
Should it diminish next year to the extent of 100,000 persons, there will be 
a loss of market to the extent of 87,000,000. The California excitement 
which carried off' so very many thousands of the customers of the farmer, 
with food to feed them on the road,t wili no longer exist. Here is another 
hundred thousand customers lost to the farmer, and with them a demand 
for another $7,000,000 worth of food. The European market is being 
closed. Nothing tha,t diminishes production can maintain prices. 

A comparison of the amount of immigration and the prices of wheat 
during the last few years, will show how essentially the interests of the 
farmer are connected with every operation tending to bring the consumer 
to lake his place by the side of the producer : — 

iN. Y. 



Years. 


Immigrado-r. 


Price o 


f Wheat in 


. Pliilad. Frit 


» of Flour i 


1840 


. 84,000 




SI-00 




«5-25 


1841 


. 83,000 




94 




5-72 


1842' 


. 101,000 




112 




5-74 


1843 


75,000 




75 




4-47 


1844 


74,000 




89 




4-70 
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1845 


. 102.000 


1846 


. 147,000 


1847 


. 234,000 


1848 


. 229,000 


1849 


. 299,000 
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5 ofWheal in Pliilad. Price of Flour in K. Y. 

86* . . 4-52* 
104 . . 5-23 
1-33 . . 5-96 [potato rot.] 
1-19 . about 5'35 
500 
If wii convert into iron delivered back upon the farm, free of duty, all 
the food that has been this year exported, we shall find that it wiil yield 
250,000 tons, or twenty-five pounds for every person of the populatioo. Let ijs 
now £0 to the vicinity of a furnace, and see how light, by comparison, is 
the charge for iron when it is produced on the spot, and paid for in com- 
modities of which the earth yields by tons, as potatoes or hay — or in straw 
that would otherwise bo wasted — or in labour not required-on the farm, and 
then estimate how many tons might have been obtained fty (he producers of 
this grain, had they made a market on the land for )>e products of the land. 
Let us now suppose that instead of closing oli'i^ama.ces we had buiit fifty 
new ones, each capable of making 5O0O tons "^vith rolling-mills to convert 
the product into bars, and had thus applietJ'il'e labour of some of those im- 
migrants ; and that we were now md^g, as we might readily be doing, 
350,000 Ions of iron more than wai''>i>''de last year, would not that alone 
have made a permanent market p^ilhe land for as much of the products of 
the farmer as we have exporte'^'to England ? Would not that hare reduced 
the cost of iron ? Would it/ot have raised the price of labour? Would it 
not have promoted immigw^on T Would it not have promoted the building 
of ships and the reductftn of freights? Would not the farmer thus have 
had the confro! of ibe niatket of England to a much greater extent than he 
can have under a systenl that discourages immigration and ship-building ? 
Does not his power to go abroad increase with the diminution of the necessity 
for seeking a market abroad! If we were importing largely of r — -■"■ 
and men from^^^taiy, could we not send cotton yarn to Italy ir — ■ 
than it now goes through England ? — and if we were importing 
from Fiance, could we not send to Prance, in return, food, in the form 
of coaJt and iron, at less cost for freight than that at which they now have 
English coal and iron that must pay all the cost of the voyage out and 
home ? The greater the value of the import trade — and men are the most 
raluable commodities we can import — the greater will be the variety of 
articles we can export. 

It is contended that by having two markets to which he must resort, the 
condition of the farmer is improved, and that if he had but the home-market 
he would have lower prices than at present — that is to say, that if he could 
sell all he produces at home, he would obtain less than he now obtains by 
going from home. Directly the reverse is the fact, when men are compelled 
to seek a distant market. 

The first questions to be asked in reference to this are — Why is he 
obliged to go from home ? Why does the supply of food increase faster 
than the demand? For this there are two reasons. First: we do not 
import consumers enough; and. Second: of those whom we do import 
too many are forced to become producers of food, in consequence of "Ac 
difficulty attendant upon employing themselves in other pursuits vfcere 
they would be consumers of food. The man who works in a coa.' mine 
earns $300 a year, and perhaps more. Much of this goes 'Or food, 

• Some of these variations are, of course, aliribuiable lo Iho eilent of 1^^ crop. Tha 
yield of wheal in Ihe West in ihis year was iarget than in any sinco 18?J. 

t Offers have been made lo transport coai lo France at Hllle mor* than the ordinary 
fre^hl from Philadelphia to Bostoc. 
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and all of it goes in payment for thinirs that ire the product of the 
earth, for every man is a consumer to the full extent of liis production 
Ten thousand miners and lahonrers dre customers for tho'^e producl"! to 
the extent of $3,000,000 Forty thou'ind mechanics, miners and lahourers, 
are customers to the farmer and planter to the extent of $12 000 000, 
which is far more than i\e can expect to export in future ^ear' We 
now import annually above a quarter of a million of people, ind there 
are half a million of our own homegrown population annually attaining 
maturity. By deducting from agT'Cuhure 20 000 working men we dirajmsh 
the number of producers, and by emploj ing these 20,000 in other pursuits 
we increase the number of consumers to such, an extent as to prevent the ex- 
istence of the surplus of which ive now complain Judging, honever, from 
the past, the adoption of protection as a permanent si stem would result in 
the increase of immigration to a vast imount, and of these a large proportion 
would gladly remain copsumers of food, whereas under the present system 
they are compelled to become producers of food. 

When farmers hare a demand at home for all they raise, they obtain a 
higher price than when they ha\» to go abroad. In the one case, they ob- 
tain nearljr as much more than the price in distant markets as the cost of 
transportalion/rom those markets, whereas, when they have to go abroad, 
iiey obtain as much less than the price in *hose markets as the cost of trans- 
poetation to those markets, and the price o) the whole is regulated by thai 
tffhich can be obtained for the trivial surplus, (i-ain and flour have for several 
years been higher in the coal region of Pennsylvmia than in Philadelphia, 
because the demand has been always in excess of (he supply. Close the 
mines, and the farmers will have to send their products to Phi4delphia, re- 
ceiving llierefor the city prices, minus the cost of transportation. At the 
present 'time, the price of grain throughout the Union is maintained wholly 
by the domestic market, for flour sells in Liverpool at lessi than the price in 
New York. Close the mines and factories, and convert miners and me- 
chanics into farmers, and the price at home must be the Liverpool one, 
which will then ho lower than at present, minus the cost of transportation, 
which will then he higher than at present. 

Admitting, however, that we are to have at all future times, a surplus of 
grain for expo]!t, the next question would be — What is the course that vnll 
secure to the farmer the highest price in foreign markets ? The answei 
must assuredly be, that it will be that which tends most to diminish the 
quantity to be sent to those markets from this or other countries. If, then, 
the present system of the commerce of the world tends to increase the 
supply, it must be adverse to the interests of the farmer. That such is the 
case can, I think, readily be shown. 

We know that the more miners and mechanics we have, the more food we 
consume ; and that the more agricukurists we have, the more food we pro- 
duce. Such, then, must be the case with other countries. We know that 
under the protective system miners and mechanics increase in number, and 
that under the free-trade system the producers of food increase in number. 
Such, then, must be the case with other countries. It is obviously, then, to 
ou- interest that Russia and Germany should consume more food and 
eipo-t less, and that if they and we should do so, the price of food would 
rise. Russia and Germany, and we ourselves, have established the pro- 
tective tystem, and the result has been to increase the consumers and 
diminish fte producers ; and if all the world could follow our example, the 
supply of food now pouring into "the great grain market of the world" 
would be so lit diminished that the price would rise. This, however, is 
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but one of the effects that would result from a general determination to put 
down the colonial system. 

We have seen that the consumption of cotton in other countries is small, 
while here it is large. The price has already fallen so low that the planters 
are resorting to the cultivation of wheat, a measure that must tend to the 
injury of the farmer. Now, if we were consuming one half more cotton 
than at present, this state of things could not exist. The price obtainable 
by the planter would then be sufficiently high to prevent the necessity of 
abandoning its culture. Let us now suppose that Canada, and Russia, and 
Germany, and Ireland, could make a market ibr their now surplus labour, and 
thereby enable themselves to consume two or three pounds of cotton, where 
now tbey consume but one, and to consume more food than now they do — is 
it not obvious that the prices of food and cotton would both rise t Thai such 
would be the result of the abolition of the colonial system, as regards these 
countries, appears perfectly certain. If so, then the maintenance and ex- 
tension of the protective system, with special reference to the entire abolition 
of that unnatural one which Great Britain has established, appears to me to be, 
most certainly, to the interest of the farmers as well as of the planters of the 
Union, and of the world. 

Let us next examine the working of the system in Canada, in which there 
being, almost literally, no manufactures of any kind, there is no market on 
the land for the products of the land. 

Freedom of trade is, there, perfect : that is to say, the people of Great 
Britain enjoy a cor pi p Ij I h h y by d which alone 

the lumber and food fhpp fCnd nb rted into cloth 

and iron. The c q h 1 I h f n factured arti- 

cles is so great hi p f h 11 The whole 

export of cotton IhfmG B hNh American pos- 

sessions, in the se j Ib40-46 ra d j m 11 ons of yards, 

fine and coarse, and fhhl h md Id give but ten 

yards per head, or about two and a half pounds of cotton to each individual; 
whereas the consumption of the tjnion averages thirteen pounds per head, 
and is .far more than that in the States nearest to Canada. If, now, we desire 
to know why it is that consumption is leas on the one side of the line than 
on the other, the reason may be found in the fact, that the Canadian gives 
much more labour for his cloth and his iron than the American. Even his 
wheat is less in price; and if so, how must it be with those bulky com- 
modities that will not bear transportation? He must, in the words of Sir 
Francis Head, " eat all he raises," for he has not made, nor can he make a 
market on the land for the products of the land. 

To the Canadians it is perfectly obvious that the price of food with us is 
maintained by the demand for home consumption, and therefore it is that 
there exists so universal a desire for the abolition of all restriction in the 
importation of their productions into the Union. They have perfect freedom 
of trade with "the great grain market of the world," and by it they are ruined. 
They desire intercourse with the great graia-producers of the world, anii to 
obtain it they would gladly sacrifice their intercourse with England, taking 
production in lieu of free trade, and becoming members of the Union. 

Were Canada within the Union, her consumption of cotton wouid rise to 
a level with our own, for she would at once commence to make iron and cloth 
at home, producingtherehyademand for labour that is now being wasted. In- 
stead of being a customer to the planter to the extent of two and a half pounds 
per head, everyCanadian would take a dozen pounds; and thus would fifteen 
millions of pounds be added to the consumption, to the infinite itd vantage of the 
planter. The farmer of Illinois might then safely admit of free trade with 
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his Canadian neighbours, because wilJi increased home consumption they 
would experience less necessity for going abroad to find that market for their 
products which the colonial syslem now denies to them at home. The farmer 
who belieres in the advantage of free trade with England, should give his 
vote for the free admission of Canadian ivheat, raised by men who consume 
cloth and iron made by men who eat the wheat of Poland and Russia, The 
farmer who sees that the price of wheat is maintained by the home demand, 
will bo cautious of the admiasion of foreign wheat, duty free, until, by means 
of annexation, the farmer of Canada shall obtain the same protection that he 
himself enjoys, and thereby he enabled to make a market on the land for the 
products of the land. 

Having thus examined the effects of protection, let us now look to what 
would he the effects of the adoption of perfect freedom of trade, as urged 
upon the world by England. It could not feil to be that of rivelting upon 
the world the existing monopoly of machinery for the conversion of the 
products ofthefarm and the plantation into c(oih and iron, closing the fac- 
tories and furnaces of Russia, Germany, and the United States, and com- 
pelling the people who work in them to seek other modes of employ- 
ment, and the only resource would be to endeavour to raise food. There 
would then be more food to sell ; but who would buy it ? We have 
already seen that the whole exports of Great Britain amount, after paving 
for the grain she now imports, to but S4 33 per head, and that, smalt 
as it is, it tends to diminish. With that she has to pay for her sugar, 
tea, coffee, cotton, wool, lumber, and all other foreign articles required 
for her own consumption, leaving her no power to pay for more grain. 
Nevertheless it would be poured into her markets, and the consequence would 
be that she would obtain three bushels where now she has but one, precisely 
as we have seen to ho the case with cotton. "Mark Lane go\-ems the world s 
grain prices," and as the price o'btainable for the surplus would fix that of 
the crop, the result would be, that the farmers would everywhere be ruined, 
and this with no benefit to the manufacturers of England, for her farmers 
would likewise be ruined, and her agricultural labourers would be discharged, 
as is now (he case with Ireland, whose population, deprived of employment at 
home, swarms to England, and destroys the power of the English labourer 
to obtain food, even at its present low prices — and the lower they fall, the 
less must be the demand for labour, and the less the power to obtain wages. 

The proverb says, " put not too many eggs in one basket." The object 
of the British system is, and has always been, that of compelling the world 
to put all the eggs in the same basket; and the natural result is the occur- 
rence of perpetual convulsions, producing devastation and ruin throughout 
the world, whenever her artificial system becomes deranged. A review of 
her operations, during the past thirty years, shows her, at every interval of 
four or six years, holding out to the world the strongest inducements to send 
her all they could spare of sugar, and coffee, and cotton, and agricultural 
produce of every description. About the close of the second year of this 
movement, when the machinery of importation had got into full operation, 
a change is seen to have " come over the face of the dream," and the whole 
energies of the country to have been directed to breaking down prices, with a 
view to compel exportation. The farmers and planters whom she so recently 
courted are now ruined. Their agents are selected as the first victims, and 
if the result be bankruptcy, public or private, it is followed by vituperation 
of the foulest kind ; and thus is insult added to injury. The people of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, Indiana and Illinois, Michigan and Mississippi, 
have had to endure all this, the result of the working of the Compromise tariff 
of 1833. In 1846, the whole world ivas urged to send food at any price. 
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la 1847, the whole object was to depress prices. Rice was sold for (he mere 
freight and charges. Large shipments of com brought the -shippers in debt 
for the payment of those expenses. T!ie fever and the chiil having passed 
away, there is next seen to succeed a period of languor : then one of moderate 
activity, such as is now beginning to make its appearance. Next, specula- 
tion, escitemenl, and large imports, to he followed by the ruin of all around, 
in the effort to save herself. At the present moment, she takes certificates 
of debt in payment for iron, as was the case ten years since ; but the day is 
not far distant when these certificates will have to bo redeemed with gold. 

Were it proposed to the people of the Union to make New York or Penn- 
sylvania the deposit for alt the products of the Union that required to be 
converted or exchanged, the absurdity of the idea would be obvious to every 
one. The wheat-grower of Michigan would find himself entirely at a loss to 
know why he should exchange with the neighbouring wool-grower byway 
of New York; and the cotton-grower of South Carolina would be equally at 
a loss to see the benefit of a system that should compel him to exchange with 
the wheat-grower of Virginia, through the medium of Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh ; yet such is precisely the object of the colonial system. The wheat 
of Michigan travels to Liverpool with the wool of Michigan, and the exchanges 
between the wheat-grower and the wool-grower are effected through the 
market of Leeds, three-fourths of the wool and the wheat being lost on the 
road. The rice of South Carolina goes to Manchester in company with the 
cotton of South Carolina ; and the corn and tbe cotton of Tennessee cross 
the ocean together ; and this long journey is performed under the idea that the 
planter can obtain more cioth for his rice, or the farmer more iron for his corn, 
by this circuitous mode of exchange than he would do if the exchanges were 
made on the spot. There are many who doubt the truth of this, yet all 
English politico- economical writers assure us that such is the fact ; and every 
measure now adopted by the British Government is directed towards the 
maintenance of the monopoly of machinery, by aid of which the people of 
the world have been compelled to make their exchanges in her factories. 

If such a course would, under any circumstances, be absurd, how much 
more absurd is it in a case like the one under consideration, where the power 
of purchase is so small, and so little capable of increase. Whatever goes to 
England must be there consumed, unless it can be forced off by means of 
low prices; and for what she consumes, be it much or little, she has $4'33 
per head of her population to distribute, in the form of cloth and iron, among 
the farmers and planters of the world. It is a Procrustean bed, and the mis- 
fortune of the poor farmeis and planters is, that whatever she cuts off from 
the portion sent to her is, as a consequence of the system, cut off from all the 

The producers of the world have been, and they are now being, sacrificed 
to the exchangers of the world ; and therefore it is that agriculture makes so 
little progress, and that the cultivators of the earth, producers of all we con- 
sume, are so universally poor, and so generally nninstntcted as to their true 
interests. The day, however, cannot be far distant when our farmers and 
planters, at least, will be satisfied that their interests cannot be promoted 
by a system that separates the consumers from tbe producers, and renders 
cloth and iron so costly as to cause the average amount of the consumption 
of either to be utterly insignificant. 

The object of protection is that of diminishing the distance and the waste 
between the producer and the consumer; thereby enabling the producer to 
grow rich, and to become a large consumer of cloth and iron. That it did 
produce that effect is obvious from tbe immense increase in the consumption 
of both in the period between 1843 and 1847. That the facility of obtaining 
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iron enabled the farmer to improve his mode of production and obtain largo 
remrna is obvious from the fact that the supply of food increased so rapidly. 
That the free-trade system produces the reverse effect, is obvious from the 
great reduction in the consumption of iron in the years 1843 and 1843, and 
from the reduction now going on; the whole consumption of this year 
not equalling that of 1847, notwithstanding the vast increase of population. 

The producers of food throughout the world have one common interest, 
and that is to be promoted by the abohtion of the existing monopoly system, 
which tends to destroy themselves and their customers. 

The farmer is also a producer of wool, and therefore I will briefly allude 
to that interest. 

If we desire evidence of the truth of what has been said in relation to food, 
it may be found in the condition of the wool market for several years past. 
Our production is less than our ordinary consumption, and the consequence 
is, that the price is higher than in any country of ihe world, by the whole 
amount of the cost of transportation.* Close the woollenmills, and the price 
must fall to the level of the markets of Europe, minus the cost of exporta- 
tion. The increased supply then would, as a matter of course, produce a 
fall of prices, and then the sheep grower would be ruined. 

The changes of policy of the last twenty years have several times ruined 
the woollen manufacturers, and the sheep growers have as often extermi- 
nated their flocks ; the consequence of which is, that we have less than 
30,000,000, when, if the policy adopted in 1828 had been maintained, we 
should now have 100,000,000, and a market for their whole products at 
higher prices than now ; for the prosperous labourers, miners and mechanics, 
cotton-growers and food-growers, would then consume six pounds where 
now they consume but three, and the number of our population would be 
greater by 7,000,000 than at present. The discord that now exists is the 
result of the "war upon the labour and capital of the world" maintained by 
England, and when peace shall have been restored by the abolition of (he 
monopoly, it will be found that, between the interests of the sheep-grower, the 
producer of food, the miner and the mechanic, there is perfect harmony. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE PLANTER. 

Having thus shown how the English, or colonial, system operates upon 
the farmers of England and of the world at large, I propose now to examine 
how it operates upon the planters. 

Of all the products of the earth, cotton is that which is best fitted for 
.clothing purposes, and that which would be most universally used 
were it accessible to those who desired to use it, which it is not. There 
are few commodities that can be more easily raised, none that can be con- 
verted into clothing at less cost of labour, and yet, so defective are the 
arrangements for its distribution, that by the time it reaches the consumer 
it has become so costly that its consumption is almost nothing. 

The whole quantity of cotton raised is probably 1,500,000,000 pounds, 
being about one and a half pounds for each person composing the popula- 
tion of the world ; yet, notwithstanding the exceeding smallness of this quan- 
tity, the power of consumption throughout the world is so small thai the 
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producers are contending' with each other for the possession of the markets ; 
and the competition is so great that whenever the crop of this country reaches 
1000,000,000 pounds, it is sold at a price Jess than the actual cost of pro- 
ntries that formerly exported it to a considerahle 
e than is needed for their own small consumption • 
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is diminished 300,000 or 300,000 bales, the balance producing more in the 
market of the world than could otherwise have been obtained for the whole. 
No better evidence need be desired that there exists some error in the dis- 
tribution. 

Over-production cannot exist, but under-consumption may and does exist 
The more that is produced, the more there is to he consumed ; and as every 
man is a consumer Jn the exact ratio of his production, the more he can 
produce the better it will be for himself and his neighbour, unless there 
exist some disturbing cause, preventing the various persons desiring to con- 
sume from producing what is needed to enable them toeffectlheir exchanges 
with (he planter, to the extent that is necessary to their comfort. 

In examining into the movements of the cotton trade of the world, I may 
sometimes have occasion to refer to facts already given; and if I prefer to 
re-state them, it is because, from the great importance of a proper understand- 
ing of the subject, I deem it best to colled all the facts necessary to that 
end under one head. 

The two great cotton-producers of the world are India and the United 
States. The former has long exported to distant markets food and cotton, 
indigo and saltpetre, bulky articles, the freight and charges upon which absorb 
nearly the whole product, and, as a necessary consequence, the condition of 
the people has steadily deteriorated. The diflicnlty of obtaining food has 
steadily increased as her manufactures have declined, and repeated famines 
and pestilences have swept off millions, thus diminishing the power of com- 
bination ; and she now therefore exports men lo occupy the places recently oc- 
cupied by the slaves of Jamaica, Guiana, Demarara,and other of the West 
India colonies. With each such step, the cotton culture recedes from the low 
and rich lands towards the higher and poorer ones, and the condition of the 
cultivator deteriorates, for with each a larger proportion of his product is 
swallowed up in the cost of transportation. 

In the early part of the present century, the manufacturers of India sup- 
plied cotton goods to a large portion of the world. England had then, how- 
ever, invented machinery for its production, and to secure herself in its ex- 
clusive use she had prohibited its export, as well as that of artisans, and thus 
she compelled the cotton to come to the loom, instead of permitting the loom 
to go to the cotton. By degrees she cut off the foreign market of the manu- 
facturer, but his home market still remained to him, so long as the Company 
retained the exclusive control of the trade. In 1831, the last year of the 
monopoly, the export from England to India was hut 5,000,000 of yards, 
and 4,000,000 of pounds of yarn. In 1833, it had reached 60,000,000. In 
the first half of last year it was 110,000,000 of yards, and 10,000,000 
of pounds of yam. Large as are these figures, they require but little more 
iban 100,000 bales for their production, and would make a consumption of 
perhaps 330,000 bales per annum, to take the place of that which has 
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ceased to be raised. With every step in the increase of importation, 
production has diminished. The culture and the majnufacture both have 
disappeared from the rich lands of Bengal. The fields formerly occupied 
by this most useful plant have relapsed into jungle, and if we now desire to 
find the poor cotton planter we must seek him among the hills, where he 
obtains small crops in return for much labour, and then spends months 
in the worlc of traDsportalion to the Ganges, where his miserable product is 
shipped to Calcutta on its way to England, to return to him at the close 
perhaps of the second year, giving him a few yards of poor cJolh, a com- 
bination of cotton and flour, in return for the cultivation of an acre of land.* 

Under this system the value of labour diminishes steadily and regularly, 
and with it thequantily and quality of the cotton produced,! yet Englishmen 
are accustomed to reffard the low price of labour as one of the elements of 
cheap production, and to look to it as affording good reason to hope for large 
supplies in future. Thus Mr. Porter informs us that :— 

" In tha levsl plains of Candeish, and in many olher parts of Hindoslan, cotton wool, 
freed from liie seed, could be sold with a profit to llie cultivalors. al one jienny per 
pound, a cost which is trebled or quadrupled by the expense of conveyance to the potts 
of ahlpmenl." — Pnricr'i Progress of the Nalion. 

The price which remains to the cultivator is one penny per pound, but 
where "the profit" is to be found when the whole wages consist in an in- 
sufficient supply of the poorest food and clothing, followed by famine and 
pestilence in every case of failure of crops, it is diiEcult to imagine. Such, 
however, is the usual mode of treating this subject in England.:(: The more 

• The produce of the great ootlon-growing ilistricta on the Kerbudda is carried on oien, 
each taking one hundred and sixty pounds, at the extreme rate, in fair weather, of EBven 
miles a day. The distanoa to Mirzapote, on the Ganges, is five hundred miles, and the 
cost is two and a halfpence, or five cents, per pound. Thence it goes lo Calcutta, a dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles, by water, unaided, I believe, by sleam. From another 
portion of the cottou'^rowing districts, in tlie Deccan, the transport occupies a continuous 
journey of two months, and in the rainy season the road is impassable and the traflio of 
the country is at a stand. In the aieence of eiien a A)jnerf roiuJ, the carriers, with their pack 
cattle, are compelled to travel by daylight to prevent the loss of iheir bullocks in the 
jungles through which they have lo pass, and this under a burnin}! sun of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and forty degrees. If the horde, sometimes amounting to a thousand, 
is overtaken by rain, the cotton, saturated with moisture, becomes heavy, and the black 
clayey soil, through wkinh tietthe whole Hne of road, sinks under the feet of a man above the 
ankle, and under that of a laden os to the knees: and in this predicament the cai^ lies 
sometimes for weeks on the ground, and the merchant is mined! "Black clayey soils," 
rich and fettile, ate here superabundant, but the pt«r wretch who raises the cotton must 
cuhivate the high lands that require neither clearing nor drainage, and his masters lakt 
half the product of their poor soils while refusing even to mate a toad through the rich 
ones: yet forcing hira to send his cotton to market to he eiohanged for cotton clolh 
manufactured thousands of miles distant. A system heller calculated to compel men to 
continue cultivadng the poorest soils, by aid of slicks, could not he devised, 
flmpott of cotton fron-. India into England: — 

1844 88,000,000 lbs. 

1845 58,000,000 " 

ISiG 34,000,000 " 

Total espotl of all India to all parts of the world : — 

1835-36 1,305,000 GWts. 

183G-37 1,557,000 " 

1844-45 1,633,000 " 

1845-46 1,328,000 " 

1846, 8 months .... 600,000 « 

t A series of popular lectures on the cotton manufacture has recently been delivorad 
in London, by Mr. Warren, of Manchester. In his first leolm:e he stated that should the 
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unproductive labour can be made the lower will be its price, the more con- 
fident will be the hope of using it to advantage, and the larger will be the suras 
expended in an effort that must prove for evcrvain, while the people shall con- 
tinue to be prevented from consuming on the land the products of the land.* 

The deterioration of quality is due to the recession of cultivation from the 
lower and richer lands; and that recession is a consequence of the system 
that has ruined the manufacturers of India, and destroyed the power of 
combination of action. We know the superiority of the sea-is!and cotton. 
In Demarara, cotton plantations have always succeeded belter on the sea- 
coast than in the interior. So was it in India. Salt manure is deemed to 
be of absolute necessity if superior quality be desired, as it gives a staple at 
once strong and silky. Such being the case, it is useless to attempt im- 
provement, when day by day the cultivation recedes from the neighbour- 
htwd of the sea, producing in England a strong desire for the making of 
railroads by which it may be enabled to make its way from the hills without 
costing more labour for its transportation than had been required for its pro- 
duction. Every such effort must prove a failure. Free trade with England 
drove it to the bills. Freer trade will drive it to hills yet more distant. 
In some cases it is thought that if the poor people could be provided with 
carts, they could extend the culture with advantage, but the use of such 
vehicles supposes the previous possession of something like laid-out roads, 
and those are luxuries with which most of India is yet unprovided. 

Like the people of India, those of the Southern States of the Union have, 
thus far, had a bulky outward trade, that had, of course, to bear all the ex- 
penses of the voyage out and home. For a time, this prospered. lodia was 
distant from the machinery of conversion and Carolina was near, and while 
it still continued necessary to resort to the former for supplies, the price of 
that raised in the latter was the price in India, plus the difTerence of 
transportation. England was a sort of home market in which the planter 
obtained twenty or thirty cents per pound. By degrees, however, the near 
supply rose above the near demand, and it became necessary to seek for 

raanufocturing population of lliat counlry increase ctuting llie neil ten years in the ratio 
in wlibh it has dons dnring lire last, it will become necessaiy, in order to employ Ihera, to 
secure a permanent and cheap supply of cotton. This can be done, he diinka, by culti- 
vating it in British India, where, on the authority of Major-general Briggs, Sir Charlea 
Forbes, and others, there can be produced a supply sufficient for the wants of the entire 
world, equal ui quality to the article supplied from New Orleans, and cheaper than ii bg 
onthalf. He slates the wages of American slave labour to be equal to about Is, M. per 
day, while that of the free Bindao is only about two yenct The advantages to be derived 
from such a course, ho staled to be the certainty of a good and adequate supply at a cheap 
rate, the consoUdation of our Indian poBseasions by the means of commerce, and theeman- 
cipntion of the American slaves, by reniiering ilieir labour piofidoss to the ownei-s. 

"The " London Chronicle,'' ofa late date, lias an article showing that the effods which 
have been put forth during the last few years to make India a cotton-gtowing country 
that might rival the United Slates have entirely failed. It notices iho failure and aban- 
donment of the eiperiments in cotton cullivation that liove been carried on, under Dr. 
Wight's Buparintendence, at Madras. This enterprise, which had for its object the pro- 
duction of an article less palpably inferior to the cotton of America than the present badly- 
picked and indifferent Indian commodity, was zealously, and even lavishly, supported by 
the local government; but the lata failore of a similar experiment in Bengal, after an 
outlay of about jGiOO.OOO, had already given fair warning of the probable issue of Dr. 
Wight's efforts in the sister presidency, and with its abandonment would seem to settle 
the question that India will not again become, as it once was, a great cotton-growing 
country. In 1706 America did noteitport a single pound. In 1834 she exported as much 
as all the rest of the world put together. And in 1846, out of 467,83^,274 lbs. imporied 
into this country, 401,949,893 ibs. came from the United States, while only 34,556,143 
were supplied by the East Indies and Ceylon '■ The total value supplied from India in 
1845 did not exceed £600,000. 14 
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markets for cloth and yarn in India and China, in which tEe price realized 
by the producer could not exceed that at which it could there be sold, minus 
tne difference of transportation. The necessary effect of this was to diminish 
the productiveness of Indian labour, and the power to consume cotton, and of 
course to increase (hequantity to be forced upon the world, and with every 
step in course of this operation, there has been increased competiiion on the 
part of the American grower; the result of which is, that the Indian pr<>- 
ducer is ruined, and the American one is saved from ruin only by destructive 
operations of nature, frosts, freshets, and crevasses, by aid of which the 
supply is retained within the limits of demand. 

The average consumption of this country is not less than thirteen, and is, 
most probably, fifleen pounds per head ; and it is less, by at least one-half, 
than it would be but for the heavy cost, in labour, lo the consumer. The 
average consumption of the world, outside of the Union, is little mote than 
one pound per head, or about one-thirtieth of what it ought lo be ; and 
yet cotton has become almost the weed of ihe world, and men are every- 
where desiring to substitute in its place something that could be better grown 
elsewhere. On the high lands they substitute wheat, which would grow 
better farther north. On the low lands they raise sugar, which would be 
much more productive farther south. Here are serious discords, and it is 
important that we trace the cause of their existence, with a view to provide a 
remedy for a state of things so unnatural. 

With a view that we may do so, I give the following 

StJMMABY STATBMBST OS CROPS, COKStlMPTION, 4o, or AMEMCAN COIION, FOB TWELVE 
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183G-7 


1,422,»30 


222,640 


109,036 


18B7 


844,812 


778,492 


158,100 
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1887-8 


1,801,407 


246,063 


68,961 


1838 


1,124,800 


918,828 


816,100 
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1838—9 


1,380,532 


276,018 


69,963 


1839 


814,500 


813,488 


242,800 
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1839-40 


2,177,885 


295,198 


78,780 


1840 


1,237,500 


1,018,784 


403,000 




1840—1 


1,631,945 


297,288 


72,179 


1841 


902,600 


809,900 


844,600 


6 
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18il— 2 


1,684,211 


267,850 


81,807 


1842 


1,013,400 


893,256 


378,400 


1842-3 


2,379,460 


325,129 


94,486 


1843 


1,806,800 


1,110,046 


593,200 
654,900 
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1843—4 


2,030,409 


848,744 


159,772 


1644 


1,246,900 


1,126,008 


1844—5 


2,415,448 


389,006 


98,420 


1845 


1,499,600 


1,289,808 


809,100 




1845—6 


2,100,587 


422,597 


107,122 


1646 


987,000 


1,280,096 


807,600 




1846—7 


1,778,651 


427,967 


214,837 


1847 


874,100 


867,516 


286,200 




1847-8 


2,347,684 


531,772 


171,468 


1848 


1,875,400 


1,189,500 


348,300 


^i 



The stock in our own ports, Ang. 81, 1886, appears to have been, 109,000 
That of American cotton in English ports, . . > OO.OOOJ 

The crops of (he twelve yoara, from 1636-7 to 1847-8, -vrere 23,571,000 
To which must be added, for the additional consumption in the 

South ojjd West, in the last two jenra, - - - 125, 000 

Total, - - 23,806,000 

The stock in port, and in G. B. at the close of the season 1847-8, 620,000 

Consumption of twelve years, - - 23,375,000 

Thns divided- English, . . - - 12,100,000 

American, - - 4,052,000 

Additional, as above, 125,000 



Leaving for the rest of the world, 



4,1 



7,000 



■ From the New York Courier and Inquirer. 

-j- Duly, -^gd. pet lb. laken off by Act of ParUaraent, passed 8lh May, 1845. 
t The imports of 1837 exceeded Iho conanmption by 68,000 bales, and the stock, a 
oloSB of the year, was 158,000, from which, if Wededuot the 66,000, there remain 92. 
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EngHsh, . . 846,000 . 1,008,000 . 1,028,000 

American, . 235,000 . 348,000 , 542,000 

All otlier, . . 444,000 . 591,000 . 548,000* 

1,525,000 1,947,000 2,118,000 

Prom this we see that the average consumption of the twelve years ex- 
ceeded that of the first two, in the following ratio: — 

English, 18 per cent, 

American, 50 " " 

Allcliier, .... 22 " '■ 

But when we compare the first and last two years of the period, we ob- 
tain the foDowing results : — 

English,' 21 per cent. 

American, 125 " " 

All other, .... 23 " " 
The portion of Europe that has most fully adopted the system of protec- 
tion being the ZoU-verein,^ it will be useful to compare the growth in their 
consumption with that of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The imports of raw cotton into Prussia before the formation of the Tariff- 
leagne or Zoll-verein, remained from 1827 to 1835 stationary at 44,000 
cwts. per annum.$ That of yarn increased from 1823 to 1835, from 61,000 
to 115,000 cwts. The total increase of twelve years, was from 105 to 
159,000 cwls., or from 30 to 45,000 bales. The following shows the growth 
from that period in the territories of the confederation : — 



351,884 475,564 574,303 

397,233 551,377 782,295 1,018,130 

The quantity has more than doubled, and the home consumption has 
increased about 76 per cent.J in a period during most part of which 
our own consumption had remained stationary. || The quantity of twist 
and wadding imported from Great Britain had increased 135 per cent, 
in a shorter period than was required in the latter for an increase in 
her home and foreign consumption of only 21 per cent. The power to 
import thus greW with the power of production. It is obvious that the con- 
sumption tends, and roust tend, to increase most rapidly where there is 
the least intervention between the producer and the consumer, and equally 
so that the English demand, based upon the principle of intervention between 
ihe two, and consequent increase of cost to the consumer, cannot be largely 
and permanently increased. That of 1846-7 was less than that of 1837-8, 
and the difference between that of 1839-40 and that of 1847-8, great as 
was the fal[ of prices, was but 171,000 bales. 

The great increase in the consumption of the Zoll-verein is due to pro- 

* This period embraces a season of war and convulsion over the whole continent, 
t De Bow'a Commercial Beviow, Vol, V. p. 267. 

* Metohants' Magazina, Vol. XUI, p. 2B0, ^ Ibid. 

I The increase of consumption after the formation of the Union was very rapid. Aa 
early as 1338, it was said, that "The cotton manufacture of Saxony had already become 
of twice (lie extent it had reached before the Union." — PMer't Progress of Ite Naium, 
Vol. II. p. 198. The quanlityof cotton hosiery marie in Saxony has increased immensely 
of late, and from its cheapness has not only secured the monopoly of the markets of the 
Union, but has also been shipped largely to Ihe United States. 
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tection. If, now, from tho additional Brifish consumption we deduct the 
additional yam sent to this one protected country, we shall be enabled to 
see how trivial is the power of increase in the iinprolected woild. The 
account will then stand thus : — 



English 


846,000 


058,000 


Zoll-mran (1S36) . 


100,000 


230,000 




235,000 




All oilier . 


344,000 


378,000 



10 

lii the one case England look 846,000 at 7d., t tal $ 

In the other, 958,000 at 5kd. ... 

In both, the price was fixed in her own ports, and ulat d 
by her own power of purchase. Had our home n un pt n 
absorbed 200,000 additional bales, thus reducing the supplj t 
760,000, the price would have been 8d. and the an 
have been ....... 

and the product of the whole crop would hare been almost doubled. 

The consequence of this incapacity of extending her foreign market is, 
of course, the accumulation of large quantities in English ports, accompanied 
by a fall of prices, by aid of which the English consumer obtains a larger 
quantity fur the labour that he can afford to give in exchange for the mate- 
iials of clothing, and that tends to decrease as his labour becomes more 
unproductn e, and as the disposition to " fly from ills they know " increases. 
This will he seen by the following tabie : — 



$54,000,000 






Qiinntitj. 






1839—1,368,000 


14-0 centa. 


73,000,000 pounds. $10,585,000 


1840-2,180,000 




172,000,000 


14,620,000 


1841-1,634,000 


10-8 " 


97,000,000 


9,991,000 


1842-1,684,000 


8-2 " 


07,000,000 


7,954,000 


1848—2,888,000 


e " 


120,000,000 


7,200,000 


1844—2,030,000 


84 " 


124.000,000 


10,116,000 


1845—2,100,000 


5-9 " 


164,000,000 


9,696,000 


1846—2,101,000 


7-3 " 


147,000,000 


10,731,000 


1847-1,778,000 


10-1 " 


77,000,000 


7,777,000 


184S-2,347,000 


7 

8-6 ■' 


130,000,000 


9,100,000 


1,961,000 


1,201,000,000 


9,777,000 



Tho total home consumption by the 27,500,000 composing the population 
of the United Kingdom, was thus but 1,200,000,000 pounds, or an average 
of 120,000,000 per annum, giving 4i pounds to each individual, supplied 
at a cost so low as to ruin the producer. The average of the first two years 
was 133,500,000, while that of the last two years was but 102,500,000, not- 
withstanding an increase of population that should have brought it up to 
140,000,000. 

From this statement it appears clearly that the power of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to be customeis to the c tton phnter of the world, 
cannot go much beyond $10,000,000; and that, nstead of increas n^ w th 
the population, it tends decidedly to diminish. The reason of th s appeirs 
to me obvious. Tlie people of England are perpetually engaged in the 
effort tosell the products of their labour in distant markets n compel t on w ilh 
low-priced labour, and therefore at the loviest pr ce rece v ng payment n 
food and other articles of consumption produced n d 'tant i arketi wh ch 
come to them burdened with enormous cost of tranii ortat on and herefore 
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obtained at the ccet of much labour. The natural growth of production 
elsewhere tends to increase the supply of raw materials, but the power to pay 
for them does not increase, because the labour of British subjects, home and 
coloniaJ, instead of becoming more productive of commodities to be given in 
exchange, is becoming less so from month to month and from year to year, 
and yet into that constantly diminishing market are thrown all the surplus 
products of the world, that the price of the whole product may there be 
fixed. The effect of this is to throw on the planters the loss that should 
belong to themselves, and thus enable them to supply themselves at the 
lowest price ; whereas, whenever the cotton planter shall cease to be depend- 
ent upon them for his market, they will again, as formerly, be obliged to 
buy at the ftigAes( price. The product of British labour, measured in the ajti- 
cle of first necessity, food, is small, and the surplus remaining, to be applied to 
the purchase of clothing, is therefore very small indeed. They are in- 
cessantly engaged in supplying low-priced, and often worthless clothing 
to the world, and are therefore unable to clothe themselves. 

That the tendency is downward, seems scarcely to admit of a doubt. A 
few years since, by a great effort, the poor-rates of England were reduced 
to leas than £4,(K)0,000. They have since risen gradually, and those 
of 1848 were J7,8ir,000, or $:J8 ,000,000. Every ninth person is a 
pauper. In Scotland, the destitution of a large portion of the population is 
frightful. The people of the Northern and Western Highlands are in a 
stale of pauperism ; and Glasgow and its vicinity present a scene of wretch- 
edness scarcely, if at all, to be exceeded in the world. Ireland is exhausted. 
There being no separate accounts of the imports into that kingdom, it is not 
possible to ascertain the present consumption of cotton, but the condition of 
the people is now far lower than at the dates of the following returns : — 

The whole import of cotton into Ireland from all parts of the world, in the 
twenty years from 1803 to 1821 both inclusive, amounted to 638,542 hun- 
dred weights, or about 150,000 bales, being an average of 7500 bales per 
annum, and the whole import of cotton yam, to 19,995,350 pounds, or about 
1,000,000 pounds per annum, the product of about 4000 bales, making a 
total of 11,500 bales.* The amount of cloth imported is not given. 

In 1825, the year of great expansion everywhere, with an export to 
Great Britain of agricultural products amounting to almost 135,000,000, we 
find the import of cotton-woo! to have been 4,065,930 pounds, and the im- 
port of cotton cloth to have been 4,996,885 yards, making in the whole 
about 6,000,000 pounds, or about 18,000 bales of cotton, in all its forms, re- 
quired for the supply of almost 8,000,000 people ; being about three-quarters 
of a pound per head. 

In subsequent years, no information can be obtained, owing to changes in 
the mode of keeping the custom-house accounts ; but in a general report on 
the state of the trade of Ireland, made by a committee whose object would 
not have been promoted by under-esti mates, it is stated that the import of 
cotton-cloth into that kingdom was, in 1835, 14,173,000 yards, being equal 
to about 4,000,000 pounds of cotton, or half a pound per head. What 
quantity of cotton-wool, or yam, was imported at that time, cannot be ascer- 
tained, but it is elsewhere shown that some of the largest establish men Is for 
manufacture, of a period somewhat earlier, had disappeared, and that the 
calico printers were in a state of bankruptcy.! 

We may now look to the consumption of the colonies of Great Britain. 
In the years J845, '46, '47, the export to them was as follows.^ in millions 
of pounds :— 1845, 85 ; 1846, 87 ; 1847, 67. Of this, however, large 

* Irekad before and Eince the Union, by R.HonisomeiyMBrlin, pages 56 10 60. t Ibid 
% Merchnnta' Magaiine, Vol. XIX. 600. 
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quantities went to Gibrallar, Malta, Jamaica, and other places, to be si 
into Spain, Mexico, and other countries, and the consumption of the coloniea 
of themselves could not have exceeded 70,000,000, or about 170,000 bales, 
for more than 100,000,000 of inhabitants. During this time, the average 
price was a fiactiott over 7 cents, and it follows that $5,000,000 is the 
niaiimum amount of trade maintained, through the medium of Eng-land, by 
the planting States of the Union, with a large portion of the people of the 
ivorld, although producing two- thirds of the whole quantity of this necessary 
commodity for the use of the world. 

Tilting the total consumption of the United Kingdom and the colonies, 
we now have the following quantities : — 

1S45. 1S46. 1847, 

Millions of pounds . . 239 , 234 . 144 

Need any better evidence be desired of the poverty inflicted by the sys- 
tem upon all the people subject to it, than the fact that an increase of price 
equal to one cent per yard reduces the consumption almost one-half? 

Let this be compared with the growth of consumption in the protected 
markets of Germany and the United States, and it will be seen bow steady 
is the protected, or real free-trade, system, compared with the perpetual 
change of tbe monopoly one. How great, too, the difference in the con- 
sumption per head! 

While England and all her vast possessions consumed but 144,000,000 
the consumption of the Zoll-verein (population 35,000,000) 
had grown m nine years from 45,000,000 to . . .1 15,000,000 
and that ofihe Union was 243,000,000 

We have seen how slow has been the growth of the English demand, and 
it may now be weli to see the wasteful and exhausting process by which even 
this has been obtained. "The extremely low price of cotton," say Messrs. 
Eathbone, Brothers & Co.,* " has encouraged the manufacture of a very in- 
ferior class of goods, which require a great weight of cotton compared to the 
labour expended on them, and of which the make ceases entirely when cotton 
is moderately high. The demand for very coarse yam," ihey continue, " is 
always large at very cheap prices, but in the year just closed it has ex- 
ceeded ali precedent,! particularly for export, chiefly to the Levant, and in 
some instances to accelerate its make, it has not passed through all the 
usual processes. It is on the consiunption of cotton for these classes of 
goods," they add, " that even a moderate advance in prices is apt so imme- 
diately 10 tell." The cotton thus forced into the Levant goes to the same 
countries that before were supplied from India, and thus is the poor Hindoo 
deprived of another portion of his market, the necessary consequence of 
which must be a further depression of prices, and increased inability to con- 
tinue the work of production. The decline jn the trade of Western India 
is remarkable, and is probably the result of this flooding of the Asiatic 
markets with half-made cotton goods .^ 

• Ciicular, January 3d, 1849. 

■f The prices of ordicBty cotton ranging during a lai^e portion of the year, from 



6 vesrs ending Dwcmber 31, ISifl. 1846. 

Cotton, bales . 380,987 .... 257,743 

Wool, . lbs. . 3,421,970 .... 4,626,470 

CoiFee, . llis. . 3,140,821 .... 1,529,900 

Pepper cwts, 47,360 .... 46,182 
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It has been seen how large was the export to India in the first six months 
of the year, and now we see by the newspapers of the day what are the 
consequences. Low as was the price of cottoQ, the speculation iias not 
answered. The markets are glutted, and the prices are un remunerative. 
" Great caution," it is said, " must now be exercised, or the exporting houses 
will suffer exceedingly."* The small rise in price has already caused 
many mills to commence working short-time, and the operatives in them are 
thus deprived of the power to purchase clothing. It is the most gambling, 
and most extraordinary system, and the most destructive to the interests of 
the agricultural population of the world that has ever been devised. The 
fever and the chiU succeed each other with such rapidity that we are 
scarcely advised of the arrival of the one, before we see indications of the 
approach of the other. The cause of this difficulty of extending the sale 
of cotton in distant markets is to be found in the fact that the labour-coat of 
cloth so obtained is great. We have seen that the extension of the manu- 
facture in this country for a few years following the passage of the tariff of 
1828 was rapid, and that it then became ahnost stationary under the Com- 
promise, yet the import not only did not increase but decreased until it 
reached the lowest point in the period of 1842-43. The labour-cost of 
clothing was steadily increasing, bat as the tariff of 1842 came into operation 
the labour-cost diminished, and there arose a power to pay for finer cloths 
from abroad, and thus the import and manufacture increased together. If 
we desire to see the operation of this, we need only take a single farmer 
of Tennessee or Kentucky, who obtains 30 or 40 bushels of com in return 
for the labour bestowed on an acre of land, and is happy to sell it at 20 cents 
per bushel,t when the price in Liverpool is 75 or 80 cents. Thirty-five 
bushels yield here $7, which is about the cost of 70 yards of tolerable coMon- 
cloth, pkin and printed, when received on his farm. To produce those 70 
yards would require 20 pounds of cotton, or one-twentieth of the product 
of a well-cultivated acre. To convert those pounds into yards of cloth 
requires far less than half the capital, and half the labour required for their 
original production. Taking, however, the conversion at one half, and adding 
that proportion to the number of pounds, we obtain the equivalent of 30 
pounds of raw cotton as the return for 36 bushels of corn, and yet that com 
sells, at the place of consumption, for as much as would purchase almost a bale 
of cotton. It is obvious that though the money-price of the cloth is low, the 
labour-price is high, and it is by the latter that the power of consumption is 
measured. The cloth, too, is worthless. As far back as 1832, the quantity of 
flour required for the use of the cotton factories of England was stated aX forty- 
two millions of pounds^ or almost as much as the weight of 100,000 bales 
of cotton, all of which is traded off as cotton, to the poor consumers of dis- 
tant lands, who are thus defrauded and impoverished. 

Bad as is even this, it is far from all the loss that is sustained. The corn 
is sent from the land, and the farmer loses the refuse. The land is impo- 
verished, and its occupant is compelled to fly to other lands, to he again im- 
poverished. The loss from this source alone is far more than the value of 
all the imports into the Union, of every descriplion,from all the manufactur- 
ing nations of the world. The apparently cheap clothing is very dear. It 
' ' ' d at the cost of much labour, ana of little value when obtained. 



• Morning Heialii, November. 

f "Tennessee grows more corn llian any Stala of the Union. A few months since ive 
look the libeny lo Rsk a fariner from Tennessee who had a drove of hO[,'3 in our slreeis, 
the price of com in (tie region from whence he came. He replied that it whs worth ten 
cents, and wheal filly cents a bushel." — .4ugvsla Chronicle^ May, 1849. 

t MoCuUoch's Commercial Dictionary, article Collon. 
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What is true of Tennessee and India, Js equally so of the other parts of the 
world that are compelled to depend on England for supplies of cotton cloth. 
The poor Russian obtains less than a pound of cotton for a bushel of wheat, 
and thus he gives ten days' labour for one ; whereas, if he could have 
cotton converted on the spot, by the man who ate his food, he would obtain 
day's labour for day's labour. So is it with (he German, the South Ameri- 
can, the Mexican, tlie Italian, the Spaniard, and the Turk. The system tends 
to prevent concentration and combination of action, and to diminish the value 
of labour throughout the world, and it is because of this, that almost all na- 
tioDs are endeavouring to shut out the manufactures of Great Britain. 
Everywhere, however, they are met by the smuggler, now- regarded by the 
highest authorities of Great Britain as the greatest of reformers. Gibraltar 
is maintained for the purpose of smugghng goods into Spain. Exhausted Por- 
tugal receives millions of pounds of cotton goods, likewise to be smugglea 
into Spain ; and thus is that unfortunate country kept in a state of poverty, 
e the people of En I d a pi as d hi' h /■ ■ . . 



buy cloth produced abroad wh 
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;d by an examination of the following table : — 
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p he peo- 
I, may, perhaps, 



1837—1,422,000 


158,000 


1838—1,801,000 


316,000 


1839—1,360,000 


343,000 


1840-2,177,000 


403,000 


1841—1,681,000 


844,000 


1843—1,684,000 


378,000 


1843-2,370,000 


693,000 


1844^2,080,000 


654,000 


1843-2,415,000 


808,000 


1846-2,100,000 


597,000 


1847—1,778,000 


286,000 


1848—2,347,000 


348,000 



int^iafc. Weight of bale 

549,000,000 
57,000,000 
57,000,000 
55,000,000 
45,000,000 
47,000,000 
47,000,000 
49,000,000 
61,000,000 
56,000,000 
61,000,000 
45,000,000 

The quotations of the iatter portion of the last year were below the aver- 
age, being about id., and about that point they remained for several 
months, until the chief portion of the crop had been shipped. The un- 
favourable prospects for the new crop tended to prevent a further fall, but it 
is impossible to tell what would have been the price had that of the pre- 
sent year increased in its proper ratio to the population engaged in its pro- 
duction. It would certainly have fallen much below even fourpence. An 
examination of this table will, I think, enable und nd the cause of 

the present extraordinary state of things. A la p n of the crop of 
the present year has been destroyed by fro f h & , and that fact, 
instead of bringing with it distress and ruin h b ugh w th it increased 
activity and life among planters, and incr d p consume cloth, 

sugar, coffee, &c. Why is it so ? The a n I h nk, readily be 

The amount that can he collected by Great BritaiUj in payment for Ameri- 
can cotton, consumed at home and abroad, and for freights, commissions, &c., 
appears to be limited to somewhere between $45,000,000 and $57,000,000, 
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with an obvious tendency to diminution. Of the crop of the past four years, 
the quantity consumed among ourselves, and exported by us directly to foreign 
ports, has not varied materially from 1,000,000, The balance has gone to 
England, who has $57,000,000 with which to pay for 900,000 bales, say #63 
a hale. The crop, however, reaches 2,400,000 bales, and we send her 
1,400,000; all of which have to be compressed within a smaller sum than 
67,000,000, for now there are krg-e espeases for storage, interest, risk, &c., 
and the amount falls to 50,000,000, leaving the planter but $36 a bale, out 
of which he has to pay the high freights consequent upon large crops, 
and upon a large number of bales, instead of that moderate freight that would 
have accompanied small ones, and upon a small number of hales. The 
price obtained in England fixes that of the crop, and the result is as fol- 

1,900,000 hales at $63 

Less low freights, at home and abroad, 
quantity. 

2,400,000 hales at $36, 86,000,000 

Less high freights, at home and abroad, upon a large 
quantity. 
It is obvious that it would have been far better that the 500,000 
hales should have been burned, or destroyed by frost before being picked. 
The crop of 1844 was 812,000,000 pounds, and the product was esti- 
mated at «(j5,772,000 

rn 1845, it rose to 958,000,000, and the product fell to . 56,000,000 

In 1847, it fell to 711.000,000, worth 72,000,000 

In 1848, it rose to 1,100,000,000, and until tfee occurrence of 
frosts and freshets, the prospect was that it would not aver- 
age at Now Orleans more than Sg cents, or . . 60,000,000 
The gradual but steady subjugation of the planters to the system may be 
seen from the following fads : From 1830 to 1835, the price of cotton here 
was about eleven cents, which we may suppose to be about what it would 
yield in England, free of freight and charges. In those years our average 
export was about 320,000,000, yielding about $35,000,000, and the average 
price of cotton cloth, per piece of 24 yards, weighing 5 lbs. 12 oz., was 
7s. lOrf., ($1-88,) and that of iron £6, 105., (S31-30.) Our exports would 
therefore cave produced us, delivered in Liverpool, 18,500,000 pieces of 
cloth, or about 1,100,000 tons of iron. In 1845 and '46, the home consumption 
of the people of England was almost the same quantity, say 311,000,000 
pounds, and the average price here was 65 cents, making the product 
$20,000,000. The price of cloth then was 6s. Old., ($1-57^,) and that of 
iron about £10, ($48,) and the result was, that we could have, for nearly the 
same quantity of cotton, about 12,500,000 pieces of cloth, or about 420,000 
tons of iron, delivered in Liverpool. Dividing the return between the two 
commodities, it stands thus : — 

ATcniKe from 1S30 to IS35, 1845-6. Lose. 

Clotli, pieces, - 9,250,000 . 6,250,000 . 8,000,000 

And iron, tons, - 550,000 . 210,000 . 340,000 

Tiie labour required for converting cotton into cloth had been greatly 
diminished, and yet the proportion retained by the manufacturers was greatly 
increased, as will now he shown: — 

WcigM of Colhm uwd. lo Ihs plantora. msou&tturera. 

1880 to 1835, - - 320,000,000 - 110,000,000 - 210,000,000 

1S45 and 1846, - - 311,000,000 - 74,000,000 - 237,000,000 
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In the first period, the planter would have had 34 per cent, of his cotton 
returned to him in the fonn of cloth, but in the second only 34 per cent. 
The grist miller gives the farmer from year to year a larger proportion 
of the product of his grain, and thus the latter has all the profit of every 
improvemeiil. The cotton miller gives the planter from year to year a 
smaller portion of the cloth produced. The one miller comes daily nearer to 
the producer. The other goes dajly faither from hmi, for with the increased 
product the cost of transportation is increased. 

We may now inquire into the cause of the accumulation of stock in the 
English market, and if that can be ascertained, we shall he ahle to see why 
it is that cotton has fallen so ruinously low. 

Of the crop of 1838-39, our own consumption was . . 118,000 

Of those of 1833-03 and 1833-34, the average was . . 195,000 

Of that of 1834-35, it was 316,000 

having almost doubled in six years, and with a tendency to an increase in 
the ratio of advance ; and this increase was attended by no diminution in our 
consumption of foreign cloth. 

Of (be crop of 1841-42, wo consumed only . . . 368,000 

with a great diminution in the consumption of foreign cloth. 

Of that of 1847-48, 607,000 

with a large increase in the consumption of foreign cloth, the total con- 
sumption having much more than doubled in a similar period of time. In 
the period intermediate between 1835 and 1843, our consumption had been 
stationary. Had it not been interfered with by the action of the Compromise 
bill, it would certainly have doubled in that period, and probably much 
more than doubled. If, however, we assume an increase of only 13s per 
;enf. per annum, or quadruple the increase of population, the following 
vould have been the home demand : — 

1835-6 . . 243,000 balea I 1839-40 . , 388,000 balea 

1836-7 . 273,000 " 1840-41 . . 437,000 " 

1837 8 307,000 " 1841-42 . . 4D1,000 " 

1838 9 345,000 " 

Total , . 2,484,000 

The act consumption vaa . . .... 1,844,000 

D ffe e e 640,000 

The los-! of de nand C the planter was thus more than the whole quantity 
that was left u sold when the market broke down. 

Following up the consumption to the present time at the same rate, we 
:btain the following results : — 

1842-3 . . 552,000 bales ( 1846-7 . . 883,000 bales 
1843-^ . . 821,000 " 1S47-8 . . 994.000 " 

1844-5 . . 680,000 " 1E48-9 1,019,000 " 

1845-6 . -785,000 " 

5,530,000 
The actual oonsumpdon has been about .... 3,000,000 

Difference in seven years, 2,550,000 

Total difference, 3,190,000 

No one can doubt that the progress would have been greater than is here 
set down, and yet with no more than this, we should have used above 
3,000,000 bales that we have not used. Had we done so, the producer 
if cotton would have fixed the price and not the buyer. Under such cir- 
cumstances would it have fallen below ten or twelve cents per pound ? 
Would it not, on the contrary, have risen to fourteen or fifteen, unless the 
crop had been much increased ? I think it would, and I feel assured that it 
will, do so in a very brief period from the thorough adoption of a system 
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tliat wiO establish liere such a markel for labour as will enable us to con- 
sume on the land the products of the land, and my reasons for so believing 
are as follows : — 

The good cotton lands of India are now waste. To render them productive 
requires labour and capital. To induce the application of either, the labourer 
must hare wages and the owner of capital must have profits. Both must 
rise in price with any increased demand for them. Such demand must 
arise when England shall find herself compelled to look to India for any 
increased supply, as she must do so soon as our home demand shall have 
risen to the extent of 1,000,000 bales per annum, as it will do in the nest 
three years, if permitted so to do. 

It will be asked, what should we do with all this cloth! In reply, I say 
again, and I repeat it because it is essential that it be recollected — every 
man is a consumer to the whole extent of his production, whatever that 
may be. Had the tariff of 1838 remained unchanged, the production of coal 
in the same period would have reached 15,000,000 tons, for furnaces and 
rolling-mills would have been built throughout the country, and railroad 
bars would have been made by hundreds of thousands of tons, and treble the 
roads would have been made without producing bankruptcy. The demand 
for roads, and mills, and furnaces, and steam-engines of every description 
would have created a vast demand for labour that was wasted, and the surplus 
earnings would have gone to the purchase of clothing and other of the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, and there would have been made a market 
on the land for the products of the land, to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, enabling both farmer and planter to improve the machinery of 
production and transportation, growing rich instead of remaining poor as they 
have done. With each such step the immigration from Europe would have 
increased, and as every man would at once have become a producer, every 
one would have been a consumer. The Englishman would consume twelve 
pounds, where before he consumed but four, and the Irishman would con- 
sume twelve where before he consumed but one, while freights to Europe 
would be so far reduced that the price of cotton in Nl'w York would be 
almost as high as in Liverpool. 

It will be observed that the quantity here set down for 1846-7 exceeds, 
by only one-third, that which we actually did consume. Had immigration 
continued to increase, from 1834 to the present time, at the rate at which it 
was then advancing, our population would be greater than it now is by 20 
per cent., providing for nearly the whole quantity, without any allowance for 
increased consumption by the population previously existing. The whole 
of them would have needed large supplies of coffee, silk, and a thousand 
other things from abroad, for much of which we should have paid in 
cotton goods. The fecility of obtaining iron would have, given roads to 
the farmer and planter, and all would have had more of the proceeds of their 
labour to apply to the purchase of clothing. The planter himself, and his 
people, would now be consuming three yards where now they consume but 
one; and the home-market would now be absorbing 1,200,000 bales, in- 
stead of a million. What then would be the price of cotton, even with a crop 
of 3,000,000? Would it not be «60 a bale, yielding him ISO millions in- 
stead of 80 ? I think it would. 

In 1845 and !846, the planter supplied 311,000,000 of pounds, for which, 
delivered on the sea-board, he could have had 74,000,000 lbs. delivered in 
Liverpool, the freight and commissions, homeward, being paid by him. He 
gave 156,000,000 for 37,000,000, the charges upon which, without duty, 
would have reduced it to 30,000,000 on the plantation, and probably less. 
The 30,000,000 had, however, been twisted and woven, and the difference. 
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one hundred and twenty-atx millions, was what he gave for the twisting 
and weaving of thirty miUtons. The average work of operatives, men and 
women, boys and girls, exceeds the conversion of 3000 pounds of cotton into 
such cloth, per annum. The planter, then, gave 126,000,000 of pounds of 
cotton for the labour of 10,000 persons, chiefly boys and giris, and he trans- 
ported 156,000,000 to market. Were he to calculate the cost of transporta- 
tion from the plantation to Nashville, or other place of shipment, he would 
find that that aJone was far more than the labour he obtained in return, and 
that he had in faclgiren the cotton itself away, receiving forit no equivalent 
whatever. 

Had the whole 156,000,000 been converted at home into cloth, it would 
have amounted to about seven pounds additional, per head, for the people of 
the Union, and it would then have been consumed at home, for the con- 
sumption of the South would then have risen to a level with the present 
consumption of the North, and the Jatter would have largely increased, be- 
cause of the great demand for labour that would have existed. Had that 
been done, the price of the whole crop would have been 8rf. instead of 4irf., 
and the planter would have received seven cents per pound, additional, on 
900,000,000 of pounds, or sixiy-lhree millions of dollars — and that, brge a 
sum as it is, is but a pari of the benefit that would have resulted from such 
a course of operation. 

It will be said that high prices would airost consumption. If so, how im- 
portant it is to the producer to cut off" the enormous charges of the host of 
persons that now intervene between himself and those who desire to con- 
sume his products. High prices, consequent upon the maintenance of the 
existing system, do arrest it, because they are a tax upon both producer and 
consumer. Such prices realized by the former, consequent upon an in- 
creased facility of exchanging with the latter, would produce a contrary 
eSecl. They would increase it ; for we should obtain more from all 
the world for what we had to sell, and our own consumption would in- 
crease more rapidly. The increasing emigration to (his country would raise 
the value of man abroad, and those whom we now see expelling him from 
their lands, burning his house that he may not return, would then find 
themselves compelled to offer him inducements to remain. Agriculture 
would then improve and wages would rise, and the power to consume col- 
ton, on both sides of the AUantic, would grow, to the infinite advantage of 
the planter. With the increased demand, he would at length find some- 
thing like certainty in place of the present gambling system under which 
he is so often nearly ruined. How tittle certainty he now can have, will be 
seen by the following diagrams, which I take from the circular of Messrs. 
Eathbone, Brothers, & Co., before referred to. 

Fluctuations in the price of Cotton, in 1848. 

Jan. ?eb. Uu. April. 1!^. Jmu. Jnly. Ang, Sept. Oct. Mot. D«. 
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i, from 1844 to 184S, in the prices of 



TiPisi 



, on tlie right of the tatjles. 



Here we see the price of cnltcm lowest when clolh is at the hitrhest; an« 
the manufacturers realizing fortunes, while the planter is being ruined. Such 
are the inevitable results of a system that forces almost all the cotton of the 
world into a market in which there is but a given amount to be exchanged 
!)garast it, and in which the price of each pound is dependent entirely upon 
the relation which the whole mass beays to the constantly diminishing sum 
that can be spared to pay for it. It is a constantly shrinkingProcrustean 
bed. While thus destroying the planter, and lessening his power to provide 
for his people, there is an unceasing abuse of him as an owner of slaves, 
and an unceasing threat to substitute the/rce labour of the wretched Hin- 
doo for that of the weil-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed labourer of the 
South, and the lower the price of cotton, the stronger is the determination to 
keep it low. Railroads are to be made in India, that cotton may come to 
rHarketcheaply,and cotton cloth go more freely to that country; and yet with 
every step of increase in the export of cotton goods, the poor Hindoo becomes 
more and more enslaved, and more and more the victim of famine and pes- 
tilence. 

The difference between twelve cents and eight cents per pound for cotton 
is, on an average, about one cent a yard. The consumption of Great Britain 
and Ireland is about fifteen yards per head, while the average of that of her 
colonies is about three. It is absurd to suppose that this difference could 
make any essential difference in the consumption of an article of the first 
importance, under natural circumstances; but if it could, how immense 
would be the difference in our home consumption that would result from 
the adoption of a system that would enable the farmers of Tennessee and 
Ohio to exchange produce with the planter — food for cotton — giving acre for 
acre, instead of, as now, bushels for pounds — the difierence being swallowed 
up in the transit of (he food and the cotton to and from Liverpool and Man- 
cheater. 

The harmony of interests, throughout every part of the Union, is perfect, 
and all that is needed is, that all should understand it. What injures the 
farmer injures the planter; and vice versa, the planter cannot suffer without 
injury to the farmer. Throughout the South, planters are abandoning cotton 
and substituting wheat, and that at a moment when the European market 
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for food is to be closed against the hundreds of millions for which, as it is 
asserted, we now need a market. 

As some may doubt the existence of this harmony, I propose now to show 
how the present course of action, as relates to fooij, tends to destroy the 
market for cotton. 

The people of Germany acd Russia, after feeding themselves, have food 
to sell. With the produce of that food they desire to buy cloth. The 
higher the price of the food they sell, the more cloth they can buy. The 
great food market, at present, is England. If we fill that market, the price 
of food will be low, and the German can buy little cotton. If we do not, 
it may be high, and he may buy much cotton. We are now converting 
labourers, miners, and mechanics into farmers, diminishing the consumers 
and increasing the producers. The more consumers we have, the less 
food we shall have to spare, the higher will he the price of food in 
England, and the greater will he the quantity of cotton that can be purchased 
by the German and the Russian. The more producers we have, the more 
food we shall have to sell, the lower will be its price, and the smaller will 
be the quantity of cotton that can be produced by the German and the 
Russian. All this seems to me so obviously true, that it needs only to be 
stated. It has been seen that the price of food is here maintained by a home 
demand resulting from the great immigralioQ now taking place, and wc 
know that if by causing a demand for labour for the building of furnaces 
and mills, and other similar works, we could cause the immigration to go 
next year to half a million, there would be a further demand for grain, that 
would carry prices to a point slill higher. Let us now suppose the immi- 
gration of next year to be 600,000, producing a further increase of demand for 
food to the extent of twenty or thirty millions of dollars, and see what would 
lie the effect upon the planter. The Canadian would find a market for his 
gmin within the Union, for the price would be sufficiently high to enable 
bira to pay the duly The value of a''ricultural labour everywhere would 
hi as p ffd d ryfmat home and 

Id Id mm 1 h b h Id II he products of 

h I b 1 1 h Id b m I h d n for it. The 

G hR hlhra dhE.lb would be larger 

nw hlhhmdmdwTdb b normous quan- 
1 Id h rw Eld m n h tock on hand," 

b} h fwh h dhp bpdfh ensuing crop. 

Our present policy lends to destroy the home market and the foreign 
market too. It diminishes the productiveness of labour on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and all that is taken from the surplus that remains after feeding 
the labourer, is so much taken from the fund that would otherwise go to the 
purchase of cloth or iron. 



A brief examination of the tobacco trade will show precisely similar re- 
sults. In ]822, we exported 83,000 hogsheads, and the price was $74 83, 
yielding about $6,200,000. In 1845, we exported 147,000 hogsheads, and 
the price was $50, yielding S7,350,000, Deducting the extra expense 
of transportation to the place of shipment, the producers received less for 
the large quantity than they had done for the small one. From 1830 to 
1835, the export averaged 90,000, and the amount was »6,200,000, yielding 
to the producer, on his plantation, as much as the larger quantity in 1846. 
The sum of $6,200,000, at these two periods, would have brought in Liver- 
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1830 10 1835, pieces of cloth, 3,300,000, or tons of icon, 200,000 
1845, " " 3,900,000 ■' 130,000 

Tlie planter is giving almost two-thirds more of tohacco for twenty per cent. 
more cloth, although his brother planter is almost rained by the low price 
of cotton; but in the case of iron it is worse, for he gives two-thirds more 
for thirty-five per cent, leas. In the first period, he could have two and one- 
fifth tons for a hogshead; whereas in the last he has little more than one- 
third of the quantity, or seven-eighths of a Ion. Ic is obvious that he is being 
taxed by somebody, that he is giving more and receiving less, and that the 
causeof this is, that the productive power enabling the people outside of the 
Union to pay for tobacco, does not keep pace with the power of those inside 
oftheUnion toproduceit. What is his remedy ? It is to increase the number 
of people inside of the Union, with whom he can have perfect freedom of 
trade. The Englishman will consume six pounds for one that he can now 
consume, burdened as it is with a tax of 3s. per pound ; the German will 
do the same; and so will the Frenchman, when he can free himself from 
the tax imposed upon him by the government monopoly. The more men 
that are imported, the more will be transferred from the list of small cus- 
tomers to that of large ones, and the less will be the cost of transportation 
from the place of production m Maryland or Virginia, Ohio or Kentucky, 
to the place of consumption, Philadelphia or New York, Berlin or Vienna ; 
for the larger the bulk and value of the commodities transported west, the 
lower will be the charge for transportation eastward. Between the interests 
of the tobacco planter, the manufacturer, and the ship-owner, there is there- 
fore perfect harmony. 



The sugar trade presents the same state of things. The agriculturists of 
the world are giving a constantly increasing quantity of labour as the equiva- 
lent of a constantly diminishing one. The following exhibit of the move- 
ment of the great sugar market, since the commencement of the present 
century, shows that the amount paid for sugar has been constantly dimin- 
ishing, while the price of the English commodities given in exchange has 
varied in a degree so much less that whereas in 1801 the consumption of 14^^ 
persons paid for a ton of iron, that of 34 was required in 1831, and the pro- 
portion has been steadily increasing. The whole sum paid in 1S47 for this 
important article of food, by Iwenty-nine millions of people, was less than 
was paid in 1801 by sixteen millions, and the contribution per head was 
less than one-half, and yet the difference in the price of iron was, by com- 
parison, trifling.* 

• Ths case is iho same in regard to all other of the products of the land. In IS-ll and 
1343, the colonial timber received io Great Britain averaged 931,000 loads. In 1646 
and 1847, the average was 1,150,000 loads. In 1848, 1,102,000 loads. The price, 
meanwhile, had, however, fallen almost ten per cent.,-f- and the colonist, sHer paying the 
extra Gre^bt, must have received less, in money, foe die targe than Ibr the Email quan- 
tity, while the price of iron had advanced fifty per cent His limber would iherefote 
yield him about focly per cent, lesa weight of iron lo be employed in the further pro- 
duction of timber. The writer from whom I quote givea many other facts to show that 
the increased supplies have been obtained al " llie same cost of labour," or that means 
have been found " for making our [iheir] own industry more produotive."* It does nol 
matler which, hut of ihe two conditions he " prefers the Ibrmer." The former u the one, 
and being sutji il is scarcely lo be wondered that the poor and over-laxcd coionists desire 

■[■ Edinbuigh Review, July, 1849. + Ibid. 
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1801 16,338,000 3,639,000" 45't £8,188,000 10/3 
1811 18,500,000 3,818,000* 41/6t £7,888,000 8/6 
1831 31,300,000 3,539,000* 34/f £8,000,000 5/8 
1831 24,029,000 4,233,000 33 ,8t £5,000,000 4/3 

I do not extend this table, for Mr. Tooke's list of prices does not come 
down to (he ead of the next decennial period, and I have no other that ap- 
pears to correspond wilh it. Enough, however, is given to show tiiat the 
people of the United Kingdom were steadily giving Jess iron for more sugar. 
In 1801 the planter could have 1,100,000 tons as the equivalent of 180,000 
tons ; hut in 183! he could have hut a million of tons as the equivalent of 
210,000. From that time to the present there has been an unceasing ef- 
fort to cheapen sugar, and yet there were taken for consumption (including 
the large quantity exported after being refined) in the years 1845 to 1847, 
only 15,900,000 cwts., or an average of 5,300,000, being only 45 per cent, 
more than in 1801, while the population had increased 90 per cent. It ia 
obvious that the power of consumption diminishes, and yet the prices of the 
world are fixed in England. The consequence of this is seen in the fact 
that 5,800.000 tons, in 1847, would command bat £7,200,000, while 3,600,000 
ia 1801 would command about £8,200,000. 

The return to labour employed in the cultivation of cotton has fallen so 
!ow that the Carolinian tries wheat, and the Mississippian sugar. Sugar 
fells so low that the West Indian (urns his attention to coffee. By the time 
his trees have become productive, the price has so far fallen that he cuts 
them down, and then the price rises, while that of sugar falls. § Thus is it 
ever and everywhere. The producers are over-ridden by the exchangers, 
and so must they continue to be while they shall continue to have the price 
of their whole crops determined by that which can be obtained for a small 
surplus in the constantly diminishing market of England. 

The production of sugar does not vary greatly from a million of tons, and 
the yield to the planter may be about $70, the whole amount being about 
$70,000,000. Taking the cotton crop at 880,000,000, we have the sum of 
8150,000,000 as the value of the labour of that large portion of the popula- 
tion of the world employed in producing these two articles, so essential to 
the comfort of the rest of the world. The equivalent of this sum in 1845 
and 1846 might have been (delivered on the plantation) about 3,500,000 
tons of iron, the article that, of all others, is most essential to the mainte- 
nance, or the increase, of the productive power. 

A ton of bar iron js not the equivalent of twenty-five days' labour, pro- 
perly employed among the coal and iron fields of the Union, but even at 
that rate, one man would give more than twelje tons per annum. To pro- 
duce the whole quantity required to pay for the cotton and sugar crops of 
the world would require, then, the labour of 200,000 men. Is it not obvious 
that the agriculturists of the world are taxed to a vast amount for the support 

•Porter's Progress of the Nation, Vol. HI, page 32. 

-j- Tooke's Hislory of Prices, Vol. II. puge 413. Mt. Tooke gises the various prices of 
the year. I have laken what appears lo me to be the average. 

% Ibid. p. 406. 

% From Ihia cause it is thsit coffee is now scarce and high, and sugar abundant and 
cheap, the price of the laller in London being hut about 34!. How mucli is leH foi the 
poor producer that has paid freight from Benares, far up the Ganges, and ail (he chai^:e9 
of all the persons through wliose hands it has passed, maycetidilybe imagined. Twenty 
pounds of sugar must be required lo pay for one of cotton, in the form of coarse cloth. 
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of the fleets and armies, the merchants and brokers, the paupers and tlie 
noblemen of Great Britain, and is it not incumbent upon them to free them- 
selves from such a state of vassalage ! To add to the present annua! pro- 
duction of the Union in the next seven years, ike whole mutntity of iron 
required to pay for the cotton and sugar crops of the world would require 
not the slightest effort, and so far would it be from diminishing the supply 
of food, or cotton, that the production of both would increase at a rate more 
rapid than was ever before known, for the farmer and the planter would 
thus obtain a market on the land for the products of the land, and good roads 
to go to distant markets, and the chief part of the time and labour now 
wasted in the work of transportation might be given to the work of cultiva- 
tion. We should then import hundreds of thousands of men to make roads 
through the Slates already organized, instead of exporting hundreds of 
thousands to California, and then squandering our resources in the prema- 
ture effort to make a road by which to communicate with them. 

It is lime for the cotton planter to look this question fully in the face. 
Had he a market, he could in a brief period increase the crop to 5,0CM),000 
of bales. Having no market, he is compelled to limit the cultivation, and 
thus it is that the product of such a region as South Alabama does not in- 
crease. In 1839 it yielded, bales, 551,000 

From 1845 to the present time the average has been only 440,000* 

The people who should be raising cotton, or making iron, are perpetually 

on the move, producing nothing. The picture presented in the following 

paragraph, taken from one of the papers of the day, is the one that meets 

our eyes look where we may : — 

"The tide of emigration continues to pout through oar oily BOuthwarit and westward 
with increasing volume. The rusb is Cremendovig. Throughout the day, from early dawn 
until late at night, long trains of wagons, families, and forces are seen moving through 
our atreels. Both oor ferries are kept ia continual operation. Mr. Fairhurst, one of the 
proprialora of the lower ferry, has kept a memorandum of the movsra crossing at thai 
point during the last two weeks. In that time three kwidred and fifteen tcagons have crossed 
the river, of which number 214 were bound for Texas, 89 for the southern counties of 
our own State, and 12 for Louisiana. It is estimated that, counting whites and blacks, 
there are about five persons to each wagon. This would show that within the last four- 
teen days about fifteen hundred movers bava passed lliis one ferry. We have no record 
of the number crossing at the upper ferry, but if if is as lai^e as the lower, the number 
of movers passing through our city during the present month will be abcut six thousand /" 
— L^lls Rofk (^^rkamm^ Danocrai, A'on. 16. 

Those men are flying from the rich and unoccupied soils of lower Caro- 
lina and South Alabama to the high lands of Arkansas and Texas, thus in- 
creasing their necessity for transportation, and diminishing their power to 
obtain it. Let them fly as they may, they cannot fly so fast as to prevent 
the increase of the cotton crop, the average of which must soon stand at 
3,000,000 of bales ; but where then shall the planter find a market ? Among 
the sugar planters of the ivorld ! Like himself, they are ruined for want 
of a market. Among the coffee growers ? Like himself, they are ruined 
for want of a market. Among the wheat growers I The Russian wastes 
his crop for want of a market, and the American is competing with him for 
the possession of that of England, while the Englishman is ruined by com- 
petition with both.t Is it among the operatives of England ? They are 

• DeBow'a Commercial Review, Vol. VH. page 446. 

■fTha following paSEage from one of the journala of the clay, presents a lolorably cor. 
(eel view of the course of things in Great Britain. The producers are being ruined, and 
all are becoming consumers, and ihus it is that Ireland, exclusively agricultural, furnishes 
a market for food. It is foi^otten, however, that every diminution in the amount of pro- 
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endeavouring to undenvork the Hindoo, and their power to purchase cotton 
or sugar dimiaishes daily. They need a market for their labour. Is it in 
France ? France is always at war, and produces little. Her consumption 
of American cotton in 1843 and 1843 was 717,000 bales. In 1846 and 
1847, only 675,000.* 

Look where he may, he must see that the producers of the world want 
markets, and that for want of them they are becoming poorer instead of 
richer, and that their power to obtain even the machinery of production is 
daily diminishing, the price of iron in sugar, coffee, cotton, wheat, indigo, or 
any other of the products of the earth, tending steadily upward, and yet 
there is no single commodity in the world that would tend to fall so steadily, 
but for the existence of (he monopoly system. The supply might be in- 
creased to an indefinite amount, and with a rapidity far exceeding that of 
any other of the products of the earth. Make a market for it requiring annually 
10,000,000 of Ions, and (his country could supply it in ten years. Double 
or treble it, and we could supply the whole in reasonable time, for our ca- 
pacity is without limit, and we could command the services of half the 
ktbourers of Europe. Here it is, and Here alone, that the planter can look 
for a market capable of expanding itself in the ratio of the increase in his 
power to furnish supplies. Here, and here alone, can the market for coffee, 
siik, indigo, and all other of the products of the world be so far enlarged as 
10 enable the coffee planter, and the cultivator of silk and indigo to quadruple 
their consumption of cotton. 

CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE LANDOWNER. 



The great saving fund is the land, and it is by the almost insensible 
contribulioa of labour that it acquires value. The first object of the poor 
cohivator of the thin soils is to obtain food and clothing for himself and his 
family. His leisure is given to the work of improvement. At one nlace 
he cuts a little drain, and at another he roots out a stump. At one n 
ho cuts fuel for his family, and thus clears his land, and at another d 



" Tlie prospect of an Irish demand for com is improving, and also iliat die dependence 
of England, on foreign supplies, will gtBdually increase. The land monopolyof England, 
by adding the item of rent to be paid by the occupier and producer, made requisite a tai 
on the ibreign arlJGle, which should protect him against the proprietary producers abroad, 
who had no rent to pay. The removal of this tax has now dirown directly upon the 
English farmer the whole burden of his rent, which was before borne by all consumers 
of bread. This burden will be enhanced, by the abrogation of the navigation laws, 
which, by diminishing fre^hts, will mate the competitiOQ between the cheap rentless 
lands of other countries, and the landlord-burdened soil of England, more severe, and, as 
a consequence, ranch of the poorer soils wilt be abandoned, while the expensive system 
of culture before resorted to, lo increase the quantity of protected com, must be relin- 
quished aa unprofitable. A considerable diminution in Uie product of a good English 
harvest, as compared with former years, may then freely be looted fiir. We have given 
above an official (able of Ihe quantity of food taken for consumption in England, for the 
year en ding Aogusi, 1849. That was in aid of the harvest of 1848, which was "good," 
but the aeieable product, from causes atluded, could not have been as large as usual. 
The result of this is, that the small farmers, widi small crops at low prioea, cannot meet 
tithes, taxes, poor rates, and rent, the last the most onerous ; and their capital and num- 
bers are annually diminishing, swelling the numbers of bread-consumers in other em- 
ployments." 

■ Merchants' Magazine, Vol, XVH, patje G6S 
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a, well to facilitate the watering of his cattle, and thus keep his manure in 
the stable-yard. He knows that the machine will feed him better the more 

Eerfectly he fashions it, and that there ia always place for his time and his 
ibour to be expended with advantage to himself. 
The land was given to man for his use, and the basis of the whole science 
of political economy is to be found in the law which governs his relation- 
with this great and only machine of production. Mr. Ricardo taught that 
in the infancy of society men could command rich soils, from which they 
could obtain an abundant supply of food ; but that with the growth of popu- 
lation food became more scarce, producing a necessity for dispersion in 
quest of those rich soils. The common sense of mankind teaches the 
contrary, and in this case, as in all others, the common sense of the many 
is right, while the uncommon sense of the few is wrong, as will be seen by 
all who will take the trouble to follow out the following sketch* of the 
gradual occupation of the earth: — 

" The first cultivator commences his operations on the hill-side. Below 
him are lands upon which have been carried, by force of water, the richer 
portions of those above, as well as the leaves of trees, and the fallen trees 
themselves ; all of which have there, from lime immemorial, rotted and 
become incorporated with the earth, and thus have been produced soils 
fitted to yield the largest returns to labour: yet for this reason are they 
inaccessible. Their character exhibits itself in the enormous trees with 
which they are covered, and in their power of retaining the water neces^'iry 
to aid the process of decomposition ; h poo w p 

either to clear them of their timber, d h m fl 

moisture. He begins on the hill-side, b h p w fi d h 

descending the hill, and obtaining la b H h 

food for himself, and he has now the h rs 

Aided by the manure that is thus yield d h b 

him next retracing his steps, improving the hiU side, and mp 11 to 

yield a return double that which he at first obtained. W h a h p d 'n 
the hill he obtains still larger reward for his labour, and h h ms, 

with increased power, to the cultivation of the original p 1 H has 

now horses and oxen, and while by their aid he extracts from the new soils 
the manure that had accumulated for ages, he 1 also rt and g 
carry it up the hill: and at each step his rewa 1 n d whi h 

labours are lessened. He goes back to the sand and a h n I h 

which he covers the surface; or he returns to h 1 y a d k h 

limestone, by aid of which he doubles its produ H all h ro niak 
ing a machine which feeds hira while he make and h h n 
its powers the more he lakes from it. At S wa w rthi I b 

fed and clothed him for years, and now it has a 1 alu and hose who 

might desire to use it would pay him a large ren 

" The earth is a great machine, given to man b fe h n d b pu 
pose. The more he fashions it the better itfedhmbca nsp 

is but preparatory to a new one more produc han h las qu n 
less labour and yielding larger return. The lab u f 1 a g ct y 
the return is small. The earth is covered with p a d fill d h 
With each year the roots decay and the ground becomes enriched, while 
the labour of ploughing is diminished. At length the stumps disappear, 
and the return is doubled, while the labour is less by one-half than at first. 
To forivard this process the owner has done nothing but crop the ground : 
nature having done the rest. The aid he thus obtains from her yields him 



• Originally published in my booli. " The Past, the Prej 
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as much food as in the outset was obtained by the labour of felling and de- 
stroying- th§ trees. This, however, is not all. The surplus thus yielded 
has given him means for improving tlie poorer landrty furnishing manure 
with which to enrich them, and thus he has trebled his original return 
without further labour ; for that which he saves in working the new soils 
suffices to carry the manure to the old ones. He is obtaining a daily in- 
creased power over the various treasures of the earth. 

"With every operation connected with the fashioning of the earth, the 
result is the same. The first step is, invariably, the most costly one, and 
the least productive. The first drain commences near the stream, where 
the fabour is heaviest. It frees from water but a few acres. A little higher, 
the same quantity of labour, profiting by what has been already done, frees 
twice the number. Agaio the number is doubled, and now the most perfect 
system of thorough drainage may be established with less labour than was 
at first required for one of the most imperfect kind. To bring the iimc 
into connection with the clay, upon fifty acres, is lighter labour than was the 
clearing of a single one, yet the process doubles the return for each acre of 
the fifty. The mau who wants a little fuel for his own use, expends much 
labour in opening the neighbouring vein of coal. To enlarge this, so as 
to double the product, is a work of comparatively small labour ; as is the 
next enlargement, by which he is enabled to use a drift wagon, giving him 
a return fifty times greater than was obtained when he used only his arms, 
or a wheelbarrow. To sink a shaft to the first vein below the surface, and 
erect a steam-engine, are expensive operations ; but these once accomplished 
every future step becomes more productive, while less costly. To sink to 
the next vein below and to lunnel to another, are trifles in comparison with 
the first, yet each furnishes a return equally large. The first lino of rail- 
road runs by houses and towns occupied by one or two hundred thousand 
persons. Haifa dozen little branches, costing together far less labour than 
the first, bring into connexion with it three hundred thousand, or perhaps 
half a million. The trade increases, and a second track, a third, or a fourth, 
may be required. The original one facilitates the passage of the materials 
and the removal of obstructions, and three new ones may now be made with 
less labour than was required for the first, 

" All labour thus expended in fashioning the great machine, is hut the 
prelude to the applicalron of further labour with still increased returns. 
With each such application wages rise, and hence it is that portions of the 
machine, as it exists, invariably exchange, when brought to market, for far 
less labour than they have cost. The man who cultivated the ihin soils 
was happy to obtain a hundred bushels for his year's work. With the pro- 
gress of himself and his neighbour down the hill into the more fertile soils, 
wages have risen, and two hundred bushels are now required. His form 
will yield a thousand bushels; but it requires the labour of four men, who 
must have two hundred bushels each, and the surplus is but two hundred 
bushels. At twenty years' purchase this gives a capital of four thousand 
bushels, or the equivalent of twenty years' wages; whereas it has cost, in 
the labour of himself, his sons, and his assistants, the equivalent of a hun- 
dred years of labour, or perhaps far more. During all this time, however, 
it has fed and clothed them all, and the farm has been produced by the 
insensible contributions mad'j from year to year, unthought of and unfelt. 

" It is now worth twenty years' wages, because its owner has for years 
taken from it a thousand bushels annually; but when it had lain for cen- 
turies accumulating wealth, it was worth nothing. Such is the case with 
the earth everywhere. The more that is taken from it, the i 
left. When the coal mines of England were untouched, they w 
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Now h aluo almost countless ; yet the land contains abundant sup- 
pli f h u ds of years. Iron ore, a century since, was a dru^, and 
lea s grin d at almost nominal rents. Now, such leases are deemed 

equ al n he possession of large fortunes, notwithstanding the great 

qua e ! a ha e been removed, although the amount of ore now known 
to esist is probably fifty times greater than it was then. 

"TVie earth is the sole producer. Man fashions and exchanges. A part 
of his labour is applied to the fashioning of the great machine, and this 
produces changes ihit are pemnnent The drain once cut remains a 
d dhl ddlm .rabmes Hme- 

Ip hfdfm d Id fter takes ils 

hm -ihtl hhhhb orporated. 

Th ts d g d lly 1 ak p th the clay 

dhim Thp fhlb Imw bil preparing 

hmhfg f d Thhp which ho 

p d f h d I p I f I chine, pro- 

d mp y 1 d h S ^ ^^ ''^^ tends, 

hf dmhhq yfl yfh fashioning 

dh fhpd d hq jhat may bo 

given to increasing the amount of products, and to preparing the great 
loachine ; and thus, while increasing the present return to labour, preparing 
for a future further increase. 

" The first poor cultivator obtains a hundred bushels for bis year's wages. 
To pound this between two stones requires twenty days of labour, and the 
work is not half done. Had he a mill in the neighbourhood he would have 
better fiour, and he would have almost his whole twenty days to bestow 
upon his land. He pulls up his grain. Had he a scythe, he would have 
more time for the preparation of the machine of production. He loses his 
axe, and it requires days of himself and his horse on the road, to obtain 
another. His machine loses the time and the manure, both of which would 
have been saved, had the axe-maker been at hand. The real advantage 
derived from the mill and the scythe, and from the proximity of the axe- 
maker, consists simply in the power which they afford him to devote his 
labour more and more to the preparation of the great machine of production, 
and such is the case with all the machinery of preparation and exchange. 
The plough enables him to do as much tn one day as with a spade he could 
do in five. He saves four day* for drainage. The steam-engine drains as 
much as without it could be drained by thousands of days of labour. He 
has more leisure to marl or lime his land. The more he can extract from 
his machine the greater is its value, because every thing he takes is, by the 
very act of taking it, fashioned to aid further production. The machine, 
therefore, improves by use ; whereas spades, and ploughs, and steam-engines, 
and all other of the machines used by man, are but the various forms into 
which he fashions parts of the great original machine, to disappear in the 
act of being used ; as much so as food, though not so rapidly. The earth 
is the great labour savings' bank, and the value to man of all other machines 
is in the direct ratio of their tendency to aid him in increasing his deposits 
in the only bank whose dividends are perpetually increasing, while its 
capital is perpetually doubling. That it may continue for ever so to do, all 
that it asks is that it shall receive back the refuse of its produce, the ma- 
nure; and that it may do so, the consumer and the producer must take their 
places by each other. That done, every change that is effected becomes 
permanent, and tends to facilitate other and greater changes. The whole 
business of the farmer consists in making and improving soils, and the oarth 
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rewards him for his kindness by giving him more and more food the more 
attention he bestows upon her. 

The solitary settler has to occupy the spots that, with his rude machinery, 
he can cultivate. Having neither horse nor carl, he carries home his crop 
upon his shoulders, as is now done in many parts of India, He carries a 
hide to the place of exchange, distant, perhaps, fifty miles, to obtain for it 
leather or shoes. Population increases, and roads are made. More fertile 
soils are cultivated. The store and the mill come nearer to him, and he 
obtains shoes and flour with the use of less machinery of exchange. He 
has more leisure for the preparation of his great machine, and the returns 
to labour increase. More people now obtain food from the same surface, 
and new places of exchange appear. The wool is, on the spot, converted 
into cloth, and he exchanges directly with the clothier. The saw-mill is at 
hand, and he exchanges with the sawyer. The tanner gives him leather 
for his hides, and the paper-maker gives him paper for his rags. With 
each of these changes he has more and more of both time and manure to 
devote to the preparation of the great food-making machine, and with each 
year llie returns are larger. His power to command the use of the ma- 
chinery of exchange increases, but his necessity therefor diminishes ; for 
with each year there is an increasing tendency towards having the consumer 
placed side by side with the producer ; and with each he can devote more 
and more of his time and mind to the business of fashioning the great instru- 
ment ; and thus the increase of consuming population is essential to the 
progress of production. 

" The loss from the use of machinery of exchange is in the ratio of the 
hulk of the article to he exchanged. Food stands first; fuel, next; stone 
for building, third ; iron, fourth ; cotton, fifth ; and so on ; diminishing until 
ive come to laces and nutmegs. The raw material is that in the production 
of which the earth has most co-operated, and by the production of which 
the land is most improved; and the nearer the place of exchange or con- 
version can be brought to the place of production, the less is the loss in the 
process, and the greater the power of accumulating wealth for the produc- 
tion of further wealth. 

" The man who raises food on his own land is building up the machine 
for doing so to more advantage in the following year. His neighbour, to 
whom it is given, on condition of sitting still, loses a year's work on his 
machine, and all he has gained is the pleasure of doing nothing. If he has 
employed himself and his horses and wagon in bringing it home, the same 
number of days that would have been required for raising it, he has misem- 
ployed his tinie, for his farm is unimproved. He has wasted labour and ma- 
nure. As nobody, however, gives, it is obvious that the man who has a farm 
and obtains his food elsewhere, must pay for raising it, and pay also for trans- 
porting it ; and that although he may have obtained as good wages in some 
other pursuit, his farm, instead of having been improved by a year's 
cultivation, is worse by a year's neglect ; and that he is a poorer man than 
he would have been had he raised his own food. 

" The article of next greatest bulk is fuel. While warming his house, be 
is clearing his land. He would lose by sitting idle, if his neighbour brought 
his fuel to him, and still more if he had to spend the same time in hauling 
it, because he would be wearing out his wagon and losing the manure. Were 
he to hire himself and his wagon to another for the same quantity of fuel 
he could have cut on his own property, ic would be a loser, for his farm 
would be uncleared. 

" If he lake the stone from his own fields to build his house, he gajns 
doubly. His house is built, and his land is cleared. If he sit still and let 
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his neighbour bring him stone, ho loses, for his fields remain unfit for cul 
tivation. If he work equally hard for a neighbour, and receive the same 
apparent wages, he is a loser by the fdct that he has yet to remove the 
stones, and until they shall be removed he cannot cultivate his land. 

" With every improvement m the machmery of exchange there is a dimi- 
nution io tLe proportion which that machinery bears to the mass of produc- 
tion, because of the extraordinary increase of product consequent upon the 
increased power of applying labour to building up the great machine. It 
is a matter of daily observation that the demand for horses and men increases 
as railroads drive them from the turnpikes, and the reason is, that the farmer's 
means of improving his land increase more rapidly than men and horses 
for his work. The man who has, thus far, sent to market his half-fed cattle, 
accompanied by horses and men to drive them, and wagons and horses 
loaded with hay or turnips with which to feed them on the road, and to fat- 
ten theni when at market ; now fattens them on the ground, and sends them 
by railroad ready for the slaughler-house. His use of the machinery of 
eschange is diminished nine-tenths. He keeps his men, his horses and his 
wagons, and the refuse of his hay or turnips, at home. The former are 
employed in ditching and draining, while the latter fertilizes the soil here- 
tofore culti\aled His, production doubles, and he accumulates rapidly, 
while the people around him have more to eat, more to spend in clothing, 
and accumulate more themsehes He wants labourers in the field, and 
they want clothes and hou'je^ The shoemaker and the carpenter, finding 
that there exists a demand for their labour, now join the community, eating 
the food on the ground on which it is produced ; and thus the machinery of 
eichinge is improved, while the quantity required is diminished. The 
quantity of flotn consumed on the spot induces the miller to come and eat 
his share, while preparing that of others. The labour of exchanging is 
diminished, and more is given to the land, and the fime is now turned up. 
Tons of turnips are obtained from the same surface that before gave bushels 
of rye. The quantity to be consumed increases faster than the population, 
and more mouths are needed on the spot, and next the woollen mill comes. 
The wool no longer requires wagons and horses, which now are turned to 
transporting coal, to enable the farmer to dispense with bis woods, and to 
reduce to cultivation the fine soil that has, for centuries, produced nothing 
but timber. Production again increases, and the new wealth now takes the 
form of the cotton-mill ; and, with every step in the progress, the farmer 
finds new demands on the great machine he has constructed, accompanied 
with increased power on his part to build it up higher and stronger, and to 
sink its foundations deeper. He now supplies beef and mutton, wheat, but- 
ter, eggs, poultry, cheese, and every other of the comforts and luxuries of 
life, for which the cUmate is suited ; and from the same land which afforded, 
when his fatiier or grandfather first commenced cultivation on the light soil 
of the hills, scarcely sufficient rye or barley to support fife." 

If we undertake to study anywhere the cause of value in land, it wili be 
found to result from diminution in the cost of transportation. The new^ 
papers of the day, in speaking of the operations of the railroad recently 
constructed from Springfield (Illinois) to the Illinois river, tell us that 

" One week before the railroad was finished, com coulJ be had here in any quantity, 
at 15 cents a bushel. Not a bushel can now," says the Saugitmon Journal, " be had for 
less than 25 cents. This," it adds, "is the effect of the completion of the railroad on the 
price of one article of the produols of out farmers." 

The first thing to be paid by land is transportation. When that is sc 
great as to eat up the whole proceeds, the land will remain uncultivated 
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Diminish the cost of transportation so as to leave sufficient to pay the wages 
of labour, and it will be cultivated, but it will pay no rent. Diminish it 
further, so as to leave a surplus over and above the reward of the labourer, 
and the land itself wiJl acquire value. Diminish it still further, by removing 
altogether the necessity for transportation, making a market on the land for 
all the products of the land, enabling the farmer readiJy to return to it all 
the refuse of its products, and it will acquire the highest value of which 
land is capable. The commodity of which the government and people of 
the Union have most to sell is land. In quantity it is practically unlimited, 
and long before oor present territory shall have been even laid out for sale, 
vast countries will have been brought within the limits of the Union. In 
quality it is entitled to stand first in the world. The area of the coal 
region is 13:t,000 square miles. Iron ore is everywhere, untouched. Copper, 
zinc, and almost all other metals abound. South Carolina has millions of 
acres of the finest meadow-land unoccupied, and she has lime and iron ore 
in unlimited abundance. Virginia is in a similar condition, and yet people 
are leaving both, when population is all that is needed to place them in the 
first rank among the States of the Union in point of wealth. Of the three 
Stales of Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, with advantages unrivalled 
for the production of the great clothing material of the world, two-thirds 
of their whole surface, or 8a,000,000 of acres, yet remain unsold. The land 
at the command of the government counts by hundreds of millions, and to 
give to all this value we need only population. 

In Europe, on the contrary, population is held to be superabundant. 
Marriage is regarded as a luxury, not to be indulged in, lest it should result 
in increase of numbers. " Every one," it is said, " has a right to hve," but 
this being granted, it is added that "no one has a right to bring creatures 
into life to be supported by other people."* Poor laws are denounced, as 
tending to promote increase of population — as a machine for supporting those 
who do not work " out of the earnings of those who do."t No man, it is 
thought, has "a right" to claim to have a seal at the great table provided by 
the Creator for all mankind, or that " if he is willing to work he must be 
fed." Labour is held to be a mere "commodity," and if the labourer can- 
not sell it, he has no " right" but to starve — himself, his wife, and his chil- 
dren. " The particular tendency to error apparent in the prevalent social 
philosophy of the day," to which it is deemed necessary to direct special 
attention, is " the unsound, exaggerated, and somewhat maudlin tenderness 
with which it is now the fashion to regard paupers and criminals. "f Such 
aro the doctrines of the free-lrade school of England, in which Political 
Economy is held to be limited to an examination of the laws which regulate 
the production of wealth, without reference to either morals or intellect. Under 
such teaching it is matter of small surpri e thit pauper sn and cnme in- 
crease at a rate so rapid. § 

Throughout Europe, men are held in lo e eem Ti y -ire co sidered 
lo be surplus, and the sooner they can be e\p lied he bet er t w II be for 
those who can afford to remain behind. To accompi sh th s objec Coloniza- 
tion Societies are. formed, and Parhament is nem raized by men who desire 
to export their fellow-mon by hundreds of hou ands an ally W hjg and 
Tory jouroalsll unite in urging the necess for expelling nan from the' 

• J. S, Mill's Principles of Polilical Economy. 
+ EiiinburEh Review, OcloBcr, 1819. | Ibifl. 

5 See article on Transporlation, Blackwood's 
I The number of Blackwood's Magazine, ji 
X300,OOO per annnm lo this objecL 
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land of Britain. Secretaries of State furnisli ingenious calculations as to 
the amount required for accomplishing the work of expulsion. On all 
hands, it is agreed ihat men are too numerous, and that their numbers grow 
too fast, and yet there is not a country ia Europe ihat can justly complain 
of over-population. Ireland, the type of l\asfre^trade system, has miJiions of 
acres of her richest lands as yet untouched, that would alone, if drained, 
yield food in abundance for the whole population. 

It is not, however, the labourer alone that stands in need of aid. The 
condition of the land-owner ia little better. This system of universal discord 
is thus described in one of the journals of the day: 

"The stale of the country is frightful. The assassinations are computed at more than ibii 
pel iveek, half a hundred pel month, which, added to the eystemalio starvation of almost 
another hundred, in the same time, gives a state of thioEs without parallel in modern 
civilization. With this diminution of ilia people, tlie million of wotk-house inmates and 
dependents increases. In less than a momb it will be mote than s. proprietor's life is 
worth to be seen hy his tenantry. Bents, which of course are nominal in collection, have, 
therefore, lately sank to the fourth of iheir nominal amount. Lands, let hilheclo at £Z 
10s. per acre, are offered at less than ISg; and such is the exasperation of the starving 
millions, that the landlords Bie afraid further to aggravate their sufferir^a." 

The Parliament of England is now engaged in passing laws to transfer, 
for the fourth time in little more than two centuries, the mass of Irish pro- 
perty to English undertakers. The little cultivator of land has been 
ruined. Labour has become titterly valueless, although labour alone is 
needed to bring into cultivation 7,000,000 of acres of the richest soils in the 
world, now unproductive. 

The land-owner of India has been ruined. The immense body of vil- 
lage proprietors that but half a century since existed in that country, helping 
and governing themselves, has disappeared. 

The land-owner of the West Indies — of Demerara and Eerbice — has 
been ruined, and the condition of the labourers has not been improved. 

The land-owner of Portugal — the continental colony of Great Britain — 
has been ruined, and with diminished value of land there has been steady 
deterioration of civilization, until the name of Portugal has become almost 
synonymous with weakness and barbarism. 

If we look to Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, the same picture 
meets our view. " Land of the same quality, at one minute north of the 
imaginary line dividing the provinces from the Union, is worth Jess than 
half as much as that which is one minute south of it. Lord Durham, 
in his report, made but a few years since, says that "land in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, close to the line, is five dollars per acre, and in iheaJjoinmg 
British townships, only one dollar," and that on the northern side of the line, 
with superior fertility, it is " wholly unsaleable even at such low prices." 
Canada has no market on the land for the products of the land, and the cost 
of transportation eats up the product, mi^i^h of which is absolutely wasted 
because it cannot go at all to market. The labour of men, women, and 
children, and that of wagons and hjfses, is everywhere being wasted, and 
therefore it is that the Canadian desires a change of government that will 
enable him to obtain a protective tariff. Give him that — annex him to the 
Union — and his land wi!i acquire value similar to that of the Union. Far- 
mers will then grow rich, and labourers will grow rich, and the power to con- 
sume cloth and iron will grow with the same rapidity with which it re- 
cently grew with us. 

Every colony of England would gladly separate from her, feeling that 
connection wiih her is synonymous with deterioration of condition. Every 
one would gladly unite its fortunes with those of our Union, feeling that 
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connection with us is synonymous with improvement. The reason for 
all this is, that the Eng'iish system is based upon cheap labour, and lends 
to depress the many for the benefit of the few. In our system, it is the 
many who govern ; and experience having taught them that prosperity and 
free trade with England are inconsistent with each other we have " free 
trade" tariffs with protective duties of thi y d I k ly b 

creased. The colonies are ruined by free rad d h d 
that they may have protection. 
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" cheap labour." The whole system looks to the degradation of the 
labourer, by requiring him to underwork and supplant the labourer of other 
countries, with ail the disadvantag^e of distance and heavy cost of transporta- 
tion. Protection looks to raising the value of labour, and thus promoting 
the annexation of individuals, and the establishment of perfect free trade 
between ourselves and the people of Europe by inducing them to transfer 
themselves to our shores. It is a bounty on the importation of the machine 
we need — man — to give value to the machine ive have in such abundance 
— land. It leads to perfect free trade — the annexation of nations — by raising 
(he value of man throughout the world. 

It has been, at times, matter of surprise that the hundreds of thousands 
who have arrived in this country have been so instantly absorbed that 
their presence has been unfelt, and that the more we received, the larger 
was ae quantity of food, fuel, cloth, and iron given in exchange for labour, 
but such is the natural result of a system which tends to enable the miner 
and the worker in iron, the spinner and the weaver, to combine their exer- 
tions with those of the farmer and planter. Had the policy of 1828 remained 
unchariged, and were we now receiving a million of men, the only effect 
that would be observed, would be that wages and profits, and the power of 
labourer, landowner, and capitalist, to command the good things of life 
would be steadily increasing, and with each step forward the tendency to 
immigration and to increase in the value of land would grow with accelerated 
pace. We need population. 

In the thorough adoption of this course by the people of the Union, is to 
be found the remedy of the ills of both the land-owners and the labourers of 
the rest of the world, and tba removal of the discords now so universal. 
That we may clearly see how it -would contribute towards producing har- 
mony, we must first inquire into the causes of discord. 

The labourers of the world have ono common interest, and that is that 
labour should become everywhere produaive and valuable. The more 
■wheat produced in return lo a given quaniity of labour, the more of it will 
the shoemaker obtain for his work, and the more advantageously the shoe- 
maker can apply his labour, the more readily will ihe farmer provide him- 
self and his femily with shoes. Such, likewise, is the case with nations. 
It is to the interest of all that labour in all should- become productive, and if 
the labour of the cotton-growing nation become unproductive, tliat of the 
sugar or wheat-growing nation feels the effect in an increased difficulty of 
obtaining clothing. 
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The land-owners of the world have one common interest, and that is, that 
land should ever3fwhere become productive and valuable. It does so be- 
come with every increase in the skill and intelligence of the labourer, as 
may be seen by a comparison of times present with times past in every im- 
proving country, or by a comparison of the various countries of the world at 
the present moment. In Russia land itself has Utile value. In Belgium, 
where cultivation is carried on with intelligence elsewhere unknown, it has 
great value. 

Every increase in the facility of obtaining cloth for food, or food for cotton, 
dimmishes thequantity of labour to bi gnen for food or clothing and enables 
the producer toobtan othei commodities and th ngs needi,d fcrthe improve- 
ment of his mmd, or which tend to enable him more ads antegeously to apply 
his labour The landed proprietrr of Enghnd is therefore directly inte 
rested m the improvement of the mode cf cultivating cntt n m the United 
States, because it tends to improve the condition of the man who labcur'^ ld 
his hnd , and th(, c tion grower is inte eated m the improvement of the 
wheat grower of Russia, btciuse the latter la tbeieby enabled to purchase 
more clc thing 

Among the land-owners and hbnurtrs of theworll there is therefore, 
perfect harmony of raterests Between them sta.nd the ratn emplojed in 
the work of transportation, conversnn and exchinge — ship owners, manu- 
facturers, and merchants 

The object had m view in the prohibition of manufactures m the colo- 
nies was that of compelling the coloniils to use ships that they would not 
otherwise require, and to paj raanufictuTLTS ini merchants for doing for 
them those things that they could have better dune themselves The 
neceasarj con'iequenci, of this was discord, which m our caat led to war, 
and vast waste of time and monej Anuthtr consequence was, that the 
people engaged m the work of transportation conversion, and exchange, m 
creased more rapidly than the prcdueers, and England, from hiving food to 
sell, became a purchnstr of fore gn food Ne\t came the corn laws, by 
which the importation of food vas to be prevented, for the beneht of land 
owners and other hvvs proh bitmg the ciport of machinerj, for the benefit 
of ihL. owners of ships and michmery ol various kinds Bj the one the 
owners ct land were enabled to tav the labourer and the mechanic, and by 
the other the mechanic was enabled to tax the world in return The effect 
has been that of preventing tho application of English kbour -ind capital to 
the work of production and dnving it mto the far lees profalable work of 
transportation conversion, and exchange, to such an extent that the con 
vertershaveat length become master'of the land owners and have aboh shed 
restrictions on the import of food which the latter had established tor their pro 
tection, and as revolutions never go backward, we may fairly conclude that the 
com-Iaws will not be re-established. The result, thus far, has been to ruin 
the landholders of Ireland, and the next result must be to ruin those of Eng- 
land, if the system be allowed fair play. 

The people of Russia, we are assured, have been compelled to waste food 
for want of a market. Rather than do this, they would give a bushel of 
wheat for a yard of cloth. That they cannot afford to do this, we are 
assured ; but what else can they do ? If they cannot make cloth they must 
buy it, and they must give an equivalent, and if that be even bushels for 
yards, they must give them. Until Russia can make a market for this now 
surplus food, it wii! seek a market at any price, and the price in England 
cannot much exceed the cost of transportation between the farm on which 
it was produced and the town at which it is consumed. Nearly the whole 
of that price must go to the exchanger, to the loss of both land and labour, 
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both of which must tend towards the Russian level, now a very low one, 
because of the absence of a market on the land for the products of the land. 

The object of the now dominant class in England is that of bringing 
about free trade with the world. Such a measure adopted by this country 
would close every furnace and rolling-mill, and every cotton and woollen 
factory in the country, and would diminish the value of both labour and 
land, by compelling the producer of food to seek a market in England. 
Similar measures adopted by the Zoll-verein, would compel the people of 
Germany to do the same, attended with similar results. The market of 
England would be home down with the weight, and the price would fall so 
low as utterly to destroy (he power of the labourer on iand to pay rent for 
its use, and the power of the owner to improve il. The class intermediate 
between the producers ia various parts of the world, would daily grow in 
numbers and strength, and the productiveness of labour and land would 
daily diminish, with steady diminution in the value of both. 

On the other hand, let us suppose the people of the Union, of Russia, and 
of Germany, to adopt such measures as would enable them to consume on 
the land (he whole of the food produced upon the land, and thus to put a 
stop to the enormous imports by which the English agriculturist is now 
being crushed. The immediate effect would be that the labour and land of 
all those countries vrould rise in value, and therewith there would be aa in- 
crease in the value of both in England. The demand for labour here would 
speedily drain off the surplus hands employed in factory labour, and the 
increased demand for home-grown food would induce the application of 
labour and capital !o production,* and the value of both would rise. Con- 
sumption would increase as labour became more productive, and the power 
of the producers would be restored, while that of the mere exchangers would 
be diminished. 

To the improvement of the condition of labour and land in the United 
Kingdom the abolition of the colonial system is essential. Its maintenance 
involves the payment of taxes to an amount that is terrific, all of which 
inust be paid by the producers and tlwae who owm the machine of pro- 
duction, abroad or at home. The tax that is nominally paid by the man 
who sells tbe wheat, or by him who transports it, is really paid by the man 
who produces it, and by him that consumes it. Three-fourths of the nation 
are engaged in the work of transporting, converting, or exchanging the pro- 
ducts of others, adding nothing whatever to the quantity produced, while 
living out of it, and thus deteriorating the condition of the land-owners and 
labourers of England and of the world. 

The land-owners of England have been the legislators of England. They 
made the system which produced our revolution — that which has depopu- 
lated India, and must ruin every country subjected to it — and they are now 
paying the penalty. Each step towards the degradation of the people by 
whom they were surrounded has been attended by loss of power in them- 
selves. Their policy has converted the little occupant into the hired 
labourer, and the labourers on land into the tenants of lanes and alleys in 
Liverpool! and Manchester. Throughout much of Scotland they have sub- 
stituted sheep for the men whom tbey have driven to take refuge in Glas- 
gow, and with each such step they have weakened themselves, converting 

* A.xa ipcenl meetinj! in London, Dr. Buckland asserted Ihat tlie produclof all ilieelay 
lands of England iiiiglil be doubled by a moderate ejtpendiiure for drajoage, 

fThe greatest oiowding of population in a neighbourhood is in a district in Liverpool, 
England, containing a population of 8000 on 49,000 square yards of ground, being in thp 
proportion of 657,963 to a square mile. 
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those who were their own support into the tools of those who Jive at the cost 
of both. The exchanger has set his foot upon their necks. Commerce is 
King. They are prostrate, and so they must remain until they shall have 
help from abroad. Their na.tural allies are the land-owners of the rest of tiie 
world. The East India Company, as the great land-owner of India, is 
greatly interested. That country js becoming daily less and less able to 
pay taxes, and the power so to do must dimmish with the continuance of 
the system. Were the machinery now employed in converting cotton icto 
cloth ybf India employed in making cloth i« India, thus making- a market 
on the land for its products, the culture of cotton would revive, the demand 
for food would increase, population would grow, and jungle would he cleared, 
and the Company might then obtain a constantly increasing rent from taxes 
constantly decreasing in their weight, paid by a people constantly improving 
in condition. The price of labour would rise, and the necessity for armies 
would diminish, and the Company might then, at no distant period, sell out 
its establishments to a people who would thereafter govern themselves. 

It is to the people of the United States, however, that they must chiefly 
look for help. Owners already of the chief part of North America, they are 
likely soon to own the whole. The national, not party or sectional, adop- 
tion of the protective policy would at onco raise the value of land throughout 
the Union, because it would then be felt that a market would everywhere be 
made on the land for the products of the land. The British provinces would 
then speedily be incorporated into the Union, and the supply of fofld to 
British markets would cease ; Cuba and Mexico would follow, and thus would 
be made a market for the population of all Southern Europe ; and with each 
such stop the value of labour would rise, followed by a necessity, on the part of 
the landholders everywhere, for an effort to retain their rent-payers, if they 
would preserve the value of their land. Spain and Italy would become manu- 
factui'ers for themselves, and thus the colonial system would gradually 
pass out, and with it the power of the exchangers over the labourers and 

It is not by immigration alone that the population of the Union would be 
augmented, and increased value given to the land which so much abounds. 
The present system degrades the country to build up great cities, to be- 
come the resort of tens of thousands who would have remained at home 
among parents and friends, had furnaces, rolling-mills, cotton or woollen 
mills afforded them employment for time and mind. The same cause 
compels another portion to fly to the West; and while, in the one case, 
we have the poverty, vice, and disease of crowded cities, in the other we 
have those of scattered population; and men, women, and children starve in 
New York, while other men, women, and children perish of fevers incident 
to the occupation of new countries in advance of the arrangements that 
would have resulted from the more gradual extension of the area of settle- 
ment. It will be said that here is discord. If the city population did not 
grow, what would become of the owners of city lots? The harmony of in- 
terests is here, as everywhere else, perfect. Towns and cities would grow 
more rapidly than ever, but they would grow more healthfully, preserving 
a nearer relation to the population of the country, whose trade they desired 
to perform. New York would cease to be, as now, a great wen, absorbing 
all the profits of hundreds of thousands of the poor farmers, her customers, 
who give ten days' labour employed in raising cora for the labour of one 
day employed in producing British iron. The country and the city would 
grow together, and the jealousy of the country towards the city would 
speedily pass away. 

The people of China constitute a world of themselves. Tliey have little 
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intercotirse with the exterior world, nor ia the example of Hindostan likely 
to produce any desire for its extension: certainly not, while they shall con- 
tinue to recollect that their desire to prohibit tie importation of opium in- 
volved them in a war that resulted in the destruction of cities and the ruin 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent people. The system of that country 
Is directly the reverse of ours, in the fact that the government is in the hands 
of one, while here it is in the hands of all. In this, it labours under infinite 
disadvantage, yet the spectacle there presented of the results of combined 
action puts to shame our boasted civilization, A recent writer thus describes 
the condition of the people; — 

"Tlis farms are small, each consisting of from one to four or five accee, indeeiJ, every 
cmlajfer has liis own lillle tea garden, ihe produce of which supplies the wanla of his 
tamily, and iha surplus brings him in a few dollars, which are spent on the other necea- 
saties of life. The aame system is practised in everjrthii^ relating loChineseBgrioullure. 
The cotton, silk, and rice ferms, are generally all small, and managed upon the same plan. 
There are few sights more pleasing than a Chinese family in ihe interior engaged in 
gathering the tea-leaves, or, indeed, in any of their other agricullural pursuits. There is 
(he old man, it maybe the grandfether.or even the great-graiidlather,patriarch-liko direct- 
ing his descendants, many of whom are in their youth and prime, while others are in 
their childhood, io the laboors of the field. He stands in the midst of them, bowed down 
with age. But, to the honour of the Chinese as a nation, ho ia always looked up lo by all 
with pride and affection, and his old age and gray haira are honoured, revered and loved. 
Wben, alter the labours of the day are over, they return to tlieir humble and happy 
homes, their fare consists obiefly oftioe, fish and v^elables, which they enjoy witb great 
zest, and are happy and contented. I really believe there is no country in the world 
where the agricultural population are better otf than they are in the north of China. 
Labour with them is pleasure, for its fruits are eaten by themselves, and the rod of the 
oppressor is uiifelt and unknown."* 

Let this be compared with the results of the system that has desolated 
Ireland and India, and that drives our people to Oregon and California, 
while men are everywhere, among ourselves, half-cultivating large farms, 
when they might obtain treble the result from half the surface, and let it 
then he determined which is the one that tends most to promote the pros- 
perity and happiness of the labourer, and to improve the condition of the 
owner of land. 

The policy of England tending to dispersion, she desires to facilitate the 
making of roads by which all the commodities of the world may be brought 
to her, thence to be returned to the places from whence ihey came, retaining 
so large a portion as to cause the destruction of the land and its owner. 
Lower India is utterly exhausted, and England desires railroads to more 
distant points, which will be then exhausted in their turn. From 1834 lo 
IS40 she lent us iron to make roads in new countries, and we were ruined 
by dispersion. From 1843 to 1847, we filled up the spaces, the policy 
being that of concentration, and we grew rich. The present policy is that 
of dispersion. It is proposed to make a railroad to the Pacific, that men may 
scatter themselves more widely, although we now occupy a space that 
would be sufficient for almost the population of the world, if properly culli- 
vated. The more roads we make in the now-settled Slates, the richer and 
stronger we shall grow, and the greater will be the value of land. The 
more roads we make in yet unsettled lands, the poorer and weaker we shiiU 
grow, and the less will be the value of land. It behooves the farmer, 
then, to look carefully to every scheme for promoting dispersion. 

The value of labour and of capital is dependent on the quantity of both 
that can he given lo the work of production. Every increase in the quan 



' Fortune's Wanderings in China. 
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lity of either required tote given to the work of conversion and transportation, 
tends to diminish the value of all. Every diminution in the quantity tends 
to increase the value of all. The nearer the consumer and the producer can 
he brought together, the greater is the quantity of capital and latour that can 
be given to the work of production, the smaller is that which is required 
for transportation, and the more rapid is the advance in the value of both 
labour and land. 

We are now separating the consumer from the producer, and the conse- 
quence is, that five per cent, stocks are at par, land is cheap, and wages 
are low. Were the tariff of 1842 re-enacted, interest would rise to six per 
cent, and labour would command a large return — the consequence of which 
wouid be a great increase in the consumption of food, and wool, and cotton, 
and the value of land would rise. 

The annexation of a million of people, em.igrants from Europe, to our 
commumty, estahiishes free trade with them. The annexation of the land 
and the people of Canada, and the other British possessions, would enlarge 
the domain of perfect free trade. So would that of Cuba, Mexico, Ireland, 
or even England,* and free trade tfius established would be beneficial to all, 
the annexers and the annexed. 

The people of the north would not object to the annexation of Canada, 
although such a measure could profit them but little. They and the Canadians 
are both sellers of food, and it is the superior value of wheat and flonr on the 
south side of the line by which they are divided that induces the Canadians 
to desire to be brought within the Union. The people of the South would 
oppose the admission of Canada, although the effect of such a measure 
wouid he to convert the Canadians into large customers, instead of per- 
mitting (hem to remain small ones.t Once within the Union, the con- 
sumption of cotton in the British provinces would speedily rise from 
30,000,000 of yards, weighing 5,000,000 of pounds, to 30,000,000 of 
pounds, and thus would the planter gain a market for 50,000 bales of cotton. 
The material interests of the South would he promoted by the annexation 
of Canada, yet wouid the South oppose the measure ott the ground of sup- 
posed danger to political interests. 

The South would advocate the admission of Cuba into the Union, although 
the effect of such a measure would, under existing circumstances, be that of 



__ , the only resource to which the plar 
now can look with hope — the only one that has enabled him to bear up 
under the late and present hopeless condition of the cotton culture. The 
man of the north would oppose the measure, although it would give him 
sugar at a cost far below the present one, and a market for grain and cloth 
that would absorb of both to a vast amount, PoUtical interests are thus at va- 
riance with material ones. In both cases the discord is but apparent, while the 
harmony is real. The establishment of that real freedom of trade which 
results from the immigration of individuals, or from the annexation of com- 
munities, can never fail to be productive of benefit to all. 

The cotton planter, as we have seen, now sells his product in the cheap- 

• Ireland anii England are mentionad here only 10 eIiow Ibal tho difficully of having 

perfect free trade wiili tliem wouid be removed by tho change in the value of labaar 
Ihnl would result from change of Ilieit political syslem. 

■j- Export to British North America in the flrsf sii months of 

1MB. IStT. 1S4S. ISJ». 

Plain calicoes . 7,48.'i,31S 7,33iJ.6S6 6,74,'>,S3C 5.979,931 

Printaa ■■ . , 8,483,163 6,497,845 4,589,811 5,701.S57 
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est market and buys his cloth and iron in the dearest one. He gives away 
the one, and is then unable to buy the other. By changing his system, and 
compeUing the loom to come to the cotton, and the anvil to come to the food, 
he will sell his cotton and obtain his cloth and iron in exchange for 
labour that is now being wasted. He will then export cloth to all the 
world, and the necessity for resorting to the cultivation of sugar will cease. 
The people of the North will tlien consume all the sugar that Cuba can 
produce, and tliose of Cuba will require pounds of cotton where now they 
consume but ounces.* 

CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 



The shipowner stands between (he producer of cotton and his 
and the larger proportion the quantity to be transported bears to the number 
of ships to do the work, the higher will be freights. We might thence suppose 
thai his interest would be promoted by the pursuance of a course that 
would compel the cotton to go to the loom, and that he would be injured by 
the adoption of one requiring the loom to come to the cotton. Directly 
the reverse, however, as we have seen, is the fact. The more the loom can 
be made to come to the cotton, the more valuable are the services of men, 
the greater the number of men to be imported, the larger the number of com- 
modities that can be exported, and the larger the business for ships. 

The manufacturer, in like manner, stands between the producer and the 
consumer of cotton, and the larger the quantity of cotton to be converted 
compared with the machinery of conversion, the larger will be his charge 
for the use of his machinery. It might, therefore, be supposed that he 
■would be injured by the adoption of measures tending to place the loom in the 
cotton-fields of the South, or on the coal-fields of the West, but the reverse 
is the fact. The more people make coarse cloth in the South and West, 
the more will there be to require fine cloth and silks from the East, and 
the greater the demand for labour in the one, the greater will be the requi- 
sitions made upon the other for the skill they have already acquired, with 
a constant increase of wages, and equally constant increase in the power of 
consuming food, cloth, and iron. The more they can make their exchanges 
at home, with men whose labour is valuable, the larger will be the equiva- 
lent received for their oivn labour ; and the more rapid the increase in the 
value of that of others, the greater will be the value of their own. Every 
measure lending to breakdown the monopoly of machinery tends to increase 
the value of man throughout the world, and none could have tliat effect to 
such an extent as would the transfer of the machinery of Lowell to the 
cotton-fields, to be replaced by other machinery of a higher order. 

But, it will he said, " The people of the South need no further protection 
than they now have. They are satisfied with 30 per cent., and why, if they 
can go on to manufacture without any increase of duty, should they impose 
higher duties on fine cloths and silks, for the benefit of the North and East! 
We know that the latter cannot make fine muslins at the present rate of 
duty — nor can they manufacture silk goods in competition with France. 
The South will work up its cotton and make its own exchanges, leaving the 
July as it stands, and then Lowell, Lawrence, and Providence must go 
down, for competition is impossible." Such are the views perpetually pro- 
mulgated by journals whose editors profess great acquaintance with political 

• The export from Great Britain lo all ihe foteisn West India Islands is but little over 
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leresls of the planters. 

The larger the quantity of the machinery prepared for the conversion of 
cotton into cloth, tlie smaller will be the charge for its use. The planter 
requires to rid himself of a monopoly that limits the increase of that ma- 
chinery, and compels him to give to the owners of the little that exists, 
whether English or American, a share of the product entirely dispropor- 
tioned to its value as compared with that of the machinery required for pro- 
ducing his cotton. To break down oae monopoly and establish another 
would not answer his purpose, and yet such would be the result at which 
he would arrive were he to pursue a course that would merely substitute 
Augusta for Lowell, or Gcaniteville for Lawrence. The man of the South 
would, and necessarily, do as he of the North now does, buy his cotton 
at the market price, as fixed in England, and sell his goods at the market 
price, as fixed in England, for until the quantity of machinery shall be 
so far increased as to prevent the accumulation of large stocks in England, 
the price must continue to be there fixed for the world; and so long as we 
shall continue lo be compelled to go there for any portion of our supplies of 
cloth, the price of the whole will continue to be fixed by the cost of obtaining 
the last small portion. What the planter needs is that the price shall be 
fixed here, for both cotton and cloth, and that it may be so, he requires an 
increase of the quantity of machinery ready to do his work, and not the mere 
substitution of that of Southern men for that of Northern men. 

How indispensably necessary it is that they should do so will be obvious 
from an examination of the diagram given at page 75, It is there shown how 
enormous are the charges of the manufacturers when the quantity for cotton 
requiring to be converted bears a large proportion lo the machinery for con- 
verting it. In the following table are given. 

First, The amount of the crop. 

Second. The prices of cotton in Liverpool, by which those of the rest of 
the world are settled. The dates taken are March, 1844, July, 1846, May, 
1846, and June, 1847, 

Third. The price of best mule twist. No. 3 per pound, at the same periods 
of time. 

Fourth. The price the whole crop, allowing twelve per cent, for waste, 
would yield, if converted into this description of yarn. 

Fifth. The yield to the planter, supposing the whole crop so sold, from 
which are to be deducted all the freights, charges, &c., between his plantation 
and Liverpool. 

Sixth, The amount retained by the manufacturer as his charge for con- 
verting cotton-wool into yarn. 

Ye«. Crop. Price. ^^ Amomit of twist. Price of =«p. Si^sim- 

184S-4 815,000,000 6d. lOid. £31,000,000 ^20,000,000 £11,000,000 
1844-5 958,000,000 4 111 41,000,000 16,000,000 35,000,000 
1845-^ 840,000,000 41 9| 30,000,000 16,500,000 13,500,000 
1846-7 711,000,000 7 10^ 27,500,000 30,700,000 6,800,000 

If we deduct from, the crop of 1846-7, the comparatively small sum 
required for the payment of freight, charges, &c., and from that of 1844-5, 
the large sum required for the same purposes, it will be seen how insignifi- 
cant is the return to the planter for a large crop compared with what he 
receives for a small one. 

In 1847, the manufacturer gave 7d. and sold at an advance of about fifty 
per cent. — i. e. he charged half as much for converting the wool into yam 
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ds he paid for the wool itself In 1845, when lie paid 4d. lie sold at nearly 
a shilling — i. e. he 1 d e as much for the work of twisting the wooi 
as he paid for h I H was enabled to do this, hecause of twe 

reasons : — Firs 1 e ma h y of cooverslon was disproportion ed to the 
quantity of cotton he n ed ; and second, the market for cotton goods 
was extending If b au e he world was comparatively peaceful, and 
labour was bein appi d m e productively than usual. The effect of the 
change that has smct occurred will be seen from the following view of the 
operations of 1848. 

Crop. Price. 'j^ Amount of jam. Amonnt of crop. conrMslon 

1847-S 940,000,000 id. 8d. £28,000,000 £15,600,000 £13,400,000 
The machinery had been Increased, but the market was gone. Wars, 
revolutions, and threats of war and revolution, had destroyed it. The 
planter had 4d. per pound, of which a large portion was swallowed up in 
the cost of transportation ; and the manufacturer obtained as much for twistv 
ing the wool into yarn as the planter received for raising, ginning and 
haling it, and for transporting it, first to the place of shipment, and thence 
to Liverpool, together with all the charges of the numerous persons through 
whose hands it passed on its way. 

The planter needs machinery adequate to the conversion of his crop, and 
also a market for it when converted. The failure of either is equally fata! 

The first he cannot have under the monopoly system. It is one of mere 

f ambling; and while afew make fortunes, the many are ruined. The 
islant few, already wealthy — the cotton-loids of England — are not the 
men to whom he must look lo provide him with it. It is to himself, and the 
many like himself, at home. Fuel and iron ore abound in the South, and 
cotton fields furnish cheap sites for the erection of acres of factory, in which 
the product of thousands of acres of cotton could be converted by aid of the 
labour that is now wasted — the coal and the iron ore whose powers remain 
unused — the water powers that remain unimproved. By their aid, every 
pound of cotton now produced in the South, not required by Great Britain 
and others for their own immediate consumption, could be converted into 
yarn or cloth, and cheaply furnished to the world. The planter would 
then receive a yard of cloth for a pound and a half of cotton, instead of 
giving five pounds for one. 

The difference between the price of the crop of cotton, in Liverpool, and 
the price of yam, also in Liverpool, in 1844-5, would have exceeded a 
hundred millions of dollars, being twice the amount* that it would cost to 
place in the cotton fields of the South spindles for converting into yarn the 
whole crop that is now sent without the limits of the Union. 

Ho would then have yam or cloth to sell instead of cotton, and then his 
crop would speedily rise to five millions of bales, for the labour and manure 
now wasted on the road would go upon the land. Capital now absorbed by 
brokers, ship-owners,and distantmanufacturers,wouldbeapplied to the mak- 
ing of railroads, the improvement of the machinery of cultivation, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and in a thousand other ways tending to render labour 
more productive. Where, however, is he to find a market for his products, 
thus increased? 

Commerce is but an eschango of equivalents ; and if the supply of iron, 
silk, coffee, tea, and other commodities required by the planter, do not keep 
pace with increase in the supply of cotton, he will he constantly giving 
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ro f I Ik id thus others will enjoy the whole ad 

1 f h d exertion. That the advant ma as 

] ly h Id b h ary that the production of h mmo- 

d fi h d change go on to increase in a nanne 

CO p d 11 wh h h desires to give. If it does s he g es 

lb f 1 bo If d h gives moie labour for less ! b 

Tl J w C he production of the world, und 1 e 

exiatin^ system, „o on to increase in such a manner as to give to the planter 
a proper equivalent for his production 1 The answer is to be found in the fact, 
that it has already failed to do so, and that he is even now obliged to abandon 
cotton for wheat and sugar. How, then, can it be expected to do so in 
future ? The average crop must speedily reach 3,000,000 of bales ; and, 
when it shall have done so, his condition will be worse than at present. 
The production of the world does not increase correspondingly with our 
own ; and until it can be made so to do, we must work at disadvantage, 
giving much labour for little labour. 

With all its immense mass of rich and unimproved land, the United King- 
dom produces Uttle. It does not even feed itself. It has a little iron and 
coal to sell, but a demand for an extra hundred thousand tons of the former 
would greatly increase the price of the whole without producing any ma- 
terial increase in the demand for cotton; for the rich iron-master would be 
made richer, while the poor miner would remain as poor as now. Great 
Eritaia has scarcely any thing to sell but services — not products. To her 
we cannot look for a market. 

Of the people of France, almost half a million of those most capable of 
working employ themselves in carrying muskels, and a large portion of the 
labour of the rest is employed in raising food for them and other non-pro- 
ducers, in making clothing for them to wear, and powder for them to burn 
They have, therefore, few products to sell, and, like Great Britain, they have 
little to offer in exchange but services. 

The people of Italy and India raise some silk, but the chief part of both 
are otherwise occupied than in labours of production; and so are they like 
to be, and they cannot increase their product to keep pace with ours. 
Germany maintains large armies, and produces little to sell. Soil is with 
Spain and Portugal. Mexico has a little silver and cochineal : but the quan- 
tity does not grow, nor is it likely so to do. Look where we may, the power 
of production is not only small, but incapable of increase under existing 
circumstances, and unless a change can be effected, we cannot find markets 
for the products of our constantly increasing population. What is the re- 
medy? It is to bring the people to the place where alone their labour can 
be made productive, and thus establish perfect free trade with them. 

Fifty thousand English miners and furnace men distributed among 
the coal and iron-ore fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee 
and Alabama, would produce 600,000 tons of bar iron, to be exchanged 
with the farmer for his wheat, and the planter for his cotton, and the 
latter would then obtain a ton of the one for a bale of the other, instead 
of giving two or three for one. He could then make roads lo go to market, 
and the labour of his people would become valuable, and they would con- 
sume five times the cloth they now consume, and thus vrould be made a 
double market for his cotton. 

The same number of Italians would raise quadruple the silk we now 
consume, and they would be large consumers of food and cotton,' Were the 
market for silk once made here, we should in a little time raise as much as 
all the world beside, and consume almost all we raised. 

The planter and the farmer must make a market on the land for the 
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products of the land, by bringing here the people they desire to employ 
in the production of the commodities they require to consume ; or they must 
continue to give a continually increasing quantity of labour for a continually 
decreasing one. By adopting the first course, they would convert the con- 
sumers of one pound into consumers of twenty pounds, and the consumers 
of twenty pounds into consumers of forty pounds. By adopting the opposite 
policy — that now called free trade — they will convert consumers of twenty 
pounds into consumers of one. 

Were it now known in Europe that such was the Jixed and unalterable 
policy of the nation, the present year would see the transfer of population to 
the extent of half a million of persons, and of capital, in the form of ma- 
chinery, to an incalculable extent ; and once here, here they would slay, in- 
creasing at once, and immensely, the market for both food and cotton. Five 
years would scarcely elapse before it would reach a miUion; for with every year 
the power to obtain food, clothing, and the machinery for profitably applying 
labour, would increase, offering new inducements for the transfer of both 
labour and capital. With each year, the desire of our neighbours, north 
and south, to enter the Union would increase, and but few would elapse 
before it would embrace all North America, and a population of forty or fifty 
millions of people, themselves consuming far more than all the cotton we now 
raise. The Canadian, in the Union, would find his labours trebly profitable, 
for he would obtain treble the iron and cloth in return for less exertion. 
The mines of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick would give forth their 
treasures in return to the labour of men who now can consume but little food 
orclothiMg,but would then have powerto consume much. The mines of Mexico 
would be made to yield three dollars where now they yield but one; and 
all would obtain silver, gold, iron, lead, cloth, and all other of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life, at diminished cost of labour. 

With each step of this progress there would be increased demand for the 
labour, both physical and mental, of the manufacturers of the North, for the 
demand for fine cloths and for silk would grow with the growth of the power 
to produce coarse cloth and iron; the demand for fine books would grow 
with the increase of school-books and newspapers ; and the demand for cotton 
and woollen machinery would grow with the increase in the power to obtain 
railroad iron. 

Between the manufacturer and the planter there is, therefore, perfect 
harmony of interest. All are alike interested in the exertion to shake off 
the load imposed upon them by the present monopoly of machinery ; but 
of all the agricukurist is most interested. Its tendency is to reduce the power 
of production throughout the world, to diminish the power of consumption, 
and thus to destroy the customers of both planter and farmer. The 
tendency of protection is to raise the value of labour throughout the world, 
by increasing the estimation in which man is held abroad, and thereby to 
augment production and the power of consumption. With every increase 
in the tendency to fly from Europe, it would be felt more necessary to 
endeavour to keep the people at home. By that process, and that alone, 
will the labourer of the world be raised to a level with our own. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH, 
HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE CAPITALIST. 

If protection be " a war upon labour and capital," it must tend, by les- 
sening tiie productiveness of labour, to prevent its proper employment, and 
thus to diminish the power of accumukiing wealth by the clearing, drain- 
ing, and enclosing of lands, the building of houses, the construction of roads 
and bridges for facilitating transportation, and of machinery for converting 
the products of the earth into the form required to lit them for the use of man. 
If, on thf contrary, it be really, as its name imports, protection to the labourer, 
then must it increase the power of accumulating wealth, to be used for 
increasing his productive power, and thus facilitating the accumulation of 
further wealth. 

The great machine of production is the land. The more time and mind 
that can be given to its cultivation, the more rapid will be the increase of 
production, the larger will he the return to capital, and the more rapid the 
improvement in the condition of man. 

The more time and mind that must bo given to the preparation of ma- 
chinery of transportation, the slower will be the increase of production, the 
smaller will be the return to capital, and the slower the improvement in the 
condition of man. Tlie object of protection is that of bringing the consumer to 
take bis place by the side of the producer; thus saving transportation, and 
fiicilitating the application of labour to production, while diminishing the 
number of persons among whom the produce is to be divided. 

A furnace, capable of producing 5000 tons of iron per annum, may be 
put in motion at a cost of 130,000. These 5000 tons would exchange in 
Ohio for 150,000 bushels of wheat, the produce of 12,500 acres of land that 
has cost $40 dollars an acre, equal to 8500,000, for the labour employed 
in clearing and draining it, in making fences, building bams, houses and 
doing all other things necessary to fit it for production. Let us suppose the 
furnace, houses for the men, preparation of the mines, &c. to have cost 
$100,000, and yet the capital employed is five to one, to obtain precisely 
the same return. This, however, is not all. The wheat weighs 4000 tons, 
and to transport this to New York and thence to Liverpool requires more 
capital in wagons and canal boats than would have been required to produce 
the iron at home; and far more capital employed in ships than would have 
done it ; and thus we have a total of seven or eight, if not even ten times the 
capital that is needed, while the return is precisely the same — 5000 tons of 

The capital invested in building the furnace, the houses, and in preparing 
the mines, would have been permanent, and it would have given value to 
every acre around, because it would have made a market on the land for 
the products of the land, whereas, the wagons, ships, and canal-boats disap- 
pear with, time ; and the land, constantly cropped, becomes exhausted, and 
is frequently abandoned by the owners, and thus is the whole wasted. 

The farmer will say that he could have obtained no more iron on the spot 
for the produce of his land, that the iron-master paid him for his wheat and 
charged him for his iron according to the price in Liverpool, and that he 
profited as much by exchanging in the one place as in the other. This is too 
nearly true. So long as he is compelled to compete with the inferior labour 



of Europe, so long must he accept this as a consequence. So long ai 
dependent on England for a market for a single mdhon of busheis of wheat, 
she will fix the price of all that is produced ; and so long as he is dependent 
on her for the kst few thousand tons of iron, she will fix the price of all that 
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IS consumed. He needs to bring the home consumption of food up to the 
production, and the home production of iron up to the consumption, and 
the price of both will then be fixed at home. A little capital will then yield 
naiicli iron. Now, much capital is required to produce little iron. 

It has been shown (page 74,) that the whole of the cotton, 311,000,000 
of pounds, consumed by the peopio of Great Britain and Ireland in 1845 
and 1846, would have been paid for by 6,250,000 piecesof plain cottons, and 
310,000 tons of iron, delivered in Liverpool. By the time this cloth and 
iron reached the plantation they would have shrunk into 5,000,000 pieces 
of cloth (120,000,000 of yards) and 160,000 tons of iron; and perhaps into 
a still smaller compass, even supposing them imported duty free. To have 
produced this 180,000,000 yards of doth in those Iwo years would have 
req\iired 20 mills of moderate size, each capable of converting into cloth 
2000 bales of cotton, and to have produced this iron would have required 
little more than two establishments, such as the one described at page 42, 
as existing in the Lehigh region of Pennsylvania. 

To transport the 700,000 bales of cotton must have required 60 ships, 
each carrying 2000 bales, and making three voyages a year. Add to these, 
steamboats, warehouses, packing-machinery, &c., on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and the docks, drays, warehouses, cars, railroads, &c. on the other side, 
and it will be found that the capital required for the work of transporting 
these 311,000,000, after they had reached the place of shipment, was 
three times more than would have famished machinery that would 
have enabled the planter to convert the whole of them on the spot. For all 
this the planter paya, and therefore it is that we find him to have sent away 
31 1,000,000 of pounds of cotton, to bo exchanged in Liverpool for 74,000,000 
of pounds in the form of cloth, and then to be reduced to 60,000,000 by 
the lime they arrive on the plantation, thus giving five pounds of cotton for 
one yard of cloth. It is obvious that, even thus far, much capital is required 
to obtain small product. 

Let us now see what was the aroount employed by the planter in produc- 
ing, at thepJaceof shipment, the 250,000,000ofpounds that he gave in those 
two years to the people of England, for twisting and weaving the 60,000,000 
that came back in the form of cloth. The annual average is 155,000,000 sent 
out, and 30,000,000 returned, 125,000,000 being lost on the road. The ave- 
rage product of cotton land is under 300 pounds an acre.at which rate 416,000 
acres would be required for the production of the 125,000,000, saying nothing 
of the remainder of the various plantations not under cultivation. The average 
amount of labour, per acre, required to fit these lands for production, includ- 
ing fencing, houses, machinery, gin-houses, roads, &c., has not been less 
than one hundred days, and I should be safe in putting it much higher. 
Estimating those days at only 50 cents each, we obtain *50 as the actual 
expenditure required for each acre of land, at which rate the capital in land 
would be «20,800,000. Estimating the hands employed at m more than 
the land, we have a further sum of $20,800,000. Next, we have (he capital 
employed In transportation to the place of shipment, and that some idea 
may be formed of that, I give the following statement, by «ie who furnishes 
it as the result of his personal observation: — 

^ Of ihe expense of lliia first movement, some idea may be formed by those who have 
seen it coming over dreadful roads, up to the hub, dragged slowly along SO, 30, or 40 
miles, as we hate Been it coming into Natchez und Vioksbiirg, hauled by five yoke of 
oxen carrying 2600 to 3000 pounds, and so slmxly that motion was scarcely porceplible. 
So many perish in the yoke in winter and spring tiiat it has been said, with some eiag- 
geialion, that you might walk on dead oxen from Jackson to Vicksburg. That was be- 
fore the railroad was made. A wagon is loaded up, say 14 miles from Natchez, and 
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started at night, and reaches there in time to got back the next night 1 
up." Thus ten oxsa have been wearing 
toad for 24 hours to make one load.'"* 

Here we have five yoke of oxen transporting 3000 pounds in a day, a dis- 
tance of only fourteen miles. Supposing the average distance to be 75 miles, 
and the roads to be similar, it would take them, on an average, a week to 
transport that quantity from the plantation to the place of stiipment. I will, 
however, suppose that a single yoke of oxen can transport four bales, or 
1800 pounds, per week. The number of loads would be 70,000, to he 
transported in the shipping season, which averages about eight months. To 
do this would require, always on the road, 

2300 wagons, average cost 880, . . . $175,000 

4400 oxen, " " |40, . . . 175,000 

2200 men, " " «600, . . . 1,330,000 



1,670.000 



Total capital, .... 343,370,000 

This is a very low estimate of the fixed labour, called capital, given to the 
production at the pkce of shipment of these 125,000,000 of pounds of cotton. 
Let us now see how much is the fixed capital, the use of which is given by 
the distant manufacturers in exchange for all this. A mill that will work up 
3000 bales of cotton can readily be produced at a cost not exceeding 
$100,000. These 2000 bales contain 900,000 pounds of cotton. Thirty-four 
such mills would work up 30,000,000 of pounds, and the cost of all these 
mills would be ®3,000,000, or about one-fifteenth of the capital employed by 
the planter. Need we wonder that the planter's capital yields him a small 
return? 

The more directly power is applied, the more efficiently it is applied. 
The more machinery that intervenes, the less is the power and the smaller the 
effect. The planter obtains his cloth and iron by the indirect means of 
raising cotton and food to send abroad, whereas, if he would apply his power 
directly to the production of both, production would be doubled and his 
power of accumulation quadrupled. Had the planters of 1845 and '46, pro- 
vided themselves with machinery for the conversion of cotton into cloth, to 
the extent of the 155,000,000 consumed in England, they would have seen 
furnaces rise among them capable of producing treble the iron they could 
have obtained forthat cotton, and thus would have been made a market on the 
land for the products of the land, the result of which would have been that 
they would have obtained far more for the balance of their crop than they 
did obtain for the whole. The produce of those 155,000,000 would then 
have bought them iron sufficient to make many hundred miles of railroad, 
and thus, while diminishing their necessity for resorting to distant mar- 
kets, they would have increased their power so to do, by increasing iheir 
capital. It will be said, however, that while the labour employed in pro- 
ducing the cotton is set down, there is no allowance for that required for its 
conversion into cloth. No such allowance is needed. The labour of men, 
women, and children, now absolutely wasted in every county of the South 
is mote than would be required for five such mills, and the cotton that is 
lost for want of aid in harvest-time would twice over pay for it. 

The whole of those 136,000,000 of pounds of cotton consumed by the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland was thus absolutely wasted, and therefore it was 

• Sliinner's Journal of Agriculture, Yol. Ill, p. 483. 
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[hat the planter obtained one pound of cotton in exchange for five. Could the 
charges be saved that now intervene between the planter on one side, and 
tlie spinner and weaver on the other, he would obtain two pounds of cloth 
for three of cotton, and to acomplish this there is but one mode of proceed 
ing, and that is to persuade the machinery to come to the cotton, and ihu? 
obviate the necessity for sending the cotton to the machinery. At present, 
we seem to be pursuing the same course that would be pursued by the 
man who should expend hundreds of thousands of days of labour in clearing 
and cultivating land for the production of wheat, and then wasting two- 
thirds of it on the road to and from the distant mill, for want of the applica- 
tion of three or four thousand days of labour to put up a mill on his own land. 
A grist-mill costing 5,000 days of labour will grind all the grain produced 
upon land that has cost 300,000, and perhaps 500,000, days of labour to 
place it in its existing condition; and yet the man above referred to, would 
waste on the road annually more days than would build such an one. 
So it is with our planters and farmers. We see in every little com- 
munity that mills speedily rise for the conversion of grain into flour, 
and are satisfied with one-eighth toll; and so we see in every neighbour- 
hood, where there are timber and a little water-power, saw-mills are got up 
for converting lumber into boards ; and with each such operation, flour and 
boards are obtained at less cost of labour, and the farmer has to give less 
of wheat, and of timber, to have them converted into flour and boards. What 
would the wheat-grower say who should have to give five bushels for get- 
ting one back in flour* — and what should the cotton-grower say to getting 
bade onebale of cotton in the form of cloth? Let him reflect on this question, and 
ihen ansiver the following one : Why should not every community of some- 
what larger size have in like manner its own place for converting cotton 
into cloth ? Could that b^ done, the planter would obtain half the cioth 
yielded by his cotton. 

The latter will at first view probably deny this. He will say: If I sell 
my cotton to go to Manchester, it will produce me five cents. If I sell it to 
the manufacturer on the ground, he will give me no more. If I buy English 
cloth, it will cost me ten. If I had a manufacturer on the ground, I should 
pay the same. Such must bo the case so long as he shall find himself 
compelled to compete in the market of England with the poor Hindoo for 
the sale of his cotton, and compelled to purchase there, a part of his supply 
of cloth, for BO long will the prices of both be fixed in Liverpool. With every 
step in the progress of emancipation, however, he would find himself a 
gainer. Let him look around and see how much of the labour of his neigh- 
bourhood and of his own plantation is wasted for want of the demand that 
would be produced by the vicinity of the factory ; and then let him reflect 
upon the advantage to be derived from having, in that factory, a place of 
employment throughout the year, of the persons who might, in case of need, 
aid him in his picking, and thus save for him the labour that is now lost on 
cotton wasted in the field, or overtaken there by frost. Let him consider 
these things, and he will probably find that the loss in them alone is equal 
to the value of the labour required for the conversion of all the cotton of the 
neighbourhood into yam. If they could be saved, and he could thus, with 

• « In some places in Virginia — in Rappahanock, for inslance — the farmer doea pay as 
much as one banel to get four iransponed lo Fredeiicksburgli, apparenlly nol stopping to 
calculate at wlial price and wliat yield per acre that becomes a losing game, and appa. 
renlly not refieoting, that while they pay 35 cents for transporting one dollar's wonh of 
v^itat they could transport the same weight, or fifteen lioUats' worth of wool— ot $^ 50 
of cheese, oi Jl8 worth of live beef— al the same cost!" — Ibid. 
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the same labour, send yam to market instead of cotton, he and his neigh 
boQrs would be great gainers by the operation. 

Having done this, let him look to the price at which he sells his corn, and 
see what would be the difference to him if he had a market on the ground 
in consequence of the conversion of some of his neighhours into mechanics, 
mill operatives, &c. Instead of remaining poor on the produce of little 
pieces of land, they would obtain good wag'es, and consume double their 
present quantity, while producing none. He would at once save much of 
the cost of tran spoliation. He would sell food at home instead of having 
lo buy it, with cost of commissions and transportation from his own neigh- 
bourhood added to it (o increase lis price, at iilanchester or Lowell, and all 
would be great gainers by the operation. 

Let him then look to his cleared land, and study what would he its value 
if all the manure yielded by his hay, and oats, and com, and fodder, went 
back upon the land, instead of being wasted on the road, and if all of that 
yielded by his wheat and corn remained upon the ground instead of going 
to Lowell or Blanchester, and see if he would not be a gainer by the 
operation. 

Let him then look to his uncleared land, and calculate how much it would 
cost him to destroy the timber. Let him then calcukte the value of the 
timber, if the factory were near him, and if the blacksmith and the shoe- 
maker, the hatter, and the tanner, the bricklayer and the carpenter, needed 
houses ; and if a town were growing up around the mill, and its inhabilanta 
wanting pork and meal, and milk, and beef, and flour, and potatoes, and 
mutton, and see if he would not be a gainer by the operation. 

Let him look to the quantity of land upon which this timber stands, and 
on which he is paying, or losing, interest. Let him then look to the quality 
of that land, and compare it with chat which he now cultivates. Let him calcu- 
late how many bushels of potatoes it would yield, and compare their value, 
when consumed upon the ground, with that of the 300 pounds of cotton 
now yielded by an acre, and see if he would not be a gainer by the 

Let him add all these things together, and see if he would not save all 
the freights and commissions ; even although he obtained no more for 
his cotton, and paid as much for his cloth. Let him see if he would not 
obtain the full value of his cotton, instead of, as now, obtaining but one- 
third of it. 

The great cities and towns of the world are built up out of the spoils of 
the farmer and planter. Looking around in New York, or in Philadelphia, 
or Boston, it is not possible to avoid being struck with the number of per- 
sons who live by merely exchanging — passing from the producer to the 
consumer — producing nothing themselves. Wagons and wagoners, carts 
and cartmen, boats and boatmen, ships and sailors, are everywhere carrying 
about cotton, and wool, and corn, and wheat, and flour, as if for the pleasure 
of doing it. The man of Tennessee sends his cotton to Manchester to be 
twisted. His corn goes along with it, to feed the man who twists it. It 
leaves him worth twenty cents. By the time it is consumed by the Man- 
chester spinner, it is worth, perhaps a dollar. The labourer buys it at that 
price. The manufacturer gives him a dollar to pay for it, and he chargesi 
it to the cloth at $1 10. The corn and cotton become cloth, and the Ten- 
nessee man buys "it back, paying ^ue bales for one! He can sometimes 
send his corn, but he can never send his potatoes, and the reason why he 
cannot is, that they are of the class of commodities of which the earth yielda 
so largely that they will not pay freight. The only things he can raise for 
market are those of which the earth yields little, and that will therefore pay 
19 
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freight. He raises three hundred pounds of cotton, all of which goes lo inorket, 
hrioginw him hack but sixty fashioned into cloth ; returning nothing lo the 
land of what it drew out of the land, whereas, if he had consumers near 
him, he would raise almost as many hushels of potatoes, the manure for 
which would go upon the land to enrich it, and make himself rich. He 
could then afford to clear, and ditch, and drain, and cuhivale the richest 
land, now covered with timber, or ivitli water. 

Why does he not do these things? Why does he not convert the un- 
profitable consumers, everywhetn around him, into profitable ones?* Why 
does he continue, year after year, to send his grain, or cotton, to the distant 
mill, instead of bringing, once and/or ever, the mill to him ? The reason 
may be found in the newspapers every day. Two years since, cotton manufac- 
turers, wool manufacturers, and iron manufacturers were prosperous. Now 
they are all stopping work. Many are already ruined, and many more 
are likely so to be. Why is this I Does it arise out of any change in our 
own affairs ! It does not. It arises out of changes abroad. Two years 
since, England made railroads, and consumption then was large. This year 
she does not make roads, and consumption is small. Two years since, we 
buitt factories and furnaces. This year, manufacturers and furnace-builders 
are ruined. All of them would he mined, bad they not a Tariff of pro- 
tection, inadequate as is that of 1846, to give thein that prot'jctiun that is 
needed to secure them against such changes. Prosperous they woold now 
be, had the tariff of 1842 remained unaltered ; and the thousands em- 
ployed in -them would have remained profitable customers for the farmers, 
instead of being driven over the country to become the rivals of the former, 
increasing the quantity of provisions, of which there is already a redun- 
dance. 

The capital employed in the Iransporl of cotton is more than wouid build 
mills to convert the whole crop into cloth. The mill is saved labour. The 
transportation is labour lost, never to be regained. The mills once buik, 
the whole of that labour might be applied to the work of production, for 

" The following picture of foniG of these unprofltable consumers is from a ietlcr lo ihe 
cortespondent of " The New York Hecalil :" — 

"I travelled yesteriloy over h public road twenty miles, and stopped at nearly every 
boose. They were occupied by what are called ' the poor white people.' I found GUy 
Jog-houses on my route. Ton pass through a Ibtesc and come lo cleared land. Ton see on 
«no side of the road a Held of com, say five (oten acres; oif a few rods back from the load, 
amid iJiis corn stands a It^ cabin, the smoke onrling np in blue wreaths even in these 
hot days. There ia h wicket gate opening from tlie road, through which you pass and 
follow a footpath until you rcacli the entrance of the cabin. Iliere Is a stouc for a step, 
and you enter. The woman is spiiming. She asks you to a seat, wbiuli is made of 
hickory, both upriuhls and the seaL There are two or three mote like U. In the cornet 
of the room is abed; ihe lire-place is very hirge, and the cbimney is built of mud outside 
tlie btiL Tl.are are some nails for hats and clothes. There is a rifle on wooilen pins; a 
shell; with a few articles upon it, consisting of a broken comb, a Bible printed by the 
American Bible Society, and a casc-linifo. In a coiner is a barrel. Look into it, and you 
will find a half bushel of corn meal inside, and oser it, on a string, is a piece of bacon. 
There is a cupboard in Ihe comer; open that, and perhaps you will find a oup and saucer 
and a plaie, and perhaps you won't. Tliis a pielute from the lilb. You aat for the 
femily — ' Mj man is pulling fodder.' 'How many children bare youl' ' Six ;' and by 
and by you wHl see the whole half dozen flaxy-beaded children peeping in through the 
creTioes of the hut, iijr in the summer season, as ihcre are no windows, die Jilling in be- 
tween the logs is taken out fin air. You wonder liow people can live in such a one-roora 
den. Yet they do live, and get on very well. They keep a cow sometimes, a few pigs 
to make ham and bacon, and tliey raise corn, wheal, and oats. The cabin is woiih twenty 
dollars, if it was to be bought." 
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ihe lost labour of the hands upon the plantation, and of the " poor white 
people," everyn'here throughout the South, is more than would be reijuired 
for the work of cooversion. Protection seeks to enable the planter to save 
this labour and accumulate capital. 

It is said to be " a war upon labour and capital ;" but it would here cer- 
tainly seem to be, what its name denotes, protection lo the producer of food 
and wool against a system which compels him to give the use of fifteen dollars 
of capital in exchange for the use of one. Its object is thatof promoting con- 
centration. That of the system falsely called free-tfade is to promote dis- 
persion. The last twelve months have witnessed the expulsion of many 
thousands of men, and many millions of capital to California, not one-tentk 
of which will ever return. One of the papers of the day states that 

"Conaklprnblo cKcilenient has been ereate.l liere (Now York) among iliose wlio have made 
sUipmeiits uf inercliandiBe lo Caliliirtiia, by the receipt of lellers from commission liousefl 
in San Frmitisco, touiainiiiB acoouiil of sales. Il appears lliat tlie cliarges bave, in auveral 
iilfltaiiCBS, uji'd up entirely ihe proceedB of liie Bales. We lieat it slated, in dry-gooil cir- 
cles, lliD.1 oiic! of one luTgcst auGtloii-honses seiil ont over in-o liundred llionsnnd dollars' 
Worlliordry-gooiiBlastwinler, fur wbiob, up to iliis time, tbey bBvorecoivod no proceeds." 

Hundreds of ships are now in the Pacific, doing nothing and earning 
nothing, when they might be carrying cotton, and we are now building 
other snips to replace them. The capital now invested in those ships and 
in California would have built mills for the conversion of half the cotton of 
the South, and furnaces for the production of as much iron as is produced in 
Great Britain. For all this waste of capital the farmer and planter pay, for 
the harmony of interests is so perfect that the losses of the ship-owner and 
manufacturer are invariably borne, in largest proportion, by them.* 

• The following e 
wasted in California, 

"Iliseslinialedtliat about 500 vessels bad, up to tlie Ist of NovRmber, arrived nt San 
Franoiico, fi-oni tbe United Slates anil Europe, and tbac at least 100,000 iieoplc were, al 
Ibflt lime, in California. Tlie aveniKe cost of outfit for each person cannot tie lesa than 
{200, which makes an aggregate of $-20/jnO,000. It will cost an average of at least 8300 
per annum for each to Uve. This amounts lo 830,000,000. This makes a total of 
850,000,000, for the bate outfit and provisions for one year. Tbe 500 vessels wliieb bod 
atrivei!, at die Inlest date, and llie 500 on the way, are worlli, on an average, about 
$10,000 each, which ainonnts to 810,000,000. The time of each individual wc cstiniale 
lo ba worth, on nn average, 8900— total, 820,000,000. Graad total of outfit, cost of living 
one year, cost of vessels engaged in the trade, and value of lime one year, 880,O00,CNXI. 
This is a moderate calculation, as the antual outlay and absorption of capital, up to Ihia 
lime, will probably amount to fall 8100,000,000. As an offflcl to ibis we have ihus far 
received about six millions of dollars ($0,000,000) in gold dust, from Caliibriiia aad the 
wholePaoithj coast. It will be perceivaii lliat there is still an enotmona balance against 
California, niid that it will be a long lime, at the rale already reahzed, betbra we sliali 
receive even the sum expended, lo any nodiing about profits. Il is our impri>?aion that 
most of diose engaged in die trade would Ik satisfied wilh merely the cost of iheir ship- 
ments. Mosl of them JjavB abaudoned all idea of proflls, and many of Ibem will never 
realize a cent ; the cliarges, siioli as freishl, storage, &o., will eat up overy mill of first 
cost The only product of Califbrnia, to pay ibr this immense amount of properly, is gold. 
At present it has no odier resource, and we know of none but its minMals. It is now a 
litde more than twelve mondis since the emigration lo Caliibtnia commenced, and there 
has never been known, in tbe hislory of the world, such a movement as has been pre- 
sented in tliia. Independent of Ihe hnndreds of vessels which have departed from all 
parts of ihe world for Qililbmia, we have nearly a dozen of the finest sleamsliips in tbe 
world, regularly employed in carrying passengers and the mail belween this port and 
San Francisco, via CbagreB and Panama. Several large steamers arc now on the way 
round, lo lake ilieir place in the line from Panama lo San Francisco, and in a short lima 
we shall have two or liuBB more on the line between Ibis city and Chagraa." 
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The landowners of the world are the great capitalists. The exchangers 
are the small ones, and yet they and their machinery absorb the chief part 
of the products of the land, which therefore yields but small return to the 
labour employed in its preparation for production. Almost everywhere 
throughottt this country it is of small value, rarely exceeding the cost of 
fencing and feiiidings. That it may be otherwise, and that landowners may 
grow rich, it is required that they bring the loom to the cotton, and the anvil 
to the food, ifistead of sending the mass of cotton and food, year after year, 
in search of the loom and the anvil. 

How rapidly their capital is capable of accumulating is a lesson that the 
mass of the farmers and planters of the Union have yet to learn. The first 
settlement of land involves a large amount of Jabour ; but here, as in many 
other cases, it is the first step that is the most costly. The land cleared, 
the farm enclosed, the house built, and the road made, the cost of transporta- 
tion still absorbs eo large a portion of the product that the whole has little 
value. The making of a railroad doubles it, but the quantity of cloth or 
iron that can be obtained for wheat or cotton is yet so small that the land 
has Klill but little value. To bring the furnace or the cotton mill to the spot, 
and thus to mate a market on the land for the products of the land, requires 
an amount of labour that is absolutely insignificant compared with the 
amount aJready expended, and yet it doubles the value of all aroi nd The 
sole cause of the difference in the value of land anywhere — qual ty being 
equal — is to be found in the proximity to, or distance from, market 

Let «s now suppose that during the last twenty years we had annually 
appropriated a small part of the labour that has been wasted en the road 
and a email portion of the food and cotton that have been lost in d stanl n ar 
kets, to the building of furnaces and the erection of cotton mills, and that 
the Southern States now possessed a hundred of the former, each capable 
of producing 5000 tons of iron, and rolling mills to convert it into bars, and 
the latter capable of converting into cloth 500,000 bales of cotton, and that 
the spare labour of their hands had been employed in grading roads upon 
which they had been for years laying the bais produced in their own fur- 
naces and mills, and see what would be the result. Throughout the whole 
South there would have been a market at hand for a large portion of their 
products, while every part would be enjoying facilities for transporting its 
surplus food or cotton to distant markets at one-fifth of the present cost, and 
thus the land of every part would have been acquiring value, lo an extent 
almost incalculable. The planting States have 400,000,000 of acres, and 
the addition of ten dollars an acre to the present value would amount to 
four thousand millions of dollars, while the cost of building furnaces, rolling- 
mills, and alt other of the machinery necessary to have covered those States 
with roads, and filled them with machinery to enable them to convert into 
cloth as much cotton as would free them from all dependence on the move- 
ments of distant markets, making them independent, would not have been 
fifty millions, and yel, large as it may seem, the return would have been an 
augmentation of capital counting by thousands of millions. 

An addition of one dollar an acre in the annual value, or rent, of a plan- 
tation, would add more than ten dollars an acre to its value. The farmer 
now sends his corn to market and brings back twenty cents, yet the con- 
sumer pays fifty. He brings back iron that costs him 300 bushels per ton, 
yet the producer of that iron obtains but 25, Had the iron and cotton 
manufactures been allowed to develope themselves throughout Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and other of the Southern States, 60 bushels of corn, 
or half a bale of cotton, would this day pay for a ton of iron, and if that were 
the case, what would now be the value of land? Would it not be greater 
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than at present by more than twenty dollars an acre ? If so, would not that 
amount (o eight thousand miUions of dollars? It is almost inconceivable 
how trivial is the amount of capital required to double, treble, or quadruple 
the value of land, after the first and most expensive process, that of the first 
occupation, has been performed. 

Let us now look to the slate of things in England. The great field of 
employmeaC for capital is the land. The number of acres in the United 
Kingdom is sixty-four millions. An expenditure of labour to the extent of 
only twenty shillings per acre would absorb the enormous sum of three 
hundred millions of dollars, and an average of three guineas per acre would 
absorb one thousand millions ; whereas the whole capital employed in the 
cotton manufactiire is but thirty-four millions of pounds,* or about one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of dollars, and that invested in shipping is but little 
more. Now, if we suppose one-half of the cotton machinery to be for 
the domestic trade, and the other half for the foreign, and one-half of the 
navigation to be for home purposes, including the procuring- of tea, coflee, 
sugar, silk, &c,, for the home market — and the other half to be for other 
purposes, the result will be that the market for capital provided by the fo- 
reign trade is but one-sixth of what would be required for agriculture, at 
only three pounds per acre. If we take the average duration of ships and 
machinery to be ten years, we have an annual demand by the foreign trade 
for three millions only, being equal to less than one shilling per acre an- 
nually invented in the improvement of land. No one who is familiar with 
the condition of Irish agriculture, and of a large portion of that of Eng- 
land and Scotland, can doubt that the expenditure of twenty times that amount 
in the gradual improvement of cultivation, and in the improvement of com- 
munications would be attended with a large return. Land, however, is 
everywhere centralized in the hands of great owners, and cultivated by 
great farmers ; and the consequence is, that capital does not find employ- 
menl in its improvement, and has to seek a vent in manufactures and com- 
merce, which, together, afibrd a field so small, that competition is great 
and the rate of profit is very low. 

The savings of Ireland are forced into England, because of the absence 
of all modes of local investment. From 1831 to 1833, no less than ten 
millions of pounds were thus transferred ; and later statements show that the 
course of events from that time to the present has been nearly the same. 

Of the deposits in the Scottish banks, a large portion is habitually invested 
in the funds ; and thus, local investment being prevented, there is a constant 
pressure upon the centre, which deprives the capitalists, great and small, of 



The natural consequence of this absence of facilities for applying capital 
at the places at which it is owned, is the accumulation of large quantities 
in London, for which a market is to be sought at low rates of interest. 
Foreigners are then invited to borrow money — that is to say, to buy cloth 
and iron on credili — and then when by this process the unemployed capital 
has been scattered to diflerent parts of the earth, there comes a crisis, 
and the debts are called in, with bankruptcy to the debtors of England, 
and wide-spread ruin among the merchants of England. Such is the his- 
tory of the period from 1835 to 1842, ending in bankruptcy and repudia- 
tion. Such is the history, so far, of the tariff" of '46. We have bought 
from thirty to forty millions of dollars of goods on credit, and the day of 
payment must come. 

By a succession of operations of this kind all the customers of England 

• McCulloch's Statblios, Vol. I. p. 78. 
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had been ruined, and there remained, in 1842, no foreign country that could 
be trusted. Capital appeared superabundant. Interest was very low, nnd 
there appeared no prospect of improvement. Every thing was prepared for 
a great home speculation, and the railrcad scon became the hobby of the day. 
Il was a great lottery, in which peers and paupers, bankers and half-pay 
officers, clergymen and pickpockets, bought tickets, all certain of drawing 
prizes. Five thousand miles of road have been made, at a nominal ccst of 
£148,000,000,* but the larger portion of this vast sum has been merely a 
transfer from the pocket of one gambler into that of another, as may be seen 
from ibe following statement. The mere Parliamentary expensest of the 

Blackwall railway amounted to per mite, »-0,000 

Thnseof the Manchester and Birmingham to . . '■ 33,000 

And those of the Eastern Counties' road to . . " 23,000 

The amount allowed for land by the Manchester and 

Birmingham, was " 80.000 

Eastern counties " 75,000 

In this manner, the cost of the works executed was swelled lo ¥250,000, 
*300,«00, «400,000. and in one case to $1,400,000 per mile, the conse- 
quence of which has been that while ibe designing few have been enriched, 
ine many have been ruined, and England is covered with the wreclts of this 
disastrous speculation, which owed its existence lo the fact that the whole 
policy of the country tended to force capital into commerce and manufactures, 
which afford the smallest field for its emplnymenl, and to drive jt from agri- 
culture, the only one that affords a field constantly enlarging, and in which 
an almost unlimited amount of labour and capital might be employed at a 
constantly increasiuii rate of return. 

The manner in which the system operates upon the moneyed capitalist here 
is now to be examined. In 18it5,aswe have seen, the natural outlets forcapital 
Here clcsed. We ceased to build mills, furnaces, or rolling-mills, and the 
building of ships and houses was diniinished. The necessary consequence 
of this blocking up of capital was, that the price of dividend-paying stocks 
rose, and this produced a desire to create new stocks with the then idle ca- 
pital. Roads and canals were commenced at the west and south-w-est, banks 
were created, and the capitalist was led to believe that he was to obtain ten 
or fifteen per cent, per annum for the use of the means that he thus placed 
under the control of strantrers. The day of settlement, however, arrived. 
England claimed payuient for the cloth and iron ; but the means by which 
she miiiht have been paid were scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
invested in unproductive roads, and in banks that were ruined by the failure 
of their debtors ; and thu» were wanted as many millions as tuouUl have 
buill fitrnacea loproiluee quadruple the iron we ever yet have vsed, and con- 
verted into cloth all of the cotton v^e then produced. The mass of smaller 
capitalists were ruined, but the few were made rich. 

We are now moving in the same direction. Money is said lo be cheap; 
that is, there is much in bank at the credit of depositor?, for which they are 
receiving no interest. The papers of the day informs us that Western city 
stocks and bonds are coming into demand ; and here we have the beginning 
of a movement similar to that of IStO. In a httle time it will be judged 
e.\pedient to create banks at a distance, and then a little while and England 
will claim payment for the cloth and iron we are now buying on credit, and 
then will be re-enacted the scenes of 1842. 

• Herapntb'9 BailWRy JoiirnEil, quolecl in S'onli Brhisl 
■(■ The ['nrliaiiieiilary expeuset of 1S45, '0, and 7, «■ 
$5U,000,000.— /Wd. 
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If we desire to know wliu are the persons from whom is derived the 
power thus ti) denioge the movetnetits of the world, it is needed only to look 
at the prices of cotton and yjim betn-eeii the periods of 1844 and ISiS, as 
shoivii in a former chapter. The farmers and planters of ihe world first 
give away their products, then borrow a part of them in the forms of cloth 
and iron, and when ruined by the operation are denounced as bankrupts 
and swindiers. 

'I'hc well-understood inieix'sls of the capitalists cf all nations are io perfect 
harmony with each other. Whatever tends to diminish production in one, 
tends to diminish the return to capital in all. The British system is "a war 
upon the Libour and capitul of the world ;" upon her own as well as that 
of other nations. Its effect is to keep the return to the capitalist at a. very 
low point, and often to deprive him altogether of return, and all because it 
tends to compel the labourer to underwork the Hindoo and the Russian, and 
to sink him to their level. Therefore it is that labourers and capitalists of 
other nations are forced to resort to measures of protection. The immediate 
efiect of the adoption of efficient and complete protection, as a national mea- 
sure, would be the transfer to this country of an immense body of capita! 
in the form of machinery, followed by a gradual rise in the rate of profit abroad, 
which would tend to attain a level with our own. Thai capital, once here, 
could nut be reclaimed. Like the men we import, it would stay, and the 
effect that would follow necessarily from its transfer would be an increased 
import of men — of all, the most valuable species of capital, though now, in 
Europe, the most despised. 

To attain perfect freedom of trade, we need to raise the labourers and 
capitalists of Europe to a level with our own. The colonial system tends 
to depress and destroy both. 

CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
HOW PKOTECTION AFFECTa TQE LABOURER. 

WnENEVER there is in market a surplus of any commodity, whether that 
sarphis be the effect of natuml or artificial causes, the price of the whole 
tends to f;dl to that at which the last portion can be sold — and whenever 
there is .1 deficiency, the price of the whole tends to rise to that point at 
which the last portion that is needed can bo obtained. Labour is a com- 
modity, the owners of which seek to eschange with other persons, giving it 
in the form of sugar or cotton, and receiving it in the form of cloth and iron, 
and, being such, it is subject to the same laws as all other commodities. So 
long as there shall be a surplus of it anywhere, the price everywhere tends to 
fall to the lowest level. With the dimiuufioa of the surplus anywhere, the 
price everywhere will tend to rise to a level with the highest. 

Jlore labour, unaided by machinery, can effect little. The man who haa 
no axe cannot fell a tree, nor can he who has no spade dig the earth. The 
man who has no reaping-hook must pull up tho grain, and he who has no 
horse or cart must transport his load upon bis back. Such is the condition 
of the people of India, and snch, nearly, is that of the people of Ireland. 
Labour is consequently unproductive, and its price is low. 

To render labour productive, men require machinery, which is of three 
kinds, to wit : First, Machinery of produclioii, consisting of lands that are 
cleared, drained, and otherwise fitted for the work of cultivation. Second, 
Machinery of conversion, as saw-mills, which convert logs into planks and 
boai'ds ; grist-mills, which convert wheat into flour ; cotton and woollen- 
mills, which convert wool into cloth ; and furnaces, which convert lime, fuel, 
and ore into iron. Third, Machinery of transportation, by aid of which the 
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man who raises food is enabled to place it where lie can exchange it with the 
one who maizes cloth or iron. 

The two latter descriptions make no addition to the quantity of food or 
wool that is to be consumed. The wheat or cotton that goes into the mill 
comes out flour or cloth. The barrel of floar that goes into the ship cornea 
out a barrel of flour, neither more nor less, and it will feed no more people 
when it comes out than when it went in. 

The bushel of wheat that is sown comes out of the earth sis, eight, or ton 
bushels, and the bushel of potatoes comes out twenty or thirty bushels. 
They have been placed in the machine of production, while the others have 
been placed in the machines of conversion or transportation. 

The more labour that can be applied to the machine of production, the 
larger will be the supply of food and wool, and the larger will be the quau- 
tjtj of both that will be deemed the equivalent of a day's labour. 

The nearer the place of conversion can be brought to the place of pro- 
duction, the less will be the necessity for transportation, the more steady will 
be the demand for labour throughout the year, the larger will be the qnantity 
that may be given to the work of production, the better will the labourer be 
fed and clothed, and the more rapid will be the accumulation of wealth in 
the form of machinery to be nsod in the further increase of production. 

Wealth fends to grow more rapidly than population, beaiuse better soils 
are brought into cultivation ; and it docs grow more rapidly whenever people 
abandon swords and muskets and take to spades and ploughs. Every increase 
in the ratio of wealth to population is attended with an increase in the power 
of the labourer as compared with that of landed or other capital. We all see 
that when ships are more abundant than passengers, the price of passage is 
low — and that when, on the contrary, passengers are more abundant than ships, 
the price is high. When ploughs and horses are more plenty than plough- 
men, the latter fix the wages, but when ploughmen are more abundant than 
Siloughs, the owners of the latter determine the distribution of the product of 
abour. When wealth increases rapidly, new soils are brought into cultiva- 
tion, and more ploughmen are wanted. The demand for ploughs produces a 
demand for moi'c men to mine coal and smelt iron ore, and the iron-master 
becomes a competitor for the employment of the labourer, who obtains a 
larger proportion of the constantly increasing return to labour. He wants 
clothes in greater abundance, and the manufacturer becomes a competitor 
with the iron-master and the farmer for his services. His proportion is again 
increased, and he wants sugar, and tea, and coffee, and now the ship-master 
competes with the manuflicturer, the iron-master and the farmer; and thns 
with the erowth of population and wealth there is produced a constantly in- 
creasing demand for hibour, and its increased productiveness, and the con- 
sequently increased facility of accumulating wealth are followed necessarily 
and certainly by an increase of the labourer's proportion. His wages rise, 
and the pro^orUon of the capitalist falls, yet now the latter accumulates 
fortune more rapidly than ever, and thus his interest and that of the labourer 
are in perfect harmony with each other. If we desire evidence of this, it is 
shown in the constantly increasing amount of the rental of England, derived 
from the appropriation of a constantly decreasing proportion of the product 
of the land ; and in the enormous amount of railroad tolls compared with 
those of the turnpike : yet the railroad transports the former's wheat to 
market, and brings back ao^r and coffee, faking not one-fourth as large a 
proportion for doing the business as was claimed by the owner of the wagon 
and horses, and him of the turnpike. The labourer's product is increased, 
and tie proportion that goes to the capitalist is decreased. The power of the 
first over the product of his labour has grown, while that of the latter Las 
diminished. 
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Look where we may, throughout this country, we shall find that wheris 
macbinei'y of transportation is most needed, the quantity of labour fliat can be 
given to production is leaat, and the return to labour — or wages of the 
kbourer in food, clothing, and other of the necessaries and comforts of life — 
is least : and that where transportation is least needed, the quantity ot 
labour that can be given to productionis greatest, and wagesare highest: or in 
other words, that the nearer the consumer and the producer can be brought 
together tlie larger is the return to labour. 

For forty years past the cultivation of cotton in India has been gradually 
receding from the lower lands towards the hills, producing a constantly in- 
creasing necessity for the means of fiansportation, and a constant diminution 
in the quantity of labour that could be applied to production. With each 
such step labour has been becoming more and more surplus, and the reward 
of labour has been steadily diminishing. 

■ During a large portion of this period, such has been the ease with Southern 
labour. It has been graduallyrecedingfromthelowerlandsof South Carolina 
and Georgia, producing a constant increase in the necessity for transportation, 
while the commodities to be transported would command in return a con- 
atantly decreasing measure of doth, iron, and other of the necessaries of life. 
This tendency has been in some degree arrested by the large consumption at 
home, and by the power of applying labour to the culture of sngar ; but were 
we now to change our revenue system, establishing perfect freedom of trade, 
the home manufacture of cotton and the home production of sugar must 
cease, and cotton wool would then fall to three cents per pound, for fbe 
planter would then be reduced to that as the only thing he could cultivate for 
sale. Labour would become more and more surplus, with a constant diminu- 
tion of the power of the labourer to obtain either cloth or iron. 

So has it been, and so must it continue to be, with the sugar and coffee 
planters. Their products yield them a constantly diminishing quantity of 
either clotb or iron, with constantly increasing difficulty of obtaining clothing 
or machinery in exchange for labour. 

In New England, wages — *'. e. the power to obtain food, clothing, and iron 
in exchange for labour — are high, but they tend to rise with every increase 
in the productiveness of Southern and Western labour, and so will they con- 
tinue to do as Southern and Western men become manufacturers, because 
the latter will then haye more to offer in exchange for labour. With any 
diminution in the productiveness of labour South or West, the wages of New 
England must fall, because there will then be less to offer them in exchange. 

In England, the power to obtain food, clothing, or iron, for labour, is 
small, and it tends to diminish with every increase in the proportion of the 
population dependent upon transportation, and every diminution in the pro- 
portion that applies itself to production, because witli each such step Ibere is 
a necessity for greater exertion to underwork and supplant the Hindoo, 
whose annual wages even now are but six dollars, out of which he finds him- 
self in food and clothing. With every step downwards, labour is more and 
more becoming surplus, as is seen from the growing anxiety to expel popula- 
tion, at almost any present sacrifice. Why it is so wo may now inquire. 

ITie great object of England is commerce. 

Commerce among men tends to produce equality of condition, moral and 
physical. Whether it shall tend to raise or to depress the standard of con- 
dition, must depend upon the character of those w'it whom it is necessary 
that it should be maintained. The man who is compelled to associate with 
the idle, the dissolute, and the drunken, is likely to sink to the level of his 
companions. 

So is it with labour. The necessity for depending on commerce with men 
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among whom the standard is low, tends to sink the lahonrer to the level of 
the lowest. Place half a dozen men on an island, two of whom are indus- 
trinus and raise food, leaving it to tiic others, less disposed to work, to provide 
mejit, feh, clothing, and shelter, and the indnstrious will he compelled to ox- 
change with the idle. Clothing and shelter are as necessary as bread, and those 
who play will therefore profit by the labours of those who work. The latter, 
finding such to bo the result, will eoase to work with spirit, and by degrees 
all the membors of the liltle community will become equally idle Here lies 
the error of cotnmtmiiim and sociedigm. They seek to oomp I n and to 
force men to exchange with each other, the necessary effe t f wh 1 to 
sink the whole body to the level of those who are at the bottom 

So, too, is it with nations. The industrious community tl t f d 

and is rffpcnrfcjii on the idle one that makes iron must give m b f tl n 
for little of the other. The peaceful community that raises tt nd d 
pendent on the warlike one that raises silk, must give much cotton f^r little 
silk. Dependence on others for articles of necessity thus makes a community 
of goods, and the sober and industrious must help to support the idle and the 
dissolute — nations as well as individuals. 

So long as this stale of dependence exists, tic condition of each is deter- 
mined by that of the otlicr. If the idle become more idle, and the dissolute 
more dissolute, those who still continue to work must steadily give more 
labour for less labour, and their condition must deteriorate unless they adopt 
such measures as shall gradually diminish and finally terminate their de- 
pendence on such companions, 

Tlic policy of England has tended to produce commvmsin among nations. 
She h-AA roudered hiM'self dependent upon other communities for supplies of 
the articles of prime necessity, food and clothing, obtaining her rice from the 
wretched Hindoo, her corn from the Eussian serf, and her wool from the 
Australian convict, neglecting her ovm rich soils that wait but the appUeation 
of labour to become productive. 

'J'be necessary consequence of this is a tendency downwards in the con- 
dition of her people, and as it is with those of England that those of this 
country are incited to compete, it may not be amiss to show what is the con- 
dition to which they are now reduced by competition with the low-priced 
labour of Hupfiia and of India. 

The flpnialoi; a free-trade journal, informs us* that "the condition of the 
labouring dassea engaged in agriculture, long an opprobrium to our advance- 
ment in civilization, has not improved; while wages exhibit a uniiaeal ten 
deu'-^ to deilinB bcitcatJt tJte lowimt level of ^'ecent ttmi's 

The Mornmg Ckromde has recently given a series of letters from a cor 
reppnndciit specially deputed to inquire into the condition of the labounng 
classt'M ill the agidcultural counties, and by him we aie mfoimed that in 
UuLkinglmmshire and Osfordsliire the average wages of the year will not 
cxccoil !> =^S2-16 per week, while in Berks and ^\ ilt&hire they will not 
ex(M;(;(i 7 0=^81-79, and with this it is to be borne in mmd that ' when a 
poor <\\\ till is prevented for a day, or even half a day, from working, his 
Wiigcs iiix' s'opped for the time." The wife sometimes works in the fields, and 
adds tliivc ■^liillings a week to the fund out of which these nnfoitunale people 
ari! ti) hv. i-iiiisistod, yet this gain is not without a drawback, as mil bo sei-n 
by llioMi ivlio may read the following account of the conditiin of (hi, Tnglish 
ngviciiliiiiiil labourer, in the middlu of the nineteenth century, whith, long as 
it is, will be found interesting:— 
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home. In iii;iny pases they are too yoiin^ to Lie I II hy b tiwl I n 1 y n a 

generelly left in elmtge of a young girl liireif lor )( u lose 11 | t I 

vicarious moiher, who is generally lier«;If a loete dill | 

ruldiiioti lo which she i^ leil nail loil^tc^d in the houae Tl 
luhliticiiioi'Twoinorememiiers tolhefiimily. If,die f e )eii I 
for weekly WHges equal to the inainteonneo of three hil 1 n 1 
first pUioi', ill many chbbs, at Ilie cost of having two a lil oiml n I I 

i» far fni;n heitig all the clisn<li-aiilago9 atlendin); out-iloa hibnu b> I I O t 

llio worst fpjitutes attending the eyatera U ihe ohee I ssneas w !i wl h eat he 

pone man's hontfe. Oo returning ftran work, instead oi finil ng I h »e I an 1 a 

meal coniibrlably prepared ibr him, Iiih wife atcompan 1 m 1 o e, o pe hni s a 
after him, when all baa to he done in bis preaonce wl b 1 o 11 ha e he n lone f h 
reception. Tbe result is, thai home is made distasteful to blm, and be hies to die nearest 
aje-lionse, where ho soon spenils the balance of his wife's earnmga liir die n eelt, and 
also those of his childrBn, if any of lliCLii have been at work. A great deal is lost d'W 
throii^'b the unthriAy Imbita of Ijia wife. Her expermess at out-door kbaut has bion 
aeqiiireil at tbe expense of an adequate knowloilge of iier in-door ituties the is an in 
dill'urent cook — a bad honsewife in every respect. She is also in numemua in-iianvcs 
iamenlably deJicient in knowledge of the most ordinary needle- worL All il at she wants 
in these respects she might acquire, if ehe stayed more at borne and was Icsa in Ihe fields 
In addition to this, her children would have the benefit of being btouahi »\i imJcr her 
own eye, instead of being, as tbey are, utterly neglected und left to tliemaelves; ibr tlie 
parly left in charge of them — and it is not always that anyone is so — is grnerally borsell' 

seeds of future vice ore plentifully sown. On the whole, as regards the system of marrii'd 
women working in the fields, I cannot, whon the children are yoimg, but look on the 
balance as being on the aide of disadvantage. In thai case I think it would ha dcniJeilly 
belter for the poor man, having reference only to bis physical comforts, tliat his wife 
stayed at home. And this is the position of many a lahouiing man. In many cases 
when the fniniiy is large, some of the chihlren are at work, aiiding their soanly wagesof 
from U 6rf; to 33. a week to the common ftind. But I have known numerous OHBea of 
flimllics of seven children, of which the eldest wna not eight years old. Be-'idas, when 
these are tit to work and earn wages of their own, his children soon become iiiile|>eni)ent 
of him, nnrt set up for themselves. This is in one v/sf a relief to him, unlesa his family, 
wliile diminishing at one end, is increasinif at the other. There can be no doubt but iliat 
a family is frequently aideil by the eHrniiigs of the children, but in by far tlio greater 
numbecof cases the menns of support arc procured by the parents chpinselves. From 
what hn,? been already said of the cJisadvanlage to die whole family at which the wife 
bears her siiare in piXKuring them, it will be evident thai the busijanda earnings are, 
after all, the true test and standard of his own condition and tbatoftliose dependent ujion 



ih ease there is no oilier 



had, unless it be the ttiSing and fitful earnings of one or two of the children. We have 
Been that, in the counties in questkin, there are about 40,000 marriei! couples, who, with 
llipir cliiliiren, numbering about 130,000, depend exclusively upon agrieultural labour for 
support. Of the 40,0(X) mothers, fully one-half stay at home, some being compelled to do 
so on aneoiint of the extreme yontb of iheit cliildren ; and others, save when llieir fami- 
lies are somewhat advanced, preferring from cak^ulation to do so, as being tlie beat mode 
of turning dieit scanty moans to good account This maybe taken as tha cb'* wiih half 
the iTiarried couples, who, with their families, will number aliout 1011,000 ludniduals. 
So far, therefore, as these are concerned, the children, in about the same i)roporlion of 
fatiiilii's, being too )'0anB to add any thing to the common stock, there is niiiliin„' else to 
adopt as the test of ibeir condition in I Ih- -tiiidinl nf tlif-ir n nifi-rt- Imt ili. t irnnigs of 
the husband. Let U4 mquire il i ri i 'i i i i i i j i i i h , -nlely de- 
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incapable in this respect, I reqnestcd him to detail tomeihe etionomy of his household ibc 
B. week, taking his earnings nt 8s. The following is the subslonce of the cooversalioo, 
discarding, for the reader's sake, the portions in which the names are given. 
When are your wages paid ?— On Saturday night, but often only once a fortnight 
What do you do wilh Ihe money on receiving it! — I first lay by my rent, which ia a 
shilling a week. I then go (o ihe grocer's and lay in something for Sunday and the rest 
of the week, I buy a lilde tea, of which I get two ounces for Hd. Sugar is cheap, but I 
!ten the lea with a little treacle, but generally drink 



Do yon purchase any butcher taesil — (Jenetally for a SunJay we buy a hit of bacon. 

How much? — 1[ is selihim that I can afibrd more than half a pound. 

Half a pound among nine of jrai I — Yes ; it ia but a mere taste, but we have not even 
that the rest of the week. It costs me about 5d. 

Do you buy your bread, or make it at homel — We buy it. We have not fire enough to 
make it at home, or it would be a great saving to us. 

Do you buy a quantity at once, or a loaf when you need it ? — We buy it as wa need it. 

Have you a garden attached to your cottage? — I have about fifleen poles, for which I 
pay 1 Jil a pole. It ia less than the eighth of an acre. 

What do you raise froin it? — We raise some potatoes and cabbages. 

Do you raise a sufficient quantity of potatoes to serve you for the year? — No, not even 
if they were all sound. 

In addition to the potatoes and the cabbages which you raise, how much bread do you 
require for your own support, and that of your wife and seven children for the week ? — 
We require seven gallons of bread at least. 

What is a gallon of bread?— It is a loaf which used to weigh 8 lbs. 11 oz., but which now 
seldom weighs above 8 lbs. Those who supply bread to the union seldom make it over 8 lbs. 

What is the price of the gallon loaf? — Tenpence. It is cheaper than it was, but then 
there is not always so much of it It is often of short weight 

Seven gallons of bread at lOrf, a gallon would make 5j. lOd., would it not? — I believe 
it would make about that — you ought to know. 

Do you always get seven gallons a week? — No, seldom more than sii. 

Then you spend 5t. in bread, and make up for the want of more by potatoes aii<l cab- 
Yon have still some money lefl ; what do you do with it ? — It costs us something for wash- 
ing. Forsoapand soda, and for needles and thread for mending, we pay about 0£a week. 

Do you buy fuel ?— We get a cwt of coal sometimes, which would cost us about U. or 
li. l^i. if we took in any quantity and paid ready money. When we do neither it costs 
us about U. id. a owt If there is one poor man who can alTotd to buy it in any quan- 
tity for ready money, there are forty who cannot. 

How long would a owt. of coals serve you ! — We make it last one way or another for 

Your fuel, therefore, will cost you about 8rf.a week ?— It will. 

Is there any thing else you have? — We buy a liille salt butter sometimes, which wccan 
get from 6Jrf. to lOrf, a pound. We are obliged, of course, to take the cheapest; "and 
really, dr, it is sometimes not hardly fit to grease a wagon with." 

But your money is already all gone : how do yon pay for your butter ? — It is not always 
that we have it, and we can only have it by stinting ourselves in other things. 

You have said nothing about your clothing ; how do you procure that ! — But for the 
high wages we Eel during the harvest time, we coutd not get it at all. 

How long does (he time last when you get high wages? — About ten weeks, and but 
for what we then get I do not know how we could gel on at all. 

From this recapitulation it must certainly appear a mystery to Ihe reader how they gel 
on as it is. The weekly expenditure, in our view, is as follows, the fiimily being nine, 
•nd the weekly receipts Bj. : — 

). d. 

Rent 10 

Tea 6 

Bacon 5 

Bread 5 

Soda, soap, &c 5 

Fuel 8 

Total 8 
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The provision for ololhing is in the estra wages paid al harvesl lime, while the family 
cannot be treatei to the iiixurj' of baJ buiter without sacrificing the tea, iwo ounces of 
which must serve for a week, the half pound of bacon, wliieh aflbrds but a *inere taste" 
on Sunday to each ; some of the bread which is already but too scantily supplied ; or a 
pottion of their fuel, the absence of which renders their home still more cheerless and 
desolate. Sugar, too, is out of the qiieeliou, widiout trenching upon items more absolulely 
necessary. Nor is there any reserved fund for medicines, too often required by a femily 
of nine thus miserably cironmslanced. Wlial, in short, have we here 1 We have nine 
people subsisting Ibr seven days upon 60 lbs. of bread — scarcely a pound a day for each, 
half a pound of bacon, and two ounces of tea, the rest being made up by a provision, wo 
scanty in nine cases out of tan, of potatoes and cabbages raised in the garden. Could 
ihey descend mucli lower io tlie scale of wretchedness, especially when we couple with 
their stinted supply of the less nutritious kinds of food the miserable hovels in which it 
is taken by them, either shivering in the winter's frosts, or inhaling the pestilential odours 
engendered around them by the Hutnmer heals? 

I could no longer express any surprise at id. a week being grudged for the education 
of two children. 

This being the mode in which his veckiy wages were expended, I asked the same 
individual to give me an account of his daily life, including his labour and fare. In reply 
to my questions on tiiis point he answered, in substance, as follows : — 

At what hour do you go to work? — At six in the morning, generally, in summer ; but I 
have gone much earlier. In wintei' time work begins al a later hour. 

Do you breakfest al home? — When I do not go out very early I generally do. 

Of what does your breali fast consist? — Principally of bread, and sometimes a little tea. 
Sometimes, loo, we have a few potatoes boiled. 

When do you dine?— About twelve. 

Of what does your dinner consist? — On the Monday my wife gets a little flour and 
makes a puddmg, which, with a few potatoes, forms my dinner. Sometimes we have a 
pudding on olhec days, but generally our dinner is bread and potatoes, with now aud 
then a litde cabbage. When the family is not laige, Iheta may be a bit of bacon leli that 
has not been used on Sunday, but that is never the case with us. 

You return to work again ? — I do, and when 1 come home at night may have a little 
tea again, with the bread which forms my supper. The tea is never strong with us, but 
at night it is very weak. 

Do your children get lea ? — We have not enough for that 

What is tlieu- drink ? — Water ; sometimes we get them a little milk. 

What is your own drink ?— Water. 

Do you never drink beer? — Never, but when it is given me; 1 can't aJTorJ lo buy it. 

When your dinner f b d i oes d w h y h g iso 

or make it palatable ?— Noth g b 1 1 sal h d w ly ff d h wh 

the bread or potatoe h pp by ood, wh w and 

stomachs are a little dai y 

When your bread po» bd y mh iyy kas 

relish the buiter which j d lyfigasw h — W h 

nothing better to take. 

Suppose you had nohgbbad t,h hwldj q ta you 

at work in the course of a day! — Two pounds at least. 

And how much would one of yout children require? — About the same. A child, 
allhough not at work, will eat as much as a man; children ars always growing, and 
always ready to eat, and one does not like to refuse food to them when they want it. I 
would sooner go without myself than stint my children, if I could help it. 

Then, at the rate of two pounds a day for each, you would requite for all about 136 lbs. 
for the week ? — 1 suppose about that. 

And, as you only gel about sisty pounds of bread a week, you have to rely on your 
potatoes and cabbages, your half pound of bacon, and two ounces of tea, to make up for 
the aixiy-sijt pounds which you cannot get? — We have nothing else to rely on. 

Have you enough of these to aflocd yon as much nourishment as there would ha io 
sixty.sii pounds of bread ? — Not nearly enough, 

is what you have stated your manner of living from week to week? — It is when 1 

And when you have not work, liow is it with you? — In the winter months we have 
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Sucli 13 the fubstante of lliB statement, as regards liii own and liis family's circiun- 
elances, nnite to ino bjr a labouring ituin in the rec.EJpl of llie aTeroge r.ite of waa«8 for 
the iiist nine months in WiLtshire. Commonl is scarcely needed, tlie facta fpenSiiig but 
too plainly for tlieitiselvea. Had the family been Binaller, or the wases a little higher, 
instead of a » laste," they niiglit liave haif a meal of bacon once a weet. But even tlien 
it would be but once a week, potatoes and bread still eonstimting the staple of their diet, 
and even tticse not being had by them in suflicient quantity. BeaJes, even if Ihey had 
it more frerjneiitly, bacon is not the most nDurisliing fcxid in the phitpe of btilcher meal ; 
it is fat, and (rocs to fat. The Jitilo lean llial is in it is almost destroyed by the processof 
curing. But it ia greasy, and soon sadsfiea. "It fills ub sooner than any other kind of 
meat," was the reply giTCn to me wheu I asked why diey preferred it to beef? But the 
fault is that it does tiot fill tliem ; it satiates, without filling them. Bulk is required us 
well RB nutriment in foml. The slomacli has a mechanical tis well as a chemical action 
to perform. A man could not live on cheese, nor could be eiist on pills having in them 
the concentrated essence of beef. They buy bscon because it goes a longer way than 
other meat — in Truth, they buy il hecause it soon cloys them. Nor is it always that they 
have even a "tnsta" of it once a week. I Jiave seen several families who bad not tasted 
butcher meat of nny kind lor weeks at a rime, Wlien French and English workmen 
come together iTnring the constniorioQ of some of llieFrereJi railways, it was found that 
the Enj;iislniinn could perform far more work than his French eompolilor. This was 
nniversiily nttribnted to the superiority of his diet, il being supposed but reasonable on 
all hniids to espcct more work from ilie nan who fed on beef and porter than from him 
whose fare was bread and grapes. But the fare of the man who is expected by his 
kbour to (tevcloiie, year after year, the agricultural wealth of England, is, in a large pro- 
portion of cafes, liitle better than bread nud water — the fare of the condemned cell! 
Contrast the condirion of the English iarm labourer with that of the farm labonrer in 
Canada. In England he eats bntcbei-meat once a week, and not always that ; in Canada 
he has as much of it as he wants once, at least, and frequently twice a dny. Contrast his 
oondi lion even with that of the slave in the Southern States of America. In Virginia, the 
great slave State, it is seklom tliat a day passes witbont die slave eating buicher-meat of 
some kind or other. In addition to tiiis, when he is old and infirm, he has a claim on his 
master Ibr support. But the English labonrer, ifhe has a family to sustain, has not, even 
during the days of his strength, when he can do, and does work, the same nutritious diet 
as the slave; while, when he is disable:!, or loses his work, he must starve, or, as the 
alternative, become B vagrant, or [he recipient of a formal and organized charily. In the 
wokIs of one of diemselvos, "it is not a living, sir — it is a mere being we get;" by which 
he intended to convey that tliek reward for thoit toil was then; being barely enabled to 

;treme one. It is the ease, however, of nearly 
labour in the Gelds, But it maybe said that I 
have omitted to talce into account some little privileges wliich the labourer has, and 
which, when he avails liimself of them, tend to enhanoe his comforts. He may keep a 
pig, for instance, and his employer will sometimes find him straw for it, which, in pro- 
cess of time, will serve as manure for his litde garden. This looks very well on paper, 
hut that is chiefly alL In the four conntica under consideration the number of labourers 
keeping pigs is about one in twelve. It is also a striking illustration of the condition of 
the labourers, that even such of them as do feetl a pig seldom participate in the eating of 
it. Tlien we hear a great deal about the eoal and clothing clubs, to which 1 shall here- 
after more paniculacly advert, and the eliief merit of which is that they lend to lendor 
life not pleasant, but barely tolerable to the poor." 

The aletjping acconuuodations are thus described ; — 

"Tliese are ahove, nnd are gained by means of a few greasy and rickety steps, which 
lead through a species of hatchway in the ceiling. Tes, there is but one room, and yet 
we counted nine in the fiimily I And such a room I The small window in tbe roof 
admits just light enough to enable yon to discern its character and dimensions. The 
rafters, which are all exptjsed, spring from the very floor, so that it is only in the very 
centre of tbe apartment that you have any chance of standing erect The thatch oozes 
through the wood-work which supports it, the whole being begrimed with smoke and 
dust, and replete with vermin. There are no cobwebs, for the spider only spreads his 
net where flies are likely lo be caught. You look in vain for a bedsleail ; there is none 
in tlve room. But there ate their beds, lying side by side on the floor, almost in contaci 
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wilh each odier, and orcupyiHB nearly Ihe wJiole length of the apartment. The beiis are 
large eacbs, SI[pA with tlie chaff of oata, which llie labourer Eomelimea gets nnJ at otlicrg 
puroliaaes from his employer. The ehatf of wheat and bnrley ia used on !he fetm for 
other purposes. The bed next the hatchway ia that of the father and niolher, with whom 
sleeps the iuEint, bntn but a few months oso in this very room. la tbe other beds sleep 
the children, die boya and girls logciljEr. The eldest girl is in her twelfth year, die eldest 
boy having uearly completed bia eleyenlh; and Ibey are likely to remain for years yet in 
(he rlrfiiimsrancea in which wo now find them. With the exception of the youngest 
children, the liimily retire to rest about llie same hour, generally Dnilrpssin^ below, and 
then nscpiirling and crawling over each olbet to their respective restjng.places for the 
nigliL There ace two blanketa on the hed occupied by the parents, the others being 
covered with a very beterogeneoiis assemhlage of materials. If not unjrequenlly happena 
that tlie clodiea worn by the parents in die dny time form die chief part of the covering 
of the cbildren by night. SucJi is the dormitory in which, lying aide by aide, the nina 
whom vL-e have just left below at their wretched meal will puss the night. The aole 
ventilation ia thcoush die small aperture oonnpied by what is termed, by courtesy, a win- 
dow. In other words, tliere is scarcely Htiy ventilation at all. What a den in the hour 
of aioknc^s or death! What a Jen, indeed, at any time! And yet when Ihe aable god- 
deaa stretches forth her leaden sceptre over die soft downy conch in JUayfair, snch are 
the circumstances in which, in our rural parishes, slie leaves a portion of lier elumbering 
domain. 

Let it not be said thnt this picture is overdrawn, or that it is a concentration, for eifec^ 
into one point, of effects Eprenil in reality over a largo surface. Asa type of the exlrema 
of domii.-iliury wretchedness in die rural dipttitts, it is undenlrawn. The cottage in 
qnesliou hns two rooms. Some have only one, with as great a number of inmates ta 
occupy it Some of them, sgain, have three or four rooms, with a family occupying each 
room; the families so oiroumstanoed amoimting eRch, in some eases, lo nine or ten indi- 
viduals. In some cottages, too, a loilgor is accomniodaled, who occupies t)ic same apart- 
ment as the family. Such, fortunately, is not die condition of all the lalMurcrs In the 
Hgficultiiral districts ; hut il is the condition of a very great number of Euglidhmcn — no( 
in the baoliwooila of a remote settlement, but in the henri of Angli>Sason civilization, \a 
the year of grace 1849." 

Bad, however, as is all this, it is likely to be worse. Everywhere, noticca 
are being given of a, reduction of wages, aud diminution in the nnmber of 
persons to be employed. There is scarcely, says the writer, a district in any 
of (hoae eountios "where the woii of reducing wages has not already com- 
menced." In one of them, as early as last June, there was a reduction from 
8s. to 7«., ond " opprehenaons are everywhere entertained that they will be 
reduced to 6s. = 81-44." "Is it any wonder," he adds, " that, wiui such a 
prospect before them, the agricultural labonrers should brood over their cir- 
cnmstanccs with the ominous sulletmesa of despsur ? What is that prospect ? 
The winter is approaching — the season when most is required by us all to 
administer to our comforts. They axe entering upon that season with here 
8s., there 6h., and there again but 53. a week for the support of their families. 
How far will these pitiful portions go in households of five, sis, seven, eight, 
nine, or ten individuals? We cannot, in estimating a labourer's comforts at 
any given time, apply to them the test of his average wages. It is his wages 
for the time being that decide the measure of his condition. Had ho at any 
time more than was necessary to carry him and Lis family up to the line of 
comfort, ho might lay by the surplus for adverse times. But he never has 
what secures him perfect comfort, and is always more than tempted to spend 
all he gels. He therefore commences this winter, as he does every winter, 
without any reserve-fund to fall back upon ; and the feet is appalling that, 
in this month of October, thousands of families in the very heart of England 
have no better prospect before them than that of living on 8s., 6s., and even 
5s. a week, in their cold, damp, cheerless, and unhealtny homes." 

The Canadian farmer is invited to contend in the market of England with 
the serf of Hussia for the privilege of supplying with food men to whom a 
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morsel of bacon on a Sunday ia a luxury, when by the simple process of 
aanexafioD and protection he coiild bring to Lis aide the same men and con- 
vert them into large and Taliiable cuatomera. The planter ia invited to con- 
tend in the market of England for the privilege of clothing men who want 
means to buy bread, when by an exercise of his will ho could bring to his 
side, anmially, millions of the same men, each of whom would then require 
twenty pounds a year, two millions consuming half as much as waa consumed 
in 1847 by almoat thirty millions of the people of England and Wales, 

The system of England demands that with such people aa these we ahall 
establiah a community of goods. Were it allowed free play— were the people 
of the world to establish what ia called liee trade, and thus unite their efforts 
for the maintenance of (Ac monopoly system^ wa,gcB universally would fall to 
the level of those of the poorest countries of the worid, for with every step 
those of England would, of necessity, fell, because they must be kept at that 
point which would enable her people to underwork the world, and the tendency 
everywhere would be, aa it has been in Ireland and India, downward. 
The adoption of perfect free trade by thia country would, for a short time, 
produce some activity there, but a very short period would prove that wo 
bought far less under free trade than we had done with protection, and in tie 
mean time the disproportion of the Engliah population would have largely 
increased, and the difficulty would be then far greater than it ia now, great 
even as it is. We novi pay for far less merchandise than we did three years 
since, and were it not that we are still able to buy on credit, we should make 
amallei demands on England than we have done at any period since 1842. 
The greater the amount of capital thus lent to ua, (he lower must fall the 
condition of the English labourer. Every sUip now being made by England 
is a step downwarda, and if we would not have our labourers reduced to a 
level with hers we must, by protection, endeavour to raise hers to a level 
with oura, as it will do by relieving ua from the necessity for dependence upon 
commerce with a people whose labour is lower in the scale than our own. It 
tends to raise the value of man abroad and at home, and to enable all to ob- 
twn more food, fuel, and clothing with less labour. Under it immigration 
has always increased, and it has declined with its diminnlion. That it must 
tend to raise wages abroad ia obvious from the fact that so many hundreds 
of thousanda of the population of Europe, held to be aurplus, have sought our 
shores, thus dimini^ing the quantity of labour seeking there to be employed. 

With the approach to what ia called freedom of trade, that system which 
tends to the maintenance of the monopoly of machinery in England, the 
value of labour here is falling towards the level of that of England. The 
present diminished production of coal aad iron is maintained only by aid of 
a great diminution of wages. Labouris becoming surplus, and immigration is 
already falling off. Thia year will show a large diminution therein, and 
every step in that direction must be attended with a rise of freights tending 
to diminish the power to export either food or cotton. With the diminution 
of wages at the North, there is already a diminished power to consume either 
food or clothing, with increase in the surplus that is to be sent. Thus the same 
measures that increase the necessity for depending on machinery of trans- 
portation diminish the power to obtain it, to the deterioration of the condition 
of the whole body of the people, labourers and capitalists, farmers and 
planters, manufacturers and ship-owners ; and the same which tend to di- 
minish our necessities for depending thereon, tend to increase our power to 
obtain it, to diminish the burden now pressing upon the land-owners and 
labourers of Europe, and to bring about that alate of things which shall give 
to us and them perfect freedom of trade. The harmony of all interests, 
whether individual or national, becomes more and more obvious the more the 
subject is examined. 
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It may not be iminstructive to review the last few years, ■with apeoial 
reference to the discords that have occasionally been seen to exist between 
the employers and the employed, accompanied by strikes, combinations, &o., 
with a view to show their cause. 

It is within the reoollecfion of most of my readers that the years from 1835 
to 1839 were distinguished for disturbances of this kind. The cause is ob- 
Tioua. Production was diminishing, and the labourer found himself unable 
to obtain the quantity of food, fuel, and clothing to which he had been accus- 
tomed. He desired a rise of money-wages to meet the rise in the price of 
food, but the employer could not give it, and hcnco arose combinations for 
the purpose of compelling him to do so. 

From 1844 to 1848, harmony was restored, because production increased, 
and the labourer found that each year enabled him to obtain more food and 
clothina, and better shelter, with the same labour. 

The last year has been marked by a succession of combinations. In the coal 
region of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, Lowell, and various other places, there 
have been strikes and turn-outs, some of them long-continued ; and every- 
where there have been clamours for the passage of laws restricting (he hours 
of labour; but those who thus clamoured desired that wages should remain 
as they were. These things all result from the one great fact that the pro- 
ductiveness of labour ia diminishing, and that wages are tending towards the 
European level. 

To that cause was due the jealousy of foreigners which gave rise to the 
"native" party. In 1842, employment was almost unattainable, and the 
native workmen were indisposed to divide with strangers the little that was 
to be had. With the increased productiveness of labour wages rose, and the 
"native" party almost died out, while the import of foreigners was quad- 
rupled. If the system of 1846 be continued, the same jealousy will re-appear, 
and foreigners will be proscribed, while immigration will be diminished. 

It is to the interest of the native workmen that the wages of Europe should 
be brought up to a level with our own, and the only way in which that can 
be accomplished is for us to pursue a course that shall tend to render it the 
interest of every man in Europe that can find means to pay his passage to 
endeavour to reach our shores. Every one that comes will be a producer of 
wmething, and every one therefore a customer to others for their products. 
Look where we may, there is the most perfect harmony of interest. 

CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 
HOW PEOTECTION AFFECTS TKG SLAVE AND HIS MASTER. 



Peotection lends to increase the productiveness of labour. Many of the 
labourers of the Union are hold »s slaves, and protection must tend to render 
their labour more valuable to their owners, who may, therpfore, be rendered 
less disposed to part with them. If such were likely to be the fact, protec- 
tion would (find to perpetuate slavery, and all who were opposed to its continn- 
anoe should advocate free trade. 

By all English writers, and by many among ourselves, it is held that the 
way to terminate the existence of slavery is to destroy the value cf slave- 
labour. With that view the British government is urged to prohibit slave- 
grown sugar, and to encourage the extension of the cotton culture in India — 
the wretched Hindoo, who labours a whole month for two rupees, (one dol- 
lar,) out of which he feeds and clothes himself, being held to be a fteer man 
than the well-fed, well-clothed, and well-lodged labourer of "Virginia or Ken- 
Throughout the world, men have become free as wealth and populatJOB 
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Iiave grown, and as land lias increased in value. In the early days of Rome, 
mhen Lalium was filled with prosperous cities, land was Yaluable, and men 
were free. With the gradual depopnlation of Italy, land lost its value, and 
large masses accumulated in the hands of great proprietors surrounded hy 
slaves. So was it in Attica. In the days of Solon, land was valuahle and 
men were free. In those of Herodes Atticna, land was valueless and men 
were slaves. The richest lands of India Lave been ahandoncd and are now 
jungle, and the deaeendanta of the little village proprietors of the last cen- 
tury now sell themselves to slavery in Jamaica and Demerara. In Russia, 
land has no value. The value of a property is estimated hy the number of 
its serfs. In Bolgiuni, land has great value, and the people are the freest in 
Europe. With the gradual increase in the value of land in England, men 
became more free, whereas with every step tending to increase dependence 
on Poland and Russia for food, land is becoming leas valuable, labourers are 
becoming more and more the inhabitants of parish work-houses and the 
slaves of parish beadles, and landowners are becoming more and more anxious 
to expel the population that would otherwise give value to the land. The 
land of Irelaiid has almost lost its value, and the labourer of Ireland has 
become a slave to the caprices of masters who regard him as an encumbrauce 
to be gotten rid of by any process, however cruel. 

Increase in the value of lajid tends towards freedom ; decrease tends to- 

■ wards slavery. K protection tends to add value to land, it tends to the pro- 

■ mtition of freedom; if it tends to diminish its value, it tends to the mainte- 
nance of slavery. 

Tlw least valuable land is that in which men are most rare ; the most valua- 
ble is *hat in which they most abound. The cause of the difference between 
the two is to be found in the difference in the labour required for the per- 
formance of exchanges. The hills of Limburg, the poorest part of Belgium, 
rent for from sis to eight dollars; and for flax land in Flanders, ten to 
twelve dallars per acre is a common rent ; while eotton-produeing land of 
the highest quality may here be had, in fee, for one-eiyMh of the latter sum. 
The one has a market on the land, and the other has not ; and in this single 
and simple fact may be found nearly the whole reason for this enormous 
dispropM-lion. 

The man who lives in Arkansas has to employ numerous men, horses, 
steamboats, ships, and warehouses, in the performance of every exchange, 
and the consequence is, that he receives for the produce of his land little 
more than compensation for his labour, and his land has scarcely any value. 
He can raise for market little else than cotton, of which the earth yields hut 
little, for which reason it commands a price that will enable it to bear trana- 
portatiQn. His airplus com is almost valneless; while to attempt to raise for 
market potatoes or turnips, of which the earth yields by hundreds of bushels 
to the aero, would be ruinous. 

The man who lives near New York eschangea directly with the eonaumer 
of his products and the producers of the commodities that he desires to con- 
sume. He can raise potatoes, turnips, and cabbages, bulky articles; or 
strawberries and raspberries, delicate ones — none of which will bear trans- 
portation. He sells .his milk, and is not compelled to convert it into butter 
or cheese. Ho is, not required to convert his com into pork, with a view to 
diminishing its bulk and enabling it to go to market. His products are all 
consumed near him, and. he can readily return to the land the refuse, increas- 
ing its productive , power from year to year. The amount yielded is far 
more than wages for his labour, and the whole surplus is the rent he de- 
rives from his land, fifteen or twenty years purchase of which is its market 
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That value is three, four, five, or six hundred dollars per acre, while land 
in Arkansas is now offered in free gift to those who will come and pay the 
tasea. The sole cause of the difference is, that the owner of the one ex- 
changes directly with the men who make hats and coats, shoes, and stock- 
ings, ploughs and harrows, and the other does not. To make the land of 
Arkansas bs valuable as that near New York, it would be necessary that its 
owner should exchange for hats and shoes, ploughs and harrows, as freely aa 
does the man of New York ; that is, he nfust make a market on the land for 
the products of the land. The return to labour would then be large, and 
the value of man would rise ; but all that was returned over and above the 
wages of the labourer would be rent, and the value of land would rise. 
Men would then become free ; first, because the cost of raising a slave would 
be far more than he was worth when raised; and, second, because the land 
would be too valuable to bs cultivated by slaves. 

The man of Wisconsin can afford to raise hogs, because com is but twenty 
cents a bushel. The man near New York cannot, because com Is worlii 
Bisty cents. The man of Arkansas can afford to raise slaves, because they 
are worth as much aa they cost to raise. The man near New York could not, 
because they would cost him more than their services would repay. Had 
Arkansas a market on the land for all the products of the land, hired labour 
would be found so much cheaper that no man would desire to raise a slave. 

The man who owns valuable machinery cannot afford to employ poor 
labour. The interest on his faetory is as great if the looms produce but 
twenty-five yards per day as if they produced fifty. With the former quan- 
tity he would be ruined. With the latter he would grow rieh. The slave 
will ^ve him the one — the freeman the other. To make the slave work like 
the freeman, he must have an inducement — that is, he must receive wagea. 

Were a large landholder near New York offered the services of men, their 
wives and families, on the same terms as tba planter has those of bis slaves — to 
feed, clothe and lodge them — he could not profitably accept them ; and yet 
the money-price of such labour is ai least twice as great as at the South, 
The price of their food, however, would be thrice as great, and they would 
require more clothing, and their children must be educated; and to obtain 
all these things there would be needed the exertion of the man working for 
himself, and the economy of one who looked to the future for himself and hia 
family. Were such an offer accepted, tho party accepting would spcedilj 
find that his people pToa"uoed less and wasted more than those of his neigh- 
bours, and that the rout of his land was diminished by the arransement. 

Place in the SoHthern States machinery for converting into cloth half a 
million of balep of cotton, and for producing half a million of tona of bar- 
iron, and there would be created a great demand for labour. The facility of 
obtaining iron in exchange for corn and cotton would cause the making of 
thousands of miles of railroad, and here would be a new demand for labour. 
The mills, the furnaces, and the roads would bring towns, filled with tdlora, 
shoemakers, hatters, blacksmitlis, makers of ploughs and harrows, looms, 
spindles, and steam-engines, and here would be a new aud large demand for 
labour, while the nui5>er of labourers would not be inoreaaed. It would 
then become necessary to economize labour beciuse of its increased value. 
How could it be done? The slave would do no more than his accustomed 
work, without an inducement, and that is to be tonnd in WJ^es. The in- 
creased product of bis labour would thenceforth gi to himself 

Large crops would then be obtained in lieu of small ones, and one hun- 
dred bushels of corn, or one hundred pounds of ,cottoB would then buy 
more cloth or iron than now are obtained for three. The increased value of 
crops would raise the price of land, and if that should average but tea 
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dollars per acre oyer the South, it would amount to four thousand milliona 
of doUars, and thus would the planters be made rich. 

Here, then, are two commodities, man and land, both increasing in vaiue, 
but the increase in the one goes to the man himself, while that of the Other 
goes te the owner. What would be the effect of this on their market valne ? 
Where property is steadily growing in valne, it sella for twenty, thirty, and 
Men more years' purchase of its rent. Such would be the case with land. 

When property is decreasing in valne, it sells for six, eight, or ten years' 
purchase ol the rent that can be commanded for its nse. Such would be the 
case with the slave. With the increased prodnctiveness of his labour he 
would bo obtaining for himself an increased propr/rtion, leaving a diminished 
one to his owner, and thus would the value of the slave be transferred to 
the land. 

To raise a slave would then become too costly. What then would become 
of the children ? The parents, everywhere, make sacrifices for their offspring, 
md by them alone can. children be raised, where land is valuable. To in- 
dooe those sacrifices they must know that they are working for their men 
children, and not for their masler's slaves. 

With increase in the value comes the division of land. Great plantations 
would become small ones, each of which would yield more thau is now 
yielded by the whole. Small farms would come, cultivated by negro tenants, 
and thus step by step would men, their wives and children, betome free, 
as their late owners were becoming rich. 

To accomplish both these objects it is necessary that the people of the 
South should have mills and furnaces to make a marltet on the land for the 
jHHjducIs of the land. Those they cannot have without protection against the 
monopoly system by which they are now being exhausted. The abolitionist 
aad the slaveholder should then, unite in the demand for the adoption of 
measures tending to the abolition of the English monopoly of machinery. 

The former would, however, say that the process would be too slow. On 
the contrwy, it would be most rapid. Had the tariff of 1828 continued in 
existence to the present time, the lands of the South would now be trebled 
in vabio, and the slaves of the South woulsl now be far advanced towards 

The latter would say that they would lose tlieir property. The answer 
would be that for every dollar of diminished value in man, they would have 
five, or ten, or twenty in the increased value of land. It would be precisely 
as laJid became valuable that man would become free. 

The Union is now agitated by the question whether ot not slavery shall 
be carried beyond its present limits. The agitators are determined to force 
the Wilmot proviso upon the South, and the people of the latter declare that 
they will dissolve the Union rather than submit lo it. Neither 'u disposed 
to penetrate below the surface to understand the cause of difficulty. 

If a demand for labour existed in the Slave States, consequent upon making 
ft market on the land for its products, the necessity for emigration would 
pass away, and immigration would begin. The people of the South would 
not then desire to go to California, nor would those of the North deem it 
necessary to pass laws to prevent them from so doing. All the discord be- 
tween the different portions of the Union results from the esistence of the 
colonial system, which it is the object of protection to terminate, and thereby 
raise the value of land and of man, black or white, throughout the world. 

This questicm has thus fer been looked at as one of dollars and cents merely, 
t^ such is the light in which it should be esamincd. When it can be 
ahown to be the interest of a body of men to pursue a certain course, we may 
lafeiy calculate upon its being pursued by a large portion of them ; but 
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when we confine ourselves to showing that it ia their duty, and that in the 
performance of that duty they must neglect their interests, we may as safely 
calculate that very few will follow in the eotirae tlma indicated. The agitator* 
of the North would impair the value of property and destroy the peace of the 
South, while deteriorating the condition of the objects of their sympathy, and 
all this they would do that others might he compelled to perform their duties. 
It is time that the reasonable men, North and Soutli, should understand 
each other, and determine to adopt the course that would give value to labour 
and Zand, and thus relieve themselves from the dangers incident to the agi- 
tation of men who would destroy the value of both. 

With every step of improvement ia the value of land, there would come 
improvement in the physical and moral condition of its owner. Throughout 
the South, there is even now a growing indisposition to hold men in slavery; 
but how rapidly and widely would that feeling extend itself were the owners 
ef land and of slaves to feel themselves growing richer instead of poorer, as 
13 now the case. The cause of emancipation has been going backwards for 
the last twenty years, and those who desire to know why it is so have only 
to look to the fact, that, in 1845^, 600,000,000 of pounds of cotton would 
not bring as much iron to the plantation as 100,000,000 would have done 
thirty years before, or 275,000,000 only a dozen years before.* The conse- 
quence has been a growing tendency to the abandonment of land, and aa 
increased regard for that species of property which was capable of being 
transferred, which land was not. Harassed and annoyed by abolitionists on 
the one hand, and on the other by a constant deterioration in the value of the 
only crop upon which he has been accustomed to depend, and compelled to 
change from that to sugar or to wheat, it is no matter of surprise that there 
should have been produced the state of feverish excitement now witnessed 
everywhere in the planting States, and which must increase unless the loom 
can be brought to take its pWe by the side of the cotton. 

It is a common impression, that the people of South Carolina have es- 
hausted their rich lands, and that they are moving away from poor ones, yet 
nothing can be more erroneous. They commenced upon poor soils, as has 
been done in eve^ country of the world, and they are now flying from 
meadow-lands capable of yielding the finest artificial grasses, of which they 
have millions of acres untouched ; from river bottoms uncleared, froni 
«wamps undrained, and from marl, and lime, and iron ore, all of which esist 
in almost unlimited quantity. Nature has done for that State every thing 
that could be done ; but man has, as yet, done nothing but exhaust the poor 
soils upon which the work of cultivation was first commenced, and therefore 
it is that their agricultural reports, and their newspapers repeat, year after 
year, the question, " What shwl the cotton planters do ?" 

" This," saya ibe editor of tlie South Carolinian, " is a question dnily asked by out 
planting friends. There aeoms," lie eontinuea, " at present great solicitude as to Iho ixilioy 
which is to be pursiieil by llieni in piroliinj; llieit next crop. We hear tliB cry of less 
cotlon and more grain ringing from one et\<\ of the State to Ibe other. We are not sur. 
prised llint many planters who plant heavily should say tlieir present crop will bring 
them in debt if tlie ruinous prices continue much longer. No planter van malie Unh 
l*nda meet who receives only four or fi™ cents for his cotton, and lias lo pay the present 
eiorliitant prices for bagging, bale rope, pork, mutes, sugar, coifee, salt, and iron. Mules 
ate high, pork is b^h, bagging and rope are up to the prices of the twelve and fiAeen 
cetil times of cotlon, and sugar, coffee, iron, and salt sleailily stand al the old rates. If 
to expenditures Ibr these necessary articles, tbe planter has to add his negm clothesj 
shoes, bats, and blankets, he will have notbing let) to remunerate him tor his labour. 



• See page 58, w. 
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These are really matters wliieli they Ehoiild ponder over, and a system of planting, which 
does not repay for the labour and inveslment o[ ospilal engaged in it, we reaainably 
thinlt would soon be abandoned. But it will not he. Our planters are taught no oihet 
eyflli-ms; ibey do not tnow how they will supply the vacunm which would be made bj" 
an immeJiate abanJonmenl of the colton erop. It would tate several years before tliey 
could perfect, with the striclest eeonomy, those arrangements which would render Ihem 
entirely independeni of it as a marketable crop. TheceJbre the step taken should be 
wisely considered before adopted, and the utmost caution should he observed in making, 
whal wo sincerely believe would be, if once beKun, a radical change in our syslein of 
■Sjricollnre. We lliercfore advise, for the coming year, a reduction Eimply of one.ihiril 
of the cotton crop tlirougliout the Slale—ilevoiing, at the same time, ihe liinil thus tlirown 
oul of the oulllvation of ihia crop to the production of grain and the increase of labour, 
which would thus be given, (o the proper raanuting anil improved tillage of the cotton 
planted and the general improvement of the plantation. By tliis process the cotton lands 
would be increased in ferlilily, and the increase of grain which would follow would 
greatly facilitate the rearing of mules, bos?, cattle, aud sheep; und in a short time the 
whole Slate eouki reii<ter itself independent of the exactions of our Kentucky nrighhoura, 
who kindly supply us with all such things, simply at Ihe expense of the prosperity of 
OUT agrioultuml population ; for, in ptanlice, they annually sweep the ooutilty of all the 
mrpius cash which is afloat in payment for their bacon and mules. We would, if this 
system were aifopted, soon be able to produce na much cotton on fifty acres as we do 
now on one hundred; and the investment of the agricutiural profits of the Stale at home, 
Bltliough lliey rnight be small, would liHVe a wonderful influence on general prosperity, 
and build fhcilities tlirougliow our now dcsolato and almost unapproachable Slate, which 
WouliI not only enchain our own sons to her borders, but induce capitahals to come into 
our midst, to make their dollars tell by learning us a lesson of praclical enterprise. We 
saytotlie planters, raise less cotton, more grain, more mules, more bogsi make yoor own 
negro clothes ; raise sheep — make your own blankets ; erect tan-yards — encourage shoe, 
maters onil batters ; in fact, artisans of all kinds to settle permanently amotigsl you; 
labour at making your soil rich, and do not devote all your energies to wearing it out, and 
soon alt things will go well with you. You will not make so many bales of cotton ; in 
6ct, may not cut such a swell on your factors' books ; but, take our word for it, you will 
have Imppier slaves, richer lands, more thrift and fewer debu, and sleepless dioughts, to 
harass your hours of rest." 

It is impossible to read this without feeing struck with the fact, that, while, 
from the eshaustion of her original poor soils, and her inability to clear and 
drain rich ones, th t St t ' n b! t p d tl n 'n mp tifon w'th 

her neighbours h lar^ mp t f th gr ult 1 p oduce H 

chief city is suppl ed w th h y f m th N th n tw th tandi g h bund 
ance of rich m 1 w 1 1 Sh n un th p k f Oh nd h u 
the mules of K t ky d th mt 1 selh h p odu t t th 1 w 
price that is n ly q t p n 1 d t n f m th pi at 

which her food nd tton t b t d 1 th h buy f h rs 

food, mules, &c t th h gh t p b f h d t f th pi 

of production. Shwtib d pnth d d thn 

snrpvised at th h t th t It ly f m h f 

policy. 

The remedy for all this may, it is supposed, he found, first, in diminishing 
the quantity of cotton; but that is already diminishing so rapidly that the 
great cause of apprehension throughout the State seems to be that its cultiva- 
tion mnst soon cease, because of inability to produce it. She desires to dimi' 
nish the supply of cotton, while her people are flying from her to seek the 
west, there to produce more cotton. Second, the lands are to be manured, 
but we are not told from whence the manure is to come. The State has 
scarcely any consnmei's of agricultural produce except those who aro engawjd 
in its production, and their consumption yields but little manure. Her 
horses are always on the road, wasting the manure yielded by her hay and 
her corn, and her nee and cotton are consumed abroad, the consequence o( 
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which ia, that of what is yielded by the land nothing goea back, and the 
]and and its owner become impoverished together. Her populafaon dimi- 
nishes. Everybody is seRhing to find elsewhere a better place for employ- 
ing his capital and his labour. Under such circumstances it is useless to 
talk about artificial manures, and her swamps and river bottoms, in which 
manure has for ages accumulated, will not pay the cost of clearing for the 
raising of three or four hundred pounds of cotton to the acre. Give her a 
consuming population that will make a market on the ground for the tons 
of potatoes, and turnips, and hay, and the milk, and the veal, that will be 

e 'elded by rich soils, and the State will become one of the richest of the 
nion. It is population that makes food come from the rich soils, as we see 
to be the ease in Belgium, and England, and New England; and it is depo- 
pulation that drives men back to the poorer ones, as ts shown in Ireland, 
India, South Carolina, and Virginia. The people of Ireland are flying from 
each other as if from pestilence, and yet ikat uufortunat« island, in which 
men are restricted almost entirely to the cultivation of the land, offers ua 
now the chief European market for our surplus food, while South Carolina, 
destitute of consumers, ia one of the principal markets of populous Ohio 
for her surplus products. Whenever the former shall begin to consume on 
the land the products of the land, she will have manure to keep in cultiva- 
tion her poor soils, and she will acquire ability to clear and drain the rich 
onea, and then she may export hay instead of importing it. Ireland, like 
South Carolina, abounds in rich soils untouched. She has millions of acres 
of bos that could be drained with far less labour, and at far less cost, than 
have been required for similar lands in England, and it is estimated that 
three millions of these acres would afford food for sis millions of people; 
but, also, like South Carolina, she is compelled to waste on the road the 
labour and manure yielded by the poorer soils now in cultivation, and is 
thereby rendered too poor to clear and drain the rich onea, which never 
have paid, and never can pay, the cost of preparation, without the presence 
of a consuming population requiring the potatoes, and the turnips, and the 
hay, of which the earth yields by tons, and not by pounds or bushels. 

Had the people of the Southern States, during the last twenty years, been 
making for themselves, out of their own coal, ore, and limestone, an average 
of only 250,000 tons of iron, the quantity made in that time would have 
been five millions of tona, all of which would now be there in the various 
forms of agricultural and manufacturing machinery, railroads, cars, and loco- 
motives, and they would now be adding to the quantity at the rate of half a 
million of tons annually. 

Fifty thousand tons of iron would make almost 500 miles of single track 
road. Let us suppose that they averaged annually but half that quantity, 
and had now, as they might easily have, 5000 miles of road running through 
populous manufacturing villages in which they were converting their cotton 
mW cloth or yam for the supply of the world, and then let us estimate what 
would be the increased value of the landed property of those States. An 
average annual product exceeding that of the present time to the extent of 
only one dollar per acre of the States south of Mason and Dixon's line, would 
represent a capital of iix thousand miUioris of dollars, being perhaps five 
times the present value of their slave population, all of which would be at 
this moment on the highway towards freedom as their masters were making 
their way towards fortune.* 

Instead of pursuing a course that would have enabled them to profit by the 

lie &Duth would then cease, and 
a ihe value of hnd would be 
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magnificence of their posiliim, the planters have allowed themselves to 
be taxed for the maintenance of the people of England, who produce litlle 
themselves, and have therefore but very little to give in exchange for the vast 
mass of agricultural pn>dueta they receive, the eorise<)uenco of which is, that 
their customers are becoming poorer every day, and they themselves are fiiet 
passing towards a state of exhaustion similar to that they have produeed in 
Ireland, India, the West Indies, and every other country that has been com- 
pelled to submit to their most unnatural system. A writer, describing the 
present position of affiura, says : — 

" As B disinterested spectator of events, I assure yon thai during a residence of nearly 
ten years in England, I have not seen the difTereril brioiclies of trade in so disaflroua a 
position as lliey are at preseui; anil from the petlj dealer to the wLolpsale tradesman, I 
have never lieard so many compteinls aljont die wretched state of iraite, iiot only in the 
metropolis, but generally througtioul the country. I jilace tnore cottiidence in the state- 
ments of a ttozcn respectable tradesmen tlian I 'lo in 'trade circulars,' uliich are usually 
got up to serve certain interests, or to cover tlia real inidi, and incite speculation. If I 
were to give an impartial opinion, I should nnhesiialingly say that the repeal of the corn- 
laws, the repeal oTilie navigation laws and the railway mania, have togedier proiluced 
the present panic — for it is useless to say that tliere is not a panic ; the leading men of 
nearly every class declare it by their loots, their words, and their actions. 

"The parish of Sl Clement's Danes, one of the richest parishes of the metropolis, where 
I am now rcsiiling, sliowa the real condition of llie general trades-people of London. 
The Church-warden of this parish recently informed me that (ArM applications had heen 
made to the parishioners Sot the amount of their poor rates and other taxes, and not more 
than one in twenty had paid their bills, and he intonded to issae summonses ngainst the 
delinquents. Ho also remarked, that during a residence of eighteen years in this pariah, 
he had never known trade to be so dull as it is now." 

What prospect there is of improvement may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from a journal that is the highest free-trade authority in Eng- 

«We may not unreasonably fear, therefore, that, so far as Ireland is concerned, a con- 
Biderable source of the pn^ressive increase of the population and wealdi of the empire 
is much diminished, if not absolutely dried up. Other sources of increase have, at the 
same time, bean opened to us; but wbelher these will balance, or more than balance, the 
loss occasioned by the condition of Ireland is more than we can say. For many years 
the condition of the populadon there was gradually deleriotating, while their numbers 
increased j that terrible process lias at length reached its climai, and the presenl genera- 
tion has lo sustain the deteriorate J, and we fear tiemoralizeil mass, withont any imme- 
diate hope of their being restored to habits of prodaolive indnstry. It seems right to put 
all classes at once on their guard, lest Ihe decrease of population noticed in die last 
quarter, may, IVom the causes we have mentioned, be an index lo a permanently slower 
increase in |>opulation tiian has bidierto taken place." — Econamisl (XoiuAki.) 

With such a state of things the consumption of our products cannot 
increase. The question to be answered is, " Can it even be maintained ?" 
Whenever population diminishes in its ratio of growth, it is an evidence of a 
deterioration of condition, and when that is going on, the first effect is felt in 
the diminished demand for clothing, for food is the want that must be first 
supplied. 

Let it hat he known that the people of this country, North, South, East, 
and West, are d<de>iniiic<l, that the seat of the cotton and iron manufactures 
of the world is to be here, and the transfer of men and machineiy will 
be such as to eseeed all present calculation, and every man that comes will 
consume three, four, five, six, or twelve times as much cotton as at present, 
while taking all his food from our own farmers, who then mill consume three 
pounds where now they consume hut one. The remedy for all the grievances 
■of the planters is in their own bands, and it lies in the pursuance of a policy 
itdvocated by the lathers of the Revolution, and by every chief magistrate of 
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the TJnion, from Washington to Jacksoa, and of all of them but two were 
from south of Mason and Dixon's line, and all but those two elected by the 
game party that now repudiates protection. 

Of ail the chapters in the history of the people of this Union, the moat 
honourable to them, as I believe, is that in which is recorded the history of 
the negro race. The three hundred thousand barbarians imported into this 
country are now represented by almost four millions of people, far advanced 
towards civilization and freedom, and to that number they bave grown 
because they have been well fed, well clothed, well sheltered, and reasonably 
worked. It is a case totally without a parallel in the world, the history of 
which may be challenged for the production of a body of men invested with 
so much power over tlieir fellow-men as has been exercised by the people of 
the South, and using it so moderately as to permit so rapid an advance in 
ntunbers and so great an improvement of condition. 

Nevertheless, they are unceasingly stigmalized as slave-drivers and negro- 
breeders, and by the nation which lives out of them, and which of all the 
ntUiom o/Uiirope possessing colonies has most mmined its power over the ne- 
gro race, because the only one which has established laws pi-ohibiting the 
consumer and the producer from taking their places by each other. It was 
remarked many years since, by an intelligent English traveller,* that to the 
French islands men wont to remain and to exercise trades, but to the Eng- 
lish ones they went only to endeavour to make fortunes, and th^n return. 
So has it everywhere been, and what bave been the results ? In India, poverty 
the most extraordinary, and a succession of famines and pestilences without 
a parallel ; in the West Indies, a waste of life equally nnparalleled, reijuir- 
ing constant importataons for the mere maintenance of their numbers. From 
1817 to 1829, a period of twelve years, the slaves of JamMca were reduced 
in numbers, by deal/i alone, ten per cent. ; whereas had they been hero they 
would bave increased thirty per cent. The number imported into that one 
island could not have been loss than double that imported into this Union, 
and yet, while the larger number is at this day represented by tliree hamlred 
Aousand, the smaller is represented by almost four millions. The slave 
chapter of British bistoiy is as disgraceful as that of the Union is honourable. 

That slavery even yet exists among ns, is due to the monopoly system 
which has destroyed the value of land in Ireland, India, the West Indies, 
and all other of the British colonies, and yet the nation by which that sys- 
tem was instituted heads the crusade against slavery, while converting the 
freemen of Ireland and India into slaves, and denounciSg the planters, at 
whose expense she lives, as unworthy to bo received into the society of free- 
bom Englishmen ; and those very planters are united in the support of the 
system by which they arc impoverished, and the people by whom they are 
thus denounced ! 

The following article on the position and prospects of the cotton trade, 
received at the moment that the above was in the press, so fully confirms the 
views given in a previous chapter, that I am induced, long as it is, to reprint 
it at full length. It is from the London Economisi,'f the highest &ee-trade 
authority in huropc : 

"TLe quarters whence Great Britain <!raws tier supply of raw colloii may lie classed 
under five (livMons:— North Anierioa, Brazil, Effypt, India, and MisoetlBneotu Countriea, 
chiefly our own colonios. On the increase of production in there landg, and on the prc- 
portion of thai increase which is sent to this country, depends our capnliility of extending 
our cotton manufacture, or even of inBintaining it at its present level. Let us iherefore 
consider each ofdiese sources of supply in turn, tliat we may be able to form a fair esti. 

• CoIerJdEfl. Sin Mondis in the West Indies. f Deo. 1, IS40. 
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mote of our expectations ftom each. North America, as tbe most imporlani, we willleavs 
to lie last. 

Brazii 13 the eliief source whence we draw our suppl/of long-stapled cottons. Braml 
has sent us as Ibllows : 

Brasii Cotton. 

1S30— 1834, inclusive . ?44,SS4 .... 14S/J77 

1835—1830 — . . 643,438 .... 128,087 

1840— J 844 — . . .471,220 .... 94,S45 

1845—1849 — . . 495,685 . . . 99,137 

111 this nnii the succeeding tables the imports for 1S49 have been found by adding ic 

the hnOKn imports fbr the lirst ten montlis, the quantity we have yet reason lo expect, ol 

that wliieh onlinHrily arrives in November and December. 

From Brazil,ihererQre,oiir annual supplyhas diminished nearly 00,000 bales; or ifwa 
compare tlie two extreme years of the series, 1630 and 1848, the fallins; off is iron- 
192,207 bales to 100,944, or 92,000 bales. 

Eqipt. — Out Ejiyplian supply, which is also long-stapled cotton, has ranged as foi 

Egyptian Cotlon. 

1S30— 1834, inclusive . 00,890 .... 19.809 

1835-1839 — . . 173,031 .... 34,601} 

1S40— 1B44 — . . 207,913 . . , . 41,583 

1845—1849 — . . 224,570 .... 44,918 

The supply from I^ypt, however, seems to have reaoliei) its maiLimnm in 1845, ir. 

which year we received 81,344 bales. This year it does not reach half that aiiiounc 

Moreover, this country, from the peouliaE circumstances of its government, is little to be 

relied upon,— the supply having varied from 40,200 bales in 1833 to 2,569 bates in 

1833; and af,™!' from 18.2^5 lia'es in 1849, to 66,000 bales in 1844. 

Ftom Otheb QnAKTEBfl, chiefly the West Indies, the supply has been ; — 
MiietHaneous. 

1830— 1834, inclusive , 68,873 .... 13.775 

1835—1839 — . . 101,309 .... 32^274 

" " " ... 23,577 

enormously, from 90,000 to 270,000 
It praporiion of the crop which our 
umption. Our unpotts thence Iiave 



1840—1844 





117,887 


1835—1849 


_ 


44,833 


EiST IsniES. — On 


,r supply fn 


jmthis quarter variei 




as much as 


1 we only receive tt 


prices may divert fr 


om China 


or from iuternal eon 


been as follows. 




East India Cotio 


1830— 1S34, 


inclusive 


403,070 


1835— 1839 




723,263 


1B40— 1844 




. l,I07,a<)4 


1S45— 1810 


— 


890,213 


The summary of ( 


lur supply 


ftom all these ciuartc 


1830—1834, 


inclusive 


. 1,317,632 


1835—1839 


— 


. 1,701,101 



340,220 
1840—1844 — . , 1,964,320 .... 399,864 
IS45— 1849 — . . 1,064,310 .... 339,869 
The leaull of this inquiry, then is, diat otir average annual supply from all ijuarfera, 
txapt the Utiiled Stala, was in five years ending 1840 lets by 7,358 bales than in the five 
years ending 1839, and Ifsi by 60,000 hales tliao in the five years ending 1 814. Of this 
dwrim>i«Jsupply,moreover, we have been exporting an iwrmijing quantity, wii: — 396,000 
bales in the last five years, against 312,000 bales the previous five years. 
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1830— 1834, inclus 
JS35— IK3U — 



3,241,958 .... 048,391 
4,308,010 .... 801,7-38 

5,so3,sa9 .... i,ioo,r)OS 

6,1S8,141 .... 1,237,019 
lerved, include the Ihree largesi; ciops ever known, 



1S4(J— 1844 
1840—1849 — 

The last five years, it should 
one very deficient, nnd one raitiet !0. 

It is B known anJ ailinilted feci among Itioee conversant with these matters, that a 
price of 4rf, a lb. tor middling uplands, taid down in Liverpool, leaves sufficient pvoflt to 
ihe American planter to induce him to grow as much cotlon as his negroesean gather; 
and that, thereibre, as llie averafis price has scarcely ever ranged bo low as this for any 
great number of weeks, the yosmWe increase of the crop of cotton will keep pace with the 
atiaal increase of the Negro population; and cannot do more. Now the negroes iooreasa 
at a very regular rate of 3 per cent, per anmim. If, therefore, these premises be correct, 
it will fbllow that the cotton crop of each year will surpass that of each precodin); year 
of equally fiwaierabU tmidilioni (i. e^ ns to good planting and picking weather, lata frosts, 
freedom ftoin worms, inundations, &c.) by 3 per cent. Accordingly, we flnil this (o have 
been pretty closely the case, as the following tables will show. The yenrs 1840, 1843, 
and 1845, were very favourable years for the growdi and gathering of cotton. Let us 
see what crop each of these years, calculated on the above iMses (3 per cent, yearly in- 
crease,) would give for 1S40, also a favourable year; — 

1840 . .2,178,000 . .9 . .27 . a,80fi,000 
1843 . . 2,370,000 .13 . .13 . 2,S07.a90 

1845 . . a,394,0O0 . .4 . .12 . 2,Ca 1,280 



Average 



2,784,833 



ilcrop 2,730,000 



. From the follow! 

reached 3 percent.; r 
eioeeded, il has been 



ig table it will ba seen thai, assu 

loreasB of the American crop for 

and in lact wherein for any short s 

ibutable simply to an tinusuni i 



1S47— )S 
1848—49 
1849—50 



I'gii^aoo 

1,968,500 






2,194,400 
1 shall be sofficientty nea 



2,178.000 
1,035,000 
1.083.500 
2,379,000 
2,030,500 
2,30-1.500 
2,100,500 
1,778,500 
2,347, 5uO 
2,728,500 
2,350,000 estimated 



2,080,500 
ark foe any practical 
« of the American cotton crop at 3 per ci 
aimiini, bartiuB any maaual freedom Irom, or occurrence of; disasters, such a; 
happen. Let us now inquire what proportion of this increase will fall to out sliara. 

The eonsnmplion of Che United States itself has been steadily on the advance, and 
now increases at an average annual rale of about 35,000 bales. It is now about 520,000 
bales yearly. That of the continent no»- reaches (of American eotlon) about 700,000 
bales. America and the continent, therefore, require about 1,200,000 bales at present, 
and will require more each year. Moreover, they will always take precedence of Great 
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Siilsin, Bs ilieir maifiin of prolil is larger, anil a small 
qtience iotlidr manufacniters ihan loom?, andoliecks c 
table will throw muoli iiglit on ihis question : 



iDCiease . 1,444,383 . 385,316 . 301,040 . S4;i'i5 

From this (able il appears, ihat, while tlie groath of American cotton in llie last fire 
years eiLCeeded tbat of the previous five by the unprecedented quantity of nearly one 
million and a half of balers of this increaEe only 385,000 teacheil this conntry, and of 
this lee had to Te-export more than three-foirrths, leaving an anntial increase available for home 
conminplioa of only 17,000 bales. For any augnieiilation uf consumption beyond this, 
we have been drawing on our stocks. 

We will now bring into one view the luiofe snpply and the loftofc consumption of all 
Icindi of cotton in Great Btiia.in during the last ten years : 

1,435,900 1,S90,480 24,S10 
l,371,9aO 1,477,360 S8,410 



Decrease 2fi9,89S 03,980 

We have taken the actual consumption of 1849 at 1,650,000 bales only, for reasons 
hereafter Btaleil. 

Now, bearing in mind Ihat the Jigtxres in the abooe tables are, iciih scarctli/ an exception, ateer- 

iiSj conclu^iotis sufficient, if not lo alarm uf, yet certainly to create much uncasinesE, and 
to suggest great caution on tlie part of all concerned, directly or indirectly, in the great 
mttnnfBcture of England. 

J, That our supply of cotton from miscellaneous quarters (^excluding the United Stales) 
bas for many years been decidedly, though irregularly, decreasing, 

S. Tliai our supply of cotton yroni all gnwleri, (including the United Stales,) available 
for home eonsuinpiion, hasof late years been falling off at the rate of l/)00 bales a week, 
while our consumption liaa been increasii^ daring die same period at the rate of 3,600 
bales a week. 

3. That lUe United Slates is the only coimliy where iho growili of cotton is on the 
increase ; and that liiere even the increase does not on an average exceed 3 per cent, or 
80,000 bales annually, which is barely sufficient to supply tile increasing demand for its 
own consumplion, and for the continent of Eurdpe. 

4. Tli.1t no stimulus of price can materially augment this annual increase, as the plant- 
ers always grow as much cotton as the negro population can pick. 

5. Tliat, consequently, if the cotton manufacture of Great Britain ia lo increase at all, 
on ilapreieni fooling, it can only be enabled to do so by applying a great stimulus to the 
growth of cotton in other countries adapted fin: the culture. 

Within the memory of many now living, a great ciiange has taken place in the coun- 
tries from which our main bulk of cotton is procured. In the infancy of the manufac- 
ture, our chief supply came from the Mediterranean, especially from Smyrna and JUalta. 
Neither of the places now semis us mote tlian a few chance bags occasionally. In the 
last century, the West Indies were our principal source; in Ihe year 1780, out of 
30,000,000 lbs. imponeJ, 5,000,000 came from Smyrna, and the rest from the West 
Indies; in 184S, the West Indies sent us only about 1,300 bales; in 17S1, Brazil began 
to send ua cotton, and the supply thence continued to iticrease, though irregularly, till 
1830, sinoB whicli time it has fallen off to one-half About 1832, E^ptmn cotton bt^n 
to come in considenblo quantities, its cultivation baving been introduced into that coun- 
try two years before. The import eiceeded 80,000 bales in 1B4S ; the average of 
ibe last lliree years bas not been a third of that quantity. Cotton has always been grown 
largely in Hindoslan; but it did not send much to England till nhoitt thirty years ago. 
In the five years ending 1824, the yenrly average import was 33,500 bales; in 1841, it 
reached 27'!,000, and may now be roughly estimated at 300,000 bales a year. 
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1830—^0 inclusive SJA — SJi — Ifijii — 4^rf, — 

1840—13 . . 7 — 5| — 1 — 3i — 

1844—48 . . 5J 36 4| 42 f>\ 43 a| 40 

Here, surely, may be teail Ihe explanation of the deplorable falling off in our miscel- 
laneous supply. From tbe four yeats ending 1833, when die great stimulus was given 
which procureil us so ample a supply during the succeeJing petioil, to the quinquennial 
period eniUng 1848, there has been a fell in price, on an average, of 40 per cent. Un- 
less, (berefbre, we afsume either an enormous margin of profit in the earlier period, or an 
extreme diminution in the oost of producing the article of late years, such a fall in prioa 
would be quite sufHcieut to direct capital and industry into other channels, and to prevent 
10 bulky an arricle as coTUin from being grown or forwarded. 

In bolli Brazil anil India, freight and oattiage ibrm an inordinate proportion of the 
price of cotton. In botli countries the bales nre carried great distances on the backs 
of mules ot other beasts of burden. The deficiency of good roads, convenient vehi- 
cles, and safely navigable rivers, in the cotton districts of boih countries, swells lbs 
expense of bringing the bales to the sliippii^ ports to such an extent, that, when prices 
are low in England, tlie uliiniate net remittance to the planter is quite insuOlcJent to re- 
pay the coat of growing, picking, and packing. In some years, ihe price of much of the 
Snrat cotton sent to diis country was so low as only to remit one ptnny a pound to the 
shipper at Bombay; and by tlie lime this reached the actual grower, it bail probably 
dwindled away, through the expenses of carriage, to a auin inadequate even to pay llio 
government tent Our supply ftotti both tbeae countries will depend entirely npon price. 
In Brazil, where we believe the sugar cultivation is less profitable than tbrmerly,a range 
of prices 50 per cent, higher than those of the last few years would probably induce the 
planters to increase their cotton grounds, atid would repay them for so drang. In regard to 
the East Indies, where large quantities are always giown,our supply thence depends upon 
two things — first, the demand for China, which is umially supplied belbre Great Britain [ 
and, secondly, on the question whether the net price at Bombay or Madras will pay Ibi 
picking, cleaning, packing, and transporting to the coast. Under the stimulus of hi^h prices, 
(such as prevail at this moment,) large quantities, would, we doubt not, be sent forward j 
and the price that will be requisite to secure such large supplies will diminish as the 
means of carria^ are increased and cheapened. If the prices of the last five years 
continue, we believe there can be no doubt that the supply will inevitably continue to 
lall otf. 

We do not, however, participate in the sanguine expectations which many parties en- 
tertain, that even with higher prices the quantity and quality of East Indian cotton sent 
K) this country can progress so rapidly as !o render us at all independent of tbe Ameri- 
can supply. For, in the first place, the absence of good roads or navigable rivers in the 
cotton districts, the length of time and expenditure of capita] needed belbre the want of 
tiiose can be supplied by the establishment of railroads, and the languid and unenterpris- 
ing character of the people, must necessarily cause any material increase of supply (at 
least over 250,000 bales per annum) to be a matter of very slow and costly operalioti. 
And, in the second place, the ipiaiity of the cotton grown in India is peculiar ; and this 
peculiarity is still traceable, though in a modified degree, in whatever locality and from 
whatever seed the plant is grown, even in the best specimens (improved as they unques- 
tionably are) winch have of late been sent to this country; and this peculinrity will 
always, we fear, prevent it from being substilutabie for Atnerican cotton, except to a very 
limited ei^tent. 

Our hopes lie in a very difierent diteolion ; we look to our West Indian, African, an4 
Australian colonies, as the quarters from which, would government only afford every 
potiible facility, (we ask and wish for no more,) we might, ere long, draw such a supply 
of cotton as would, to say the least, make the finctuations of the American crop, and ilia 
varying proportion of it which falls to our share, of fat less consequence to out pros- 
perity than lliey now are. 

The West Indies, as we have already seen, used to send us, sixty yeaia ago, ahonl 
40,000 bales, oi three-fourths of our tlien supply. But the en6rmous prafiB realiiied on 
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Iho growlb of sugar, patlty causecl, and much prolonged, by our protiibitory duties an all 
conipeling Bugnrs, ttirected the atteiilion of the colonieta exclusively in that direciioti. As 
in tha anHlogous case of proioetecl wheal in ihis country, other cuhivation was giadually 
nbaDiloneiJ in favour of a single article ; the cane was grown in soils and localiiips ullerly 
unfit for it, and into which nothing but ihe protective system could have forced it, and 
cotlou was soon atttigettier neglecled. Many parts of the West Indies, St Vincent espe- 
cially, which are worst adapted for the cane, are the beet adapted fiir the cotton plant, 
wliicli flourishes in light and <!ry soil^ and especially near the sea-coast. The anidcial 
stimulus which our mislakeo ['olicy so long applied to sugar cultivation, having; been 
withdrawn, it must be abandoned In all unsuitable localities, and would be well replaced 
by cotton. What price would bo required to repay its culture there, we cannot say; 
but considering at how small a cost it might be placed on ship.board in all those 
colonie?, anil how large a portion this item generally ibrms of the whole expense 
of production, we cannot see wby cotton should not be grown in the Antilles as 
cheaply as in the United States, if only the negroes can be relied upon fbr steady and 
continuous labour during (lie picking season. Now, the price of West Indian cotton 
ranges higher than that of the bulk of the American crop, as being longer in staple. Our 
belief is, that were the atlenliou of our planters once energetically directed to this article, 
they might soon seud us a regular supply of 100,000 bales per nnnimi, and thus find a 
use ibr many estates that must otherwise be abandoned. 

The experimentof cotton growing has already been tried witli success in one of our most 
hopeful African colonies— Port Natal. Wo have already received above 100 bales from 
this colony — tbe main portion of wbicli consists of die indigenous cotton, very similar lo 
^t shipped fVom New Orleans, clean, fine, tenacious, but of a light brown colour. On 
the whole, it is a most admirable article for ordinary purposes, and worth in the market 
to-day nearly Id. per pound. Tlie remainder of tbe shipments iiave been grown from 
the sea-island seed, and are of excellent quality. The cultivation is rapidly increasing, 
and about IKX) bales are expected next year from the colony. A society has been formed 
ibr promoting emi£realiDn (hither, and a ship full of emigrants sailed a few days since. 
Mr. Byrne, the agent, says : 

" Natal is situtited in a sunny and bright region. It has iron, lead, coal, and copper in 
abundance, and widi British industry might be made one of the finest and wealtbiesl 
countries on the globe. The country is admirably calculated tor the growth of cotton, 
some of which is of a superior description. In America, cotton was chiefly cnllivnted 
by slave-labour at a cost of about 351 a year for each slave; whereas at Natal the labour 
of the Zooloos could be purchased at a cost of 10>. a month ; and Natal too, from its 
proximity to the sea, was most advantageously situated tbr carrying on the trade with 
England in competition with the States. I would cot advise you to cultivate sugar ; you 
will be able to get that article perhaps belter from the Mauritius, where you will find a 
highly remunoradve market fbr all agricultural produce. I intend in the beginning of the 
year to send out a screw steamer to nin to and from that island and Natal," 

From Australia we have as yet had tio hulk of supply, but several acres are under 
cuhivation, and the samples scut are of so flne a quality as to prove beyond question the 
adaptation of the soil and climate for the production of as good an article as any grown 
in America. We liave now tying before us, along with the Port Natal cottol^, samples 
of some grown from sea-island seed at Bolwarra, in New South Wales, near Maitland. 
about 80 miles north of Sydney. It is long, fine, and silky. 

We believe diat, under due encouragement, the cultivation of cotton in these quarters 
might increase in a steady ratio equal to our increasing demand. Let us now see, on a 
(ummary, how the matter stands. 

We have seen that of the American cotton crop, our annual supply during the last five 
years has nearly reached 1,120,000 bales, and that, Ike yearly increaie of the crop heivg ba- 
lanced by the yearly incr/atmg demand/or Ihe United Stales and for the eoiUment, there is little 
probability of our ever getting more than this on an anerage. Let us suppose that a due 
advance in price raises the producuon of Brazil to what it had attained in 1S30, and thai 
of India nearly to what it was in 1841, and that Egypt and our own colonies will again 
send us some appreciable and increasing imports : 

United States aay 1,200,000' 

Brazil 300,000 

India 250,000 

Egypt 50,000 

Out colonies , ■ SO,D00 

1,750,000 
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This would allow us a supply of 33,500 bales a week, ihe npparenl consult! plion of 
Ihis year. For any addilJon to this we must depend on the increase of tlie colonial sup- 
ply, ot on tliat wliich a still higlier range of piioes will enable us to wring out of India 
and Brazil. The conclusion from tlie whole clearly is, thai, in order lo secure such a 
supply of the raw material as is needed to meet our own present consumption, us mtat 
bepreparedtopai/ a decidedli/ higher range nfprka than hai of late yeara obtained; tbal. ia fact, 
the average prices of the last fivs years have proved quite inadequate, in spite of large 
crops in America, to draw to this country suflicient cotton to enable our actual machitieiy 
work iiill lime. Higher prices, tliereibre, mast obtain in future ; nor should spinners 
and maiiufaotuters wish it otherwise; for experience has fully shown Ihem that no cir- 
cumstances can cause them so great or so eerlain a loss as an inadequate supply of tlie 
raw material, and higher prices can alone avert ibis sapreme evil 

So much as to the probable sufBciency of the supply of the taw material to this coun- 
try, on Ua ^posUioK that Uie tontumplvin i> what it appears lo be, and leill coalimie ivhal it is. 
But are we justified in these two assumptions 3 Let us put togellier a few facts which 
beat upon the question. 

And, {\ril, let us ascertain what the actual consumption has been during the last ten 
years. We know this willi accuracy for nine years, and for the first ten months of this 
year. During these ten months, the deliveries lo the trade have reached 1,495,000 bales. 
But we know that, during the latter portion of this period, mannlhcturers hove been pur- 
chasing far more than they need ibr actual tise, and thai, while the actual quantity worked 
Dp has, in consequence of a general tendency towards tlie production of flnet fabrics, 
been decreaaiag since the beginning of June, die purchases of cotton have been increating, 
till, in October, they reached the unprecedented amount of 917,000 bates. A lull has 
DOW taken place, and we believe we shall not be far wrong in assuming that die pur- 
chases of the trade, during the last nine weeks of this year, will not exceed 205,000 
bales ; and that, in that case, they will hoUl at the end of the year 50,000 bales mote 
than usual in stock. This would give the consumption of the year at 1,050,000 bales. 
Our own iraptession is, that tliis estimate is ralher over than under tlie mark, and that 
spinners hold a larger stock than we assume ; but, in any case we cannot be sufiiciently 
wide of llie truth to affect out conclusions. 

1840 .... 34,868 1845 .... 30,120 

1841 .... 22,134 1846 .... 30,000 

1842 .... 22,040 1847 .... 21,270 

1843 .... 26,693 1848 .... 28,950 

1844 .... 27,439 1849 .... 31,730 
Now, we wish our readers lo consider this table carefully, and notice the extraordinary 

Jladuittions in the quantity of cotton worked up each year, in connection with the facts we 
are about lo state. The weekly avenge fell nearly 3,000 bales from 1840 lo 1S41; then 
jumped up nearly 4,000 bales from 1842 lo 1843; in 1845 and 1846, it remained sta- 
tionary at ahigh %ure; and (passing over for obvious reasons the anomalous year of 
1847) it had again fallen in 1848, when the quantity only exceeded thai of eight years 
previously by 4,000 bales. Yet, daring tlie wtafe of tMs period, the machinery engaged in the 
cotton mana/ar-ture wui eomlanlly, tliough not regularly, increasing; and, eicept Ibr a sliort 
perioil in 1842, (and in 1847, which last year we have thrown out of our calculation,) 
Iho mills were, we believe we are correct in stating, all at full work. Indeed, " short 
time" is attended with too tremendous a loss to the mill^>wnpr ever to be resorted to, ex- 
cept under the direst pressure. During the last year, we see the consumption has in- 
creased nearly 3,000 bales a week, though the hours of labour have been reduced, by 
legislative enactment, from eleven to ten per diem. 

All these consideralions point clearly to the conclusion, that ow tonitmplion of the raw 
material i» not a fixed, Jul a varying quantity, and is affected by some other causes tlian 
either the amount of machinery in operation, or the hours during which it is empkged. 
What tills cause is, and the extent to which it is capable of operating, we can be at no 

The weight of raw cotton consumed by a given amount of machinery varies according 
to the nature of the article produced. Wa produce in England fabrics of wliioli the raw 
material forms taolhkdi of the value, and fabrics of which it forms not one-Jiftielh of the 
value. Wo spin yarns of which the raw materials coal three-fiurths, and yarns of which 
it costs one-licealifth, of the finished price. We have spindles that produce two pounds 
of yarn a week, and spindles that do not produce two pounds a quarter. But, withoiil 
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840 spindles, working aO's twist. 


ivillc 


nsume 1,340 lbs. of cotton 





S-10 * " 40"a " " " 5i5 •' 

UO " B 60'3 " « " 224 " 

Now, though machinery accnatomed to produce No. 20's caiiriol prodiica No, 60's, yet 
il can, wllhout material change or difficulty, produce No. SO's ; and machinery adapled 
fitt No. 30'a can ohanee lo No. 40's, and bo on. In fact, every mill has a rans-a of ut Ictat 
ten Htunfwri, by varying which it can reduce oi; aujiment ila consutupdon of cotton catily 
from 25 to 50 pec cent. The same may lie said of weaving mills. In many mills, looms 
may be seen worbins side by side of the same councuction, some of which proiluce 60 lbs. 
a week, and others only 3S lbs. We could meniion at least one mill where the amount 
of raw cotton worked up weekly varies, accociling to the fineness of the ncilcla ptoduced, 
to mee> tlie fiuclaaiiug demands of the market, from 30,000 lbs, to 1B,000 lbs.; and we 
find in Ibe Manchester Guardian oC last Saiurday Ihe following oorroborali ve statement i 

" Some idea of what a oliaoge of nombera will effect may he gatlierod from the fol- 
lowing instances ; the names of the iirma are before us ; 



No. I 
No. 3 
No. 3 



10,UUOIbs.o 


« of 40,(H)U lbs. 


18,000 lbs. 


— 00,000 lbs. 


25,000 Iba. 


— 115,000 lbs. 


10,000 lbs. 


— 30,000 lbs. 


10,000 lbs. 


— 30,000 lbs. 


70bla. 


— ISO bale 



No. 5 

No. B 

We have been informed by another very enlensive spinner, that ibe reduciion in bia esla 
blishmeni is more llian 40,000 lbs. per week." 

It is not easytoBsceriain the e.xtent to wbich rhis change from coarsct to finer numbers 
is actually carried at any particular peciod. We know, however, that it does go on lo a 
very great eitent, and has done so, perhaps almost unptecedentedly, during the last six 
monrtis; and, when we consider the immense proportion of the toeigii of ootlan used in 
England, which is consumed by iho makers of heavy clotlis and coarse ynrns, we think 
wo may safely affirm ihat a brisk demand for printers, shirtings, and India yams on the 
one hand, with a dull demand for domestics, long-vlolhs, and German yarns on ibe oilier, 
or a reversal of tiicse conditions of the market, if continned for any time, will make a 
difference of al leasl 25 per oenL in Ihe we^ht of raw cotton consumed. 

Now, an advance in the price ol' colion is mjch mote strongly felt in ihe coarser yarns 
and the heavier ololhs than in the finer ones. An advance, such as has taken place in 
the last twelve months, of neatly 3d. per lb. on llie raw material of a stout calico whicli 
ordinarily sells in the ^nisbed state, at Sd. per lb. ia nearly 40 pec cent, on the manulac- 
tured atiiole. On a printing cloth, or a fine shirting, which sells at lUd. per lb. it 
is only 25 per cent. ; and on the piece when printed, it is far less than this — in Ikcl a mere 
trifle. Or, to put it in a still clearer light, an advance of 3d. per lb. on a heavy domestio 
oalioo, will compel the puroliaser to pay id, where he formerly only paid 3d. per yard. 
The same 3d. per lb. will be IM. on a piece of printing cloth 30 yards in lenfstli, which, 
when printed, sells in the shops al about 12i. Sd. ; in other words, it will raise the price 
to the customer from 6d. to Sjil. per yard. Now, Ibis advance, which is only ten per 
cent, is nol sufficient materially or rapidly lo ebock consumption; the other advance, 
which is 40 per cent., is. It is clear, therefore, that an advance in the price of the raw 
material will ebeok ihe demand for, and consequently the production of, heavy febrics, 
much sooner and more decidedly Ihan that of light ones. AxKordingly, as the following 
tablu will show, the range of prices is more limited in the fbrmet than in the latter ; and 
never Ueejis pace with, or nearly so, that of the raw material : — 

Baw cotton, fair uplands . . . . 4^ 6 5J 4 GJ SJ 
No. aO's water twist, good seconds . . 9 SJ 7| (ii 8J SJ 

No. 40'3 mule twist, lair seconds 
Stout domestics, IGJ lbs, for fiO yds. . 
Medium domestics, 12 Iba. Ibc 30 yds. 
Printing cloths, 27 in. 72 reed, 5 Iba. 2 o; 
It ia obvious from this table Ihat while 
oiceediiig thtit of raw cotton, and find n 
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trade, in following its fliKlimlions, tlie very reverse is the case with heavy domestics, into 
which B very ilispropiwlionate bulk of the raw material is workeJ up, when compared 
with the mapliinery emploj-eil. For these last-mentioned articlea tliere is a very extensive 
demand at lam prica; but with any matetiat advance, this demand immediately falls off. 
A great proportion of tltem is exported iu the foim of T cloths and long-clotliB to Po> 
tugal, the Mediterranean, and the I>evant, as long as priees range about Sd. a lb, — when 
it approaches 9d. this export is stmost wholly suspended, and the manuf^icttirers wiio 
ordinarily supply it, are compelled lo tarn their altenlion 1o other fubrics. 

Another cause contributes to this change. In unprofitable years, such as always occur 
when the raw material is deiicietit in quantity and has rapidly become enhanced in 
value, (as iu the present year,) every manufacturer is of course anxious both lo minimiEC his 
loss, BQil to make his capilal go as far, and last as long, as he can. It is evident that this 
will be best effected by turning his machinery to the finest range of numbers it is fitted 
to produce, and working up (say) 30,000 lbs. instead cf 30,000 lbs. of cotton weekly. 
Moreover, in years when trade is dull, and when manufacturers, from inability to sell, 
are compelled to accumulate stocks, the same inducement to pmduce as fine fabrics as 
poasihlo is still more strongly felt. A manufacturer with 600 looms on light piinting 
cloths can aflbrd to bold a stock of 30,000 pieces, or ibut months' produeiiun, but a manu- 
£ictiiter with 500 looms must have a much larger capital who can aiford to hold Sii,000 
pieces, or four months' production of heavy domestics. In round numbers, die iirst would 
have 12,0001. and the second lS,OO0i. locked up. 

From a combination of all the above consideraliotis — from observing that this change 
from coarser to finer fabrics has often occurred in the past — from knowing how easily, 
and to what an extent, it may be effected — and from perceiving the vast inducemenl 
which such a rise in the value of cotton as has recently occurred offers to diis change — 
we feel no doubt tliat such change has, during die last six months, been carried to a far 
greater extent than is generally estimated; and we question whether die actual con- 
sumption is at this moment within 5000 bales per week of what it appeared to be in May 
last, nor within 3000 of what it actaaKy was. We feel convinced, too, tliat widi onr 
present and futtire prospects as lo die supply and price of the raw material, as developed 
m the early iiart of this paper, our manufacture must run more dian it has ilone of late 
years upon the finer yarns and fabrics, and consequently tliat our consumption of cotton 
(till the supply i>om miscellaneous quarters has been greatly atigmented) must tend to 
Oerrease rather than otherwise, notwithstanding the increase and impravement of ma- 
chinery i that (to sum up the whole) thou ^teciilalora who refuse to UlUce in a dimiimhed 
amsiimption, and Ihoae mans/actureTi itAo re/uie lofaee the fact of an inadegvale supply, teillfind 
thaneelveB equally in trror, and in danger. We pnrticulatly call the attention of the latter 
parlies to tlie consideration that the better or worse accounts of die coniitig American 
crop in no d^ree afiect our argument. We have assumed it at 2,350,000 bales — the 
highest estimate being 2,400,000 bales. 

There are yet other reflections which tend to corroborate this conclusion. We are not 
without indications that we have over-eslimaleil and outrun the demand for the manufac- 
tured article from our existitig markets, as much as we have outrun the supply of the raw 
material from existing sources. It is prahable that the world's requirement of cotton 
goods about keeps pace with the world's growth of cotton wool. But unfortunately out 
machinery has increased faster than either. We can produce more calico than is wanted, 
and we can consume more cotton than is grown. We think that, in endeavouring 
... this, we may safely take the data of Ihe last five years as our basis, since, 
e demand for our manufactures has in that period been checked by a tramen- 
dous political and commercial convulsion, yet on the other hand it has been increased 
during a portion of that time by an unexampled expenditure among the working classes, 
(in the form of wages to railway labourers atid others,) and the supply has been checked 
oy one of the most deficient cotton crops known for many years. 

We have constructed the following tables with the greatest care, and fVom the best in- 
Ibtmationwecan obtain. We believe they will be found essentially correct: — 
So, 20'* Water tmil. 
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It is inijiottant to observe that llie esperiei 
the oorclufjons of these tables, which show the margin between the raw material and 
the manafaetQced article alike pricfi oftheday. These prices vary mueh during the year; 
and a manuiaeturer who lias laid in liis cotton at the cheapest time, and made his con- 
tiacu of sale at the dearest, may reahzo a profit, though the general trade incurs a loss. 
The only case in which these tables may lead to an incorreol conclusion is, where the 
relative pcioea in Kimaiiba are not feir representatives of die average prices of the year. 
In the year 1847 tliis was the case, the margin between cotton and yarn, or cotton and 
cloth, b«ng mochgrM(«rin November than during the chief part of the year, and the lots 
consequently tax let). The average of that year leii a large loss on all articles. 

From these tables it would appear — as indeed has been well known (o all connected 
with the trade — that our cotton -spin nets and manufncturers on an average, and with a 
few eioeptions, have been carrying on their works lo a loss, ever since 1845. This has 
oocnrred during a period in which the price of the raw material has fluctuated upwards 
and downwards at least 40 per cent. Now can it be supposed dial they woulil have en- 
countered the impossibility, which it is evident they have encountered, of obtaining 
remunerating prices, if lliey had not produced more than our actual markets can, on an 
avBrage of years, lake o/TI 

At ihe beginning of this year, great expectations were entertained of our home demand. 
It was argued, and- with good reason, that we never yet had a year of generol employ- 
domestic consumption of manufactured iabiics. This year labour has been in very brisk 
request, and food has never been so cheap and plentiful since 183t!. Yeloiir expectations 
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Irotn ibese &cls have noi been fully answered. The sellers of printing clodis and me- 
dium shlrlings rq>ori ihat iheic home demand has, on the whole, been good ; Ihe aellers 
of domestics report, on the eonltatj', a decidedly duli business, worse than thai of last 
year ; but we believe all agree that the aniioipaiions with which they began the year 
have by no means been realized. We suspeet the cause to be this : — The depreciuiien 
in railway property, the eileets of the Irish famine, and the commereia.1 crash in 1847, 
have impoverished all classes of the eommiinity to a mucli greater eitenl than has been 
allowed fir in the calculations of our iradeBmeri. We question wlietlier "the iiower of 
pureliase,'' on Ihe pari of the British comm unity, is nearly etjnal to what it whs in 1845. 
One fact alone may enable ua to guess at the degree !o which its aggreRate means of ex- 
penrfiture must have been rednceil. In rounrl numbers, tlie sum actually ixpendeilin rnil- 
ways is 310 millions: their aclual valve at the prices of the day does not exceed 100 
milhons; ami many of them pay [iltle or no dividend. 

Let lis now sum up the conclusions which our tables have solved : — 
1. Our supply of conon has materially fellen oiFduring the last few years, and will not 
increase eicepl tinder the stimulus of much liigbet prices tlian have (till the last few 
months) obtained. 

S. Tbalunder such ranges of prices our consumption will not maintain its present ap- 
parent rale, (or say 32,000 bales a week,) whatever he the increase or improvement of 

3. That, except under the stimulus of low prices, our existing markets cannal take ofl 
as much as our machinery can produce. 

4. Tlial the practical deductions pointed to by these facts are two— ^ai, a permanent 
tendency towards the production of finer abrics; and secondly, a olieeli lo ihe increase 
of mills and machinery — of our producing power — that is, till the increased supply of the 
raw material on the one hand, and an jnoreaaed consumpiion of ihe manufactured pro- 
duct on the other, shall once more have restored the balance." 

It is here stated that the conpiimption of the last five years is greater by 
3600 bales per week than in t^o previous five, but it is not shown whence 
this cotton came. The -wpoh quantity retained for consumption in the 
second period is less }y 269,000 bales than in the first, and yet the consump- 
tion ia said to have been greater by 187,000 per annum, or a total quantity 
of 935,000 baJas, wiieh added to the deficiency in the quantity retained, 
would make 1.200>^00 bales. The stock of American on hand at the close 
of 1849 was" les* by 400,000 bales, and that of other descriptions may have 
been reduced 250,000 ; but even this leaves 550,000 to be accounted for. 
It is scarcely possible to examine the figures given in this paper without 
arriving *t the conclusion that the consumption is exaggerated. 

Adiaitting, however, all that is claimed, I will now proceed to show how large 
a portion of this increase has resulted from the esistence of protection elsewhere. 
It has been shown* that our import of cotton goods in two years, ending June 
30, 1843, the period of almost free trade, was very small, the average having 
been but $7,184,000. If, now, to this we add the increased import of the 
year ending June, 1844, we obtain an average of about . |9,000,000 
From June, 1844, to June, 1849, the avenge wis ibout . 16,000,000 
During one-half of this period the tariff r f 1S42 was m existence, and during 
more than half of the balance, that of 1846 was almost altogether inopera- 
tive — and for the balance of the time the duty has been thirty per cent. 
Nevertheless, the amount impcrltd'f haa been almost double, and the excess 
is not less than three-fourths of a j. luud per hedd, making an average of 
about 35,000 bales per annum 

• Page 394, onM, 

fBy reference to tlie tables in Chapters 11. and III. il will be seen that much of these 
imports in tlie last two years was obtained in exchange for certificates of debt, and there- 
fore deducted Irom the amount of import as tliere given, the object >n construcling those 
tables having been Ihat of showing what was the power of consumpiion resulting from the 
pow(r of prodaclim, not lliat which resulted from the impoverishing system of buying gootla 
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The average iaij)Ort of yam into the other protected country, the Zolhverein, 
from 1837 to 1841, was 351,000 ciuintals. That of 1S43 was 475,000, and 
the average from 1840 to 1844 was probably a,bout 440,000. In 1845 it 
was 574,000. Taking that as the average from 1845 to 1849, as it appears 
to haie been,* we haie an exceii of 1B4,000 cwts. of yarn, equal to 40,000 
bale'! of raw cotton 

The two together make 75,000, which, hemg deducted from the excess con- 
sumption alleged to have taken plate, leave 112,000, and the account will 
now stand thus l«40-44 annual average 1,290,000 

1845-49 " " 1,402,000 

showing an ini-rcaae of htflo more than eiqlit per cent., while the low prices 
of the Bccond penod have been lower than those of the first by tvientu- 
five per cent It is obvious thit the increase, trivial as it has been, 
among the vnprotected contumi-rs, hia bein obtained at the cost of the 
planter, and that the amount collected trom the population of England 
and that of the world at large for hn use, was greatly less in the second 
penod thm in the hi=t The eon sumption of American cotton in Great Britain, 
in the pieseot year, la estimated at only about 1,100,000 balea, being 
little more than it was ten years since, when the average price was as 
high as at present. It is clear from this the market of Englwid cannot he 
made to grow in such manner as to keep pace with onr production. Why it 
cannot, and will not, may, I think, readllj be shown by an examination of 
the operations of the past year, in which there has existed no railroad specu- 
lation, no famine, no potato-rot, and in which, on the contrary, every thing 
has tended to prodaco a perfect realization at the anticipations of the moat 
sanguine friend of the existing system. 

The total value of exports of the kingdom for tht ten months 
ending November 5, 1849, was £49,400,000 

The total of grain, and flour and meal as ^ain, imposed In 
the same period, was 10,300,000 quarters, which, at an average 
of 36s. per quarter, would amount to about £18,500,000, ami 
with 43,000 tons of potatoes, to about .... 18,600,000 

The number of oxen, bulls, cowa, sheep, &c., 144,000, say 150,000 

Of bacon, beef, pork, hams, butter, cheese, and Urd, 
1,500,000 cwts., which at 30s. would be . . . 2,250,000 

Grand total of commodities now imported, but with 
which the people of the "United Kingdom supplied 
themselves almost entirely only a few years since . i£21, 000,000 



Deducting these, the amount of exports 



The exports of cotton manufactures and yarn (£5,833,000) 
amounted to i£22,550,000, and if we estimate the cotton re- 
quired for their production at three-eighths of this amount, we 
obtain aa its value 8,500,000 

The wool imported to be manufactured and exported amount- 

lich Germany is supplied, in four of those 



3,917,000 5,359,000 3,520,000 3,168,000 
ai,556,000 24,662,000 IC,206,000 18,877,000 
40,315,000 45,041,000 30,193,000 33,910,000 

64,788,000 75,062,000 65,849,000 54,955,000 
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cd to nearly 60,000,000 of pounds, which, at a shilling apouud, 

would be 3,000,000 

The flas imported was 1,553,000 cwts., and the average 
price being 323., the amount is . . .- . . . 2,500,000 

If we now add for the hides, limber, copper ores, Swedish 
iron, block-tin, brimstone, indigo and other dje-stuiFs, silt, 
BUgar, gold, silver, quicksilver, and other foreign materials 
included in this vast amount of maoufaotures exported only . 2,500,000 

We obtain as the total of foreign raw materials exported . £16,500,000 
leaving as the value of the products of the labour and land 

of England exported in ten months i!ll,900,000 

or per annum £14,280,000 

being at the rate of 9/6:^|2'28 per head, to be applied to the purchase of 
cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, silka, dying materials, timber, and all other artielea 
of necessity or of luxury required for domestic consumption, grain, potatoes, 
live animals, and cured provisions alone excepted. 

If the reader will now compare this statement with those of other years 
before given,* he will, I think, have no dif&culty in satisfying himself that 
" the power of purchase" of the people of Great Britain is in a sUte of rapid 
diminution, and that to that fact is due the distress existing among her 
people. 

It will be said, however, that she does consume much more than this 
amount. She does, and how she is enabled to do it, I propose now to show. 
Thus far, however, the accounts of the various periods are made out precisely 
alike, and answer for the purpose of comparing the present with the past. 

It will be seen that the prices of all the articles I have pajticuUrized 
would be low even here. Of the grain, nearly three-fonrtha are wheat or wheat 
flour, and the price is but 4s. or 88 cents per bushel, delivered in England. 
The bacon, beef, pork, lard, and butter are at 61 cents per pound, also 
delivered in England. The flax is at seven cents per pound. The wool is at 
a shilling, and the cotton supposed to be about bid. per pound. These are 
prices at which we should not desire to deliver the same commodities at New 
York or Philadelphia, on their way to Liverpool. Nevertheless, Great Britain 
obtains all these, and immense quantities of other commodities in addi- 
tion, and yet hrirujs ns largdy in debt on the year's hvsiness. She uses 
sugar valued at £5,000,000. Large quantities of cotton, silk, hemp, and 
hides, are consumed at home. Her consumption of tea is 40 millions of 
pounds. Of timber she consumes a million of loads, and the price of Canada 
red pine is £3 per load. How docs she acquire the power to do all thes* 
things ? 

The cotton that comes from Bombay, as stated above, frequently yields to 
the shipper at that place but a penny per pound, which will not defray the 
cost of transportation from the place of production to the place of shipment, 
leaving nothing whatever for the cost of production, and yet the poor pro- 
ducer pays to tho Company heavy taxes for the use of that land, which taxes 
are remitted to England for the payment of expenses, pensions, dividends, &c. 

The sugar from the Mauritius sells for 22s. per cwt., or 2f<?. per pound, 
a price that cannot yield the shipper much, if any thing, more than a penny 
per pound. The producer receives almost nothing. It was shown by the 
accounts of several large houses, owners of real estate in that island, that for 
years tho estates received nothing whatever. So is it with Canada, and her 
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The eiarges upon all com modi tie a that {ass iitu Fn^Iand are 
and they caanot be otherwise. The producers ate few and the 
are many, and the latter must he supported by the furmi,r "Wherever four 
families must eat and but one raises food, the ahire that fills to the former 
must be small, and therefore it is that the farmers, and planters of the world 
an; kept so poor. 

With every step downward the operation of the system tends to become 
more severe. A penny taken out of a pounl of cotton that sella for a shil- 
ling, is a trifle, but a penny out of Bd. tails lieavily When cotton is high, 
it sells rapidly and the charges axe few. When the crop is large and it s^ls 
slowly, the charges are numerous. So is it with sugar t bacco, rice, and all 
other of the products of the earth. With the diminishing power of consump- 
tion prices universally have diminished, while the necessity for advances, 
storage, &c., has increased, giving to the esehauger power to take for himself 
not only a larger proportion, but a larger quanti/j thm before. Hence 
it is that Great Britain is enabled to consume so much while producing 
so little. 

Diminish her power of taxing the planters and fanners of the world, and 
it will speedily be seen that the power of consumpti n that even now esists 
results from the ability to throw upon others the burden that she should bear 
alone. The Ecorwmint, a journal not to be suspected of exaggerating the 
evils of the present state of things, espresaes its belief fhit " flie power of 
purchase" on the part of the British community is not nearly equal to ■what 
il was in, 1845.* That such is the ease there can be no doubt, and that the 

• Tliis same joiimal bul a fortnight if/ore assured ita tenders lUat "evpt since there had 
been a reduciion of tlie duries of the sliiliog bobIb, and a probability that il)e corn laws 
would be HboliBhed, the feimerB hnve aleadilj improved their oullivalioii and proihiccd 
more." If production has inciensed, how is il that the power of purchase lias deureased! 
If the power of piiroliase has decreased, bow are the people enabled to purchase all 
this ituppcaed increased domestic product, and llie enormous qnantily tliat is iinimrled? 
The )>ower of consumption and that of prodnction go hand in hand with each other, and 
if " the power of purchase" has diminiahed, as it unqueslionably has, il is because tlie 
powor of producing things mlh n-kich la purckau bae declined. 

Much of the diminution in the " power of purchase" is ascribed lo the railroad specu- 
lation, but it is difficult to see how diat should have produced any such effect. Under it 
much property changed hands, but (he actual expenditure was merely die oast of grading 
and laying the roads, and it cannot be doubted (hat the labour that has been saved by 
means of the use of the roails has been quite equal to the amount espended. The price 
paid for laud, and die fees to patliamontary agents, &c., were merely transfers from the 
pouket of one man to ihal of another, and could not have impaired the "power of pur- 
oiiase." The railroad speculation produced the roads, and existing as Ihey do, thoy lend 
to increase the power of production and consumption. Il is neceEaaiy, therefore, to look 
elsewhere for the causes of the state of things now eiisring in Bngland. They are to be 
found in the nectaiUy fur competing wirh the lowest priced and most worthleSB labour of 
the world. The results of that neoeesity are exhibitad in the following facts, which will 
HOI only account for the present diminution in " the power of purchase," but rehove us 
from difficulty in accounting Hir future diminutions, 

" h appears frftiti a parliamentary return, that the holders of farms, who in 184fJ were 
310,000 over tlie Emerald Isle, have in 1848 sunk to 108,000. Tua hundred and (urn 
Ihnumnd aUtwaton o/laad have disappeared in tliree years, and with diem at least half 
of the capital by means of which the land was made loproiluce any tiling,'— BJoffcu-wif* 
JUagasAnr, Dtcimber, 1849. The bank-note ciroulittion of Ireland, which in Au((UBt, 1846, 
was £7,600,000, had (kllen in Angust, 1840, to £3,S33,im0^1bid. The poor rate of 
Ireland, which in 184fl was ^£300,000, has riseti to £1,900,000, Tliat of Scotland has 
risen in lliree years from ^£185,000 to £500,000. In Glasgow, anterior to 1846, it was 
£30,000. In 1848-9, it was £-'00,000. The number of paupers in 1845-6, was 7,454. 
In 1847-8, Sl,8Sa. The railruad tolls of 1.S45 averaged £2,640 per mile. In 1849, 
£1,1SU.— Jiid. 
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power of puroliase must continue to dimiuish witt further diminution in the 
power of production, is quite certain. 

We see that, notwithstanding low prices for grain, the imports are im- 
mense, STcraging more than nine millions of our bushels per month. Will 
this continue ? In answer, the domestic crop of this year has not failed, nor 
have there been any reasons why the export from the grain-producing coun- 
ti'ies of the world should be larger than usual. We are assured that Rus^ 
can supply fifty millions of quarters annually, and that much of it is now 
wasted for want of a market. She has now a market, and so long m a bushel 
of wheat will yield to flie producer the price of a yard of cotton doth, Jie will 
accept even that rather than waste it. We are assured that he cannot afford to 
raise it at any such price, but what else can he do ? Deprired of other em- 
ployment for his time, he must raise food for himself, and with the sur- 
plus purchase clothing, even if he have f« starve himself to obtain the little 
that he wears. The error of English writers consists in assuming that there 
is such a thing as a necessary price. The poor labourer in India, we are 
assured by this same writer, obtains for his cotton no more than themererent 
of his land, leaving nothing for his labour, yet he still cultivates cotton to 
exchange for the yard of cloth with which he covers his loins. 

The people of England first inflicted upon themselves a necessity for com- 
peting with the "cheap" labour of India in the manufacture of cottons. 
That produced a necf^sily for competition with the " cheap" labour of Russia 
in the production of food, the consequences of which are thus described in 
the recent quarterly report of the Registrar-general : — "The population of 
England has suffered, died, and decreased, daring ike quarter, to a degree of 
which there is no example in the present century," Emigration has gone on 
so rapidly, and so much in advance of immigration, that " England has now 
less inhabitants by several thousand than were within her snores at inid- 



'.s and to diminish his^ujer. It 
is here shown how enormous was the difference in the prices of cotton in the two 
periods, and we may now look to see whether the price of cloth and iron changed 
therewith. Trom 1840 to 1844, the average price of apiece of gray cotton 
clothwasfis. 7<7.; from 1845 to 1849, it was above 6s. Here is a reduction of 
ten per cent, to set off against changes of 40 pet cent. The average price of 
iron in 1845, 1846, and 1847, was 50 per cent, higher than that of the 
four previous years; and thus, while the cotton was lower than before, the 
thing which, of all others, the producer of cotton desires to use, was vastly 
higher. He was steadily giving more and receiving less, and it is no matter 
of surprise that his power of production diminished and his condition steadily 
deteriorated. 

To this it is due that the power to pay for cotton cloth on the part of the 
people subjected to the system is steadily diminishing, and that " the con- 
Bumption cannot be maintained." Nothing, " we are assured, but the stimu- 
lus of low prices" will enable " the existing markets" to take off the pro- 
duce of the machinery of England ; and, to secure a supply at low prices, 
every English writer on the subject is looking for what is called " cheap la- 
bour." That of the Zooloos may he had at 10s. per month, and Natal is 
advantageously situated for maintaining "competition with the States." 

The "practical deduction pointed to by these facta," and that which most 
interests the planter, is that there must be " a check to the increase of mills 
and machinery," until " the increased supply of the raw material" shall 
bring down the price of cotton to the level of the powers of the consumers, 
or until " the power of purchase" shall rise to a level with the existing prices. 
That the latter, among the wipwledal communities of the world, has 
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steadily declined, during a long series of years, is obvious, and there exists 
no reason for supposing that the future will he different from the past. The 
only remaining mode of " restoring the balance" is that of reducing cotton 
to the level of a amstandi/ diminishing "poicer o/puivltase." 

That it will be so diminished, unless the planters can determine to help 
themselves, there can bo no doubt. The men who have heretofore raised 
sugar and coffee are now about to tarn their attention to cotton, as likely 
to be more profitable than either. The people of Jamaica have been forced 
to abandon coffee, and sugar cannot, as their journals inform us, bo any longer 
profitably cultivated, why it cannot, the Economist informs ub. 

The same number, from which the above long extract is made, informs us 
that the sugar market is " drooping," the " espectation of a large additional 
consumption not having been realized." The consequence is seen in the fact, 
that the sugar of the distant Isle of France is quoted a.t 22s. 5(7. per cwt., 
being two and two-fifth pence per pound, yielding to the shipper, after pay- 
ing freight and charges, about as much as the cotton above stated to nave 
been shipped from Bombay, to wit, one penny, and lo the producer, on his 
plantation, but little more than is necessary to pay his rent. Under such 
circumstances, the labour of the people of the Mauritius becomes " cheaper," 
and may ultimately become as " cheap" as fiat of the Zooloos. 

Thus is it everywhere. The late cotton planter of Alabama is trying 
sugar, and the sugar planter of Jamaica ia determined to try cotton, under 
an impression that " a aoffieient supply is not yet raised to meet the demand 
which esists for the article." The real cause of difficulty is, that the cotton 
planter and his neighbours are unable to obtMn one-third as much sugar as 
they would desire lo consume, and the sugar planter is unable to obtain one- 
third as much cloth as he would desire to consume, because the cost of both in 
labour is so greatly enhanced by the necessity for making their exchanges in 
the distant market of England. Were both determined to make a market 
on the land for the products of the hind, each would obtain in return for the 
same quantity of labour thrice as much as now; whereas, if they continue 
to maintain the monopoly system of England, they must obtain even less 
than now, little as it is. Among the planters of the world, there iy perfect 
harmony of interests, and those of all are to be promoted by the adoption of 
a system that shall tend txt raise the value of labour, thereby enabling the 
man of Ireland, who now consumes one pound of cotton, to become the man 
of America, consuming a dozen or twenty pounds. 

The object of every effort at maintaimng in existence this great monopoly 
of machinery is that of preventing increase in the value of labour and land 
throughout the world, that commodities may be had "cheap." How great is 
the power exercised for this purpose, will readily be seen by all who study 
the sliding-scale system, by which consumption is diminished with any small 
advance of price, and the tendency upwards thus counteracted. The existing 
consumption can be maintained only at the present minimum prices, and the 
reason why it can only be so maintained is, that " cheap" cotton and " cheap" 
sugar make the labowr-coU of cloth and iron so great that the poor culti- 
vator of those "cheap" tbings cannot afford to purchase either. Dear as is the 
cloth to the consumers, and little as the cotton has yielded to its producers, the 
manufacturers have, we are assured, been working at a loss during nearly 
all those five years, and the profits are set down at only IJ'i. per pound 
iu 1845, designated by Messrs, Rathbone, in their circular accompanying the 
diagram given at page 75, as one of " enormous profits to manufacturers." 
The differences in the prices of both cotton and yam as here given, from 
those given by Messrs. E., are sometimes remarkable. The cost of converting 
fl pound of cotton into yarn No. 40, is also remarkable, and must embrace 
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many allowances for wear and tear, management, &c. A mill in this neigh- 
bourhood, at worl; upon No. 35, eonverta into dotli above a million of pounds, 
with, the labour of 300 persons. The average wages of England are under 
30/. per head, and this would give OOOOi., or about two millions of pence, 
for icaffKS of labour required for converting a million of pounds into cloth, or 
two pence per pound. Notwithstanding this unceasing succession of losses, 
there has been, as we are assured, a constant increase of machinery for doing 
tlie work, while the whole increase of consumption is trifling. It is difficult 
to reconcile these statements. 

Less difficult is it to ascertain what is the policy of the planter. It is U> 
break down the monopoly aiid hriwj the maiMneri/ of England lo the colion 
fields, and there it will come whenever the producers of food and cotton shall 
declare to the world that it is their fised policy to extend (he conmmpiion of 
cotton hy enabling fhemselees to mijmly it chen'fly to the consumers, a work that 
is to be accomplished by freeing themselves from the control of those who 
now live, and move, and have their being, by means of standing between 
the producer and the consumer, impoverishing the one so that he cannot con- 
tinue to produce, and the other so that he cannot continue to consume. 

It cannot fail to strike the reader as singular, that the clever writer of this 
article supposes that the system which destroys cultivation in India and Bra- 
zil has no such effect in this country. He assumes that we produce oil we 
can, whereas we know that the great object throughout the South is to limit 
production, and that the producers are perpetually flying from lands that have 
been exhausted to seek new ones to be again exhausted, and wasting on the 
road more labour than would add to the crop hnndreds of thousands of bales. 

Had the planters eight years since determined that the loom tliovM, come 
to the cotton, the crop of this year would exceed three millions, and the price 
would be higher than it is now with one of two millions; for we should our- 
selves be consuming much more than a million, the purchasers of which would 
be found among prosperous makers of iron, who would be producing 1200 or 
1500 thousand tons to be applied to the making of roads for the use of pros- 
perous farmers and equally prosperous miners and manufacturers. Increase 
of price thus produced increases consumption, and inch, is the tendency of 
prutaclion. Increase of price resulting from short crops tends to diminish con- 
sumption, and such is the tendency of tite mom^oly system. It destroys both 
lie power to produce and the power to consume. 

CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE COKBEKCY. 
If protection be "a war upon labour and capifal," it must tend to produce 
those disturbances of the currency that tend so greatly to diminish the return 
to both. If, on the contrary, it be a peaceful measure of resistance to a sys- 
tem tending to the oppression of the labourers and capitalists of the world, 
then it must tend to produce that steadiness of the currency so desirable to 
all, labourer and mechanic, farmer and planter, ship-owner and merchant. 

The real currency of the world consists of labour and the things for which 
men arc willing to give labour, food, clothing, fuel, iron, &c. TJiat which is 
U d m' t d " y " ■ m ly the standard by which their re- 

p 1 m IT d Th 1 1 sells the exertions of a week for 

fi d 11 rs d h ece fi bushels of wheat, also valued at 

fidl Th pi II h fr twenty thousand dollars, and 

Ihph fq fl f stock which, measured by the 

daid f d b h J t of that number of dollars. 

Th p f wh h w h of the crop. So does that of 
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sucar. If the supply of wheat he large, aod that of sugar srasll, muoh wheat 
will be given for little sugar. 

The inlroduction of a third commodity, itself liable to variatioa in the 
Bupplj, as is the ease with money, tends to produce additioniil variations in 
the quantity of one commodity that must be given for another. Tlins, if the 
supply of money be large among one set of wheat raisers, and small among 
another, the raiser of sugar will sell in the first and buy in the last, obtaining 
much money from the one and giving little to the other. 

Were aU. arrangements for the production, purchase, or sale of commodities 
or property executed on the instant, this cause of disturbance would scarcely 
exist, because the prices of all would be similarly affected, being high when 
money was plenty, and low when it was scarce, and the quantity of sugar to 
be given for wheat, or wheat for sugar, would depend upon the size of the 
crops almost as completely as if no intermediate commodity wore used. 
Such, however, is not the case. The merchant buys coffee in January, and 
contracts to deliver i(s equivalent in money in July, at which time money 
may be so scarce that sis pounds of coffee will command no more than would 
have been done in January by four pounds. The merchant commences to 
build a ship in July, when money is scarce and the price of labour is low, 
and he finishes it when money is plenty and wages are high, and it costs him 
ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, more than he had calculated upon. The 
little trader, on the contrary, who buys and sells from day to day, loses 
nothing. If be buys high he sells high, and if prices are low to buy, he 
makes them low to sell, and the measure of his business U " " ' ' 



The great sufferers by such variations are those the nature of whose pro- 
perty, or the character of whose business, requires them to maie arrange- 
ments far ahead, and to take the risks incident to changes in the currency 
for the whole period that elapses between the commencement and the con- 
clusion of an undertaking. Such are all the persons the products of whose 
labour are not intended for immediate consumption— the owners of houses, 
farms, factories, furnaces, railroads — all, in fact, connected with the improve- 
ment of land. In a time of pressure for money in one place, flour, cotton, 
cloth, and other articles intended for daily eousumption, may be transferred to 
other places where money is plenty, and the changes in their prices are there- 
fore small when compared with those which are experienced by the possessora 
of property that cannot bo transferred, and is therefore obliged to bear tha 
whole burden of the change. In such cases land becomes entirely unsaleable 
except at an enormous reduction of price, to which its owners must submit if 
they are placed in a position to render sales necessary, and thus it is that so 
many persons connected with land and its improvement are ruined by revul- 
sions that affect but in a slight degree the operations of the retail grocer. 

Such, likewise, is the case with labour. The man who has a family and 
finds no demand for his labour cannot change his locality. He and his 
family must suffer together. Food may be at a low moitey-priee, but if he 
can obtain no employment, the labour-price is so high that he cannot pur- 
chase it. Land and labour, then, are specially interested in the maintenance 
of uniformity in the standard by which the products of both are measured, 
because they are the great sufferers by the changes which occur in the pro- 
gress of time. 

Time and distance are, in this respect, the equivalents of each other. The 
man who builds a house calculates upon the continuance, during the period 
of its erection, of the state of things that existed at its commenoemenf, and 
he who remits to China to purchase teas, bases his calculations on the state 
of affairs that existed in that country three months previously. If money in 
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the mean time has become more abundant, he may pay bigher for his teas 
than he had calculated npon, and if before their arrival it becomes leas 
abundant here, lie will obtain Icsa, and thus will reap loss instead of profit. 
The man who raises cotton when he might have raised sugar or wheat, bases 
his calculations on the state of affairs that he supposes will exist in a foreign 
countiy, and is thus forced to superadd the risks of distance to those of time. 
If he exchanged his products with his neighbour, both would be subject to 
the same Tariations, so far aa the currency was concerned. If money were 
less abundant, flour, sugar, pork, cloth, and iron would feel its effects pre- 
cisely as cotton felt them, and though lie might obtain less money, he woiild 
have precisely the same quantity of the commodities for the purchase of 
which he required to have money. The proximity of the consumer and the 
producer tends, then, to lessen the difficulties resulting from changes in the 
currency by which land and labour are always the chief sufferers. 

The object of the colonial system was that of compelling the farmers aud 
planters of the world to make their exchanges in a distant market, and thus 
to increase the time within which such risk must be borne, adding thereJo all those 
which result from distance. When the Hindoo exchanged his cotton on the 
spot for cloth, the prices of cotton, cloth, and labour were governed by the 
same circumstances, for the exchanges were made on the instant. To make 
his exchanges now, two years' time are required, and he is, during all that 
peiiod, subject to the risk of changes like those which haTC marked the years 
1847 and 1848. His pursuit is rendered one of mere gambling, without the 
advantage of holding his own cards, although bound to pay the losses. 

All the losses he and his fellow-planters do pat/, as will be seen by those 
who will study out the working of the system. The cotton, the wool, the 
sugar, and the food of the world are sent to England for exchange. Her 
people buy and sell on the instant, the time that is required to elapse between 
the purchase of the wool aud the sale of the yam not exceeding a single week. 
K yam fall, so does cotton. If cotton rise, so does yarn. The whole loss 
from changes of currency resulting from time and distance is thus thrown 
upon the planter. The whole gain resulting from the diminution of the risks 
of both goes to the proprietor of the small and easily transported spindle, the 
cost of which is as nothing when compared with the cost of the great machine 
tequired for producing the wool. 

The nation tiiat thus desires to compel all the other nations of the world 
to bring to her their products, that they may there be measured by 
her standard, ought to be able to show that it is one the length, or the 
contents, of which must, under any and every circumstance, remain un- 
changed. The standard of weight and that of length are fixed and unohange- 
able. So should be that of value. Far, otherwise, however, is it. The con- 
trol of that great and important standard for the measurement of the values 
of the world is placed in the hands of the bank of England, the directors of 
which have proved their utter incompetency for the important business dele- 
gated to them by bringing the institution, at four different periods within 
the last thirty years, within the jaws of bankruptcy. Their object is to 
make large dividends, and, to accomplish that object, money is, as it is called, 
made plenty ; that is, the directors overtrade largely, and thus block up the 
capital of individuals who find themselves compelled to take from tLe bank 
evidences of debt (certificates of deposit) not bearing interest, when they 
would have preferred other evidences bearing interest, and would have ob- 
tained them at reasonable prices had not the bank commenced to oviirtrade. 
With every increase of this indebtedness, called deposits, the bank con.=ider9 
itself richer and overtrades further, until at length speculation is produced, 
railroads are made, ships and houses are built, and then the day of settlement 
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am-ves, wiien the bank crushes everybody in the effort to save itself. The 
standard of value shrinks to half, and the owner of fixed property finds him- 
self ruined, while the planter obtains threepence where he had looked for 
Bixponce, and the farmer is brought in debt for cliargca on his food where he 
had looked to realize a dollar a bushel. 

The man of EnglancI, who buys cotton and sells ysirn or cloth, suffers lit- 
tle from those changes. On the appearance of the first sign of change, he 
shortenshishoursof work, or diminishes the number of his hands, and then, when 
the time for it arrives, he closes his mill. His work-people are thus, in whole 
or in part, deprived of wages, and rendered unable to purchase food or cloth- 
ing, the cODseqaeace of which is diminished demand aud reduced prices for 
both, and thus are all the losses thrown upon the farmers and planters of the 
world, who are ruined by the necessity for dependence on a country which 
desires to establish for itself a monopoly of maehinery for the supply of iron 
and for the conversion of wool into cloth, with all of which they might supply 
themselves at less cost than is now imposed upon tliem in each and every year. 



It is usual to attribute the disasters of the period from 1836 to 1842 to 
derangements in our currency, proceeding from erroneous action at home ; but 
those who examine more carefully wili find thiit they wore themselves effecta 
resulting from other causes, as I propose now to show. 

It is uaual to talk of capital as money ; hut money is only the standard by 
which commodities are measured, and a very small quantity of the one suffices 
to measure a large quantity of the other. The same dollar may bo used a 
thousand times in a wc:^^, each time acting as the standard by which labour, 
flour, cotton, sugar, &c., have been measured. The man who has sold a cargo 
of sugar has acquired a credit with somebody by aid of which he may obtain 
a cargo of flour. The borrower from a baaik has acquired a credit which he 
transfers to his neighbour, and that neighbour transfers it to a third, who 
divides it among his workmen, and by its aid they obtain food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Whenever the daily demand for labour and its products is equal to the daily 
supply, the rate of interest, or the price of capital seeking investment, will remain 
stationary, to the great advantage of the owners of landed and other fixed capi- 
tal. Whenever, by reason of any cause whatever, the daily demand is less 
than the daily supply, the accumulation of nnemployed capital begins. There 
are fewer houses built, and the consequence is, that there is less demand for 
labour, the priee of which falls, and the power to consume food and clothing 
is diminished. The demand for iron and cotton is lessened, and furnaces and 
mills cease to be built, and the power to consume food, and clothing is thus 
still further diminished. With each step in this progress, there is a tendency 
to the accumulation of unproductive capital. One man has it in the form of 
iron, another in that of cloth, a third in that of labour, and a fourth has it 
in the form of a debt due to liim by a bank which pays him no interest. By 
degrees the iron and cloth pass off to be consumed, and, as their owners do 
not desire to reinvest the proceeds, they take a further credit on the bank, 
whieh still pays no interest. In this manner capital is blocked up, deposits 
accumulate, the rate of interest necessarily falls, and the prices of esisting 
securities rise. 

With this rise comes a desire to create more investments similar to those 
which still continue to pay interest, and there is a rush to seize on those sup- 
posed to possess greater advantages than others. Speculation begins, and 
prices run up rapidly. Having reached the zenith, the downward course be- 
gins. Thenceforward the progress is rapid, and fortunes disappear in a mo- 
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ment, leaYing not even " a wreck behind." The capitalist, after having been 
for a long time deprived of interest, now loses the capital itself. 

By the laws of 1832 and 1833, railroad iron, French merchandise gene- 
rally, linens, and other commodities, were freed from duty. Some descrip- 
tions of woollen manufactures were reduced to ten per cent., and a general 
reduction was established, commencing in 1833, and increasing biennially 
thereafter, until there should be reached a uniform rate of 20 per cent. 

The passage of these laws diminished the demand for capital to be employed 
in the making of iron. As they came gradoaUy into action, there was a dimi- 
nution in the tendency to build mills. In place of producing iron and cloth, 
we bought them on credit. Capital accumulated, and tbe prices of dividend- 
paying stocks rose. Next, companies were established for making rwlroada, 
and States made roads and canals, for which the iron and cloth were bought 
on credit. The difficulty of employing capital in the East caused it to seek 
investment in the South and South-west, there to be employed in the making 
of banks and roads, and there to be sunk for ever. The day of payment 
came. The iron and cloth had been used, and the certificates of debt given 
in exchange for it were abroad. The banks were heavily in debt to the per- 
sons whose capital had accumulated in their hands, and not being able to pay 
they had to stop, and thus commenced a period the most disastrous to the 
labourers and the owners of capital fiied in bind, houses, and roads, that the 
country has ever seen. 

An examination of the tables I have furnished will show that, during this 
period, the productive power of the country was stationary. Capital was in 
demand for distant speculation, but for little else. Houses, ships, factories, 
mills, furnaces, and all other of the modes of investment by which value is 
given to land, felt the effect equally, and thus, while the labonrer suffered in 
the diminution of wages, the land-holder suffered in the diminished value of 
land. Had the roads and canals of 1835 to 1839 been based upon home- 
made cloth and iron, theywould have produced unmixed good; but being made 
with harrowed cloth and borrowed iron, they were accompanied by a general 
deterioration of condition throughout the community,resuJting in tbe disgrace 
of bankruptcy and repudiation. 

By those who will trouble themselves to look below the surface, it will 
readily be seen that the state of things here described is precisely that now 
existing, and that the process at present going on is the same that brought ruin 
eight years since. Companies obtain large quantities of English iron upon 
securities that would not be received in this country, and when the day of 
defalcation shall come, as come it must, the cry of American bankruptcy will 
be aa rife throughout Europe as it was but five years since. Scarcely a week 
elapses that does not bring with it a notice like the following, and yet the 
guaatiti/ of iron consumed is fess than when prod ced a ho and 

paid/or in, labour Oiat it now ieinff wasted. 

"Tlie agent wlio went to England, to purchase iro Ha ad of 

Illinois, has relumed in llie Cambria, with propo anlitj' 

required ior llie road from Cairo to Cliioago, receivin t. 3ler- 

iinj; tionds of tlie Company, payable in London." 

Capital is swd to be abundant, and intere 1 w — f h se wh have 

uijquestioaable securities. The reason is, tha h ur 1 1 f pita! 
are closed.* Iron is superabundant, and fu b 1 C al is 

superabundant, and mines are not opened. C 1 h P b dant, 

and mills are not built. Ships are superabund n and th b Id g f hips, 

• It would be nearly impo!sible to find a mode of m g to prod ne de- 

mand for labour, in wliich capital could be profitably lo h isth there 

is so universal a demand foe bank chBilers. 
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brigs, and schooners, ia diminished. We are buying on credit the cloth and 
iron we should he making, while the labour and capital that should be em- 
ployed in their production seek in vain for employment. The heavy sufferers 
are, and are to be, labour and land. The broker takes his usual ahave 
for the notes which pass through his hands, and the grocer charges his usual 
cent per pound on sugar, but the furnace ia doaed, and with it the demand 
for food and labour— the mine is abandoned, and the miner anffera from want 
of clothing — the constructor of railroads obtains no ditidend, and the desire 
to make roads as an iDvestment of capital has passed away, and with it the 
demand for labour, food, and dothmg By degrees, the name remits must 
be experienced by every interest of the natron The return to labour is 
diminishing, and the value of land, houses, ships, railroads, and every other 
species of property, is dependent on the extent ot tliit return — ^rising as it 
rises, and falling as it falh 

The nearer the consumer and the producer can be brought to e ich other, 
the more perfectly will he the adjustment of production and consumption, 
the more steady will be the currency, and the higher will be the value of 
land and labonr. The object of protection is to accomplish all these objects, 
by bringing tie loom and tic anvil to take their natural places by the side 
of the plough and the harrow, thus making a, market on the land for the pro- 
ducts of the land. 

Of all the commodities in use by man, there are none that contribute so 
little to his comfort or convenience as gold and silver. They are useless for 
the clearing or draining of lauds, the building of houses or mills, or the con- 
struction of ships or railroads. They can be neither eaten, drunken, nor to 
any estent worn. Nevertheless, of all they are the two whose arrival and 
departure are most carefully chronicled. 

Ten fnmaocs and rolling-mills, capable of producing in a year three mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of iron, may close without producing even a passing 
remark from a newspaper, but no vessel can arrive or depart, with fifty 
thousand dollars in gold, without the arrival being noticed in half the papers 
of the Union. 

The factitious importance thus given to the precious metaJs is one of the 
effects of the colonial system, whidi demands that all the commodities of tha 
world shall be brought to one market, there to be submitted to one standard. 
Its effects at home have been to make every man a seller of almost all he 
produces, and a buyer of almost all he consumes.* "In our social system," 
says the accomplished traveller, Mr. Laing,f "every man buys all he selis, 
and Bells all he produces. The very bread of our labourers," he continues, 
"is often bought at the manufacturer's shop." The system has converted a 
large portion of the little occupants into hired labourers, receiving from sis to 
nine shillings a week,| and occupying poor houses in poor villages, where 

• " The evil of our economical system ia, that too many of ua live by wa^ea. When 
tnastera suffer, the servant starves. When wages atop, he has nothing to fell back upon. 
When he would eat, he has every thing to buy — and, WBgea atoppett, where lias he to 
boy with? But the seed-lime and harvest of the spade huabandman never fail him. He 
may lose a crop, but aomething is EliM left. When the slug lakes his patch of wheat, he 
can kill him, or thrust in cabbages, or barley, ot vetches, or aomediing. The oow will 
yield her milk, whether porta are open, or discounts are raised. Take lahour out of the 
market, and wages rise — the great body of consumers possess better means of payment, 
and manufacturera and tradesmen fioutish by cheap fooil and belter wages. The farmer 
is relieved in his rates, and the landlord gets a better rent for his land." — The Mother 
Country, by Sidney SmUh. 

-J- Notes of a Traveller, page 153, American edition. 4^ See pages H3— -117, anle. 
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ttey are conipelkd to waste much of the time that would, under a different 
one, be employed with infinite advantage to themselves and others.* 

The man who exchanges directly with hia neighbour food and labour for 
eoaj or iron, has little need of money. He cxchangea labour for labour, and 
if the account do not adjnst itself, it is frequently balanced by the transfer of 
the difference to the credit of another, and thus is there established in every 
community in which men combine their exertions, a sort of clearing Itoute, 
quite as effective in its operations os the celebrated one of London. f 

The man who sends his cotton to Liverpool or Lowell, trades altogether 
for money. He desires to know how much gold he can have for a bale, and 
how much iron he can have for a pound of gold. He uses machinery with 
which the others can dispense. 

Whatever tends to increase the quantity of machinery required for the 
accomplishment of a given effect, tends to increase the friction and augment 
the power required for its accomplishment. Such is the ease here. The 
necemly for using gold tends to introduce a new and powerful cause of dis- 
turbance in the operations of the planter, and greatly to augment the cost of 
them, thus increasing the frictiou and diminishing the effect. Gold and 
silver are reduced in weight by abrasion, and for all (hit loss t)ie producer and 
the consumer pay. The exchanger pays nothing. He lives at flieir cost. 

Tweuty-five years since, we thought much of gold or silver, for we were 

• "One principal cnuae of (lie exiraordinitry productiveness of land, under the 
maiiBgement of Emal! occupiers, is, tLat all or most of tUe cuUivatocs are direutly inle- 
resled in the success of their labour ; tfiey work fcr tlicmselves, and consequently with 
an ardour which cannot be expected ftotn hired labourers. Every Jariner mighl, how- 
ever, make his setvanls almost equally zealous in bis cause by ahcring Ibe mode of re- 
munerating them. If, instead of being paid, a fixed rate of wages, tljcy were entitled to 
a certain proportion of the crops, they would strive to make the crops as abundant as 
possible. • • • Nolbing more is wanting to cure over-population than to make fieopte 
comfortable, and to make the conlinnanee of tJieir oomforls dependent on ihemselvcfl." — 
ThBitUoa on Ovtr-popukUion. 

■j- Such are "the protective societies" established in New England, in which workmen 
supply themselves with the various commodities required for their consumption. They 
desire lo dispense as much as possible with the services of the exchanger, as common 
sense would leaoh all men to do. I lake the following paragraph, illustrative of this 
movement, from one of the journals of the day. — 

"Mr. Kaulback, the purchasing agent of the sBveral protective unions in New England, 
has paid for the purchase of goods for the quarter ending January 1, 1850, the sum of 
5102,000, being an increase of some 833,000 over the previous three months. This is on 
important branch of trade that has recently grown up among us, tlie more so as it is a 
cash busineas, no credit in auy case ever being asked for. Tliere are now in active 
operation 100 union cash stores in New England, nearly all stocked by the above-named 
agent. " — Boston paper. 

One of the moat remarkable cases of combination of action is now giring the roanda of 
the newspapers. Captain Geo, Kimball determined to build a ship in a remote district 
of Maine, and there, " alone, a comiiany of one, widiout capital, in a forest, at a distanca 
even from deep water, he commenced his noble enterprise. He was soon joined by a 
single ■man, in a few weeks others followed ; women contributed ptoviEions, and the 
farmers sent in cattle which were exchanged for maleriala for ship-building. The no- 
vehy of the undertaking atlracied adventurers from a distance, and experienced ship- 
builders and johiers arrived to give theii strength and skill to the work. All who aided 
in ihe enterprise, whether men, women, or children, received their proportionate share 
in the ship. In April last the work was commenced, and in November abe was launched, 
a splendid ship of more than six hundred tona burden, and christened the 'California 
Packet' She ia now in Boston with her paaaengers on board, those who built and own 
her, and to whom she is now a home. We need not say iliat the lacn and women who 
compose this company are specimens of our New England population, to whom we can 
refer with pride." — Boston TrnMcript. 
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then obliged to export them. Under tho tariff of 1828, we imported them, 
and then they were little the subjects of thought. Under the Compromise, 
there came a demand for bo muuh coin that we became bankrupt, and then 
came a rage for gold. Under the tarifP of 1842, we imported much gold, 
and the idea ceased to occnpy the public mind. Under the tariff of 1846, 
we have exported much, and have run largely in debt, preparatory to a de- 
mand for gold. When that shall come, it will again be sought for as it was 
in 1842. 

Among the evidences of tho wastefulness of the existing system may be 
found the rage for increasing tlie number of places at which gold is to be 
weighed and marked — called miufs. The mint neither adds to the quantity 
nor improves the quality of the thing that is minted, and yet it ia now pro- 
posed to spend six or eight hundred thousand dollars in making an addition 
to the number of buildings in which this work is to be performed, although 
there are now far more than are needed for the work that is to be done. 
The object in view is the saving of freight and interest. Were the govern- 
ment to receive bullion in New York, paying for it at full price, and then to 
transport it at its own cost back and forth, the freight and interest wonld not 
amount to half as much as the salaries of the officers, and were the same 
capital applied to the building of furnaces, it wonid erect as many as would 
produce as much iron as would pay for more than half the gold and silver 
coined in the year 1843, the amount of which was $4,450,000. It is time 
that the planters and farmers of tie Union should look to tlieso matters for 
themselyes, for they it is that have to suffer by the waste of capital. 

Striking evidence of the diminishing power of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland to obtain the comforts and conveniences of life, may be found in 
the following statement of tho quantity of gold and silver plate, including, of 
course, spoons, forks, and otlier articles of daily use, stamped at the fofiow- 
ing periods : 

ISOl— 10 17,000,000 5,471 1,01S,147 6J cents. 



The last thirty years have witnessed the passage of a series of laws tend- 
ing to compel the people to use more gold and silver; yet, with the exten- 
sion of the system, their ability to be customers to the men who mine 
those metals has declined almost one-third. The market of tie miner is di- 
minishing as well as that of the planter. 

With the diminution of tho necessities of man there is a constant increase 
of h.U powers. The furnace and the mill diminish his necessity for going to 
the distant market, while giving him roads by which to seek it at his pleasure. 
The ship brings immigrants to eat the food and wear the cotton, and the 
freight received from them tends largely to dimicish the cost of sending food 
and cotton to distant lands. So is it with gold. The nearer the consumer 
and producer can fce brought together, the less is tho necessity for it, and the 
greater fke power of obtaining it. Tho tendency of the tariff of 1848 is to 
increase tho necessi/y for it and diminish thepawer of obtaining it, because it 
tends to diminish the value of both laud and labour. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 
HOW I'EOTECTION AFFECTS THE FRIENDS C 



The -more spades and ploughs employed, tie larger is tie return to labour. 
The more perfectly peace ia maintained, tlie greater is tlie number of persons 
who may employ themselves with spades and ploughs, the more rapid must 
be the increase of procluction, and the larger must he the reward of the 
labourer and the capitalist. 

The more swords and musketa employed, the smaller must be the return to 
labour. The more wars are made, the greater must be the number of persons 
employing swords and mnskets, the slower must be the increase of produc- 
tion, and the smaller must be the reward of the labourer and the capitalist. 

Protection is said to be a " war upon labour and capital." If it be so, it 
must tend to promof* war. We arc urged to adopt measures for maintaining ifie 
moiwpoli/ system tti England, and are assured that, by doing so, we shall contri- 
bute to the establishment of peace. To prove that such would be the effect, 
it would be necessary to show that the colonial system had heretofore tended 
to the acoompliahment of that great end. 

If, however, we examine what has been the cause of most of the wars of 
the last hundred and fifty years, we shall find that it has been the desire for 
the possession of colonies whose people could be made " customers," and 
thus taxed for the support of the country that ruled over them. France had 
Canada, and she de^ed the country west of the Mississippi ; she had islands in 
the West Indies, and she wanted more. England had some and wanted more. 
France andEngland were both in India,and, to settle the question which should 
tax the whole, that country was desolated by the march of contending anai^ 
during a long series of years. France had colonies to lose, and hence the war of 
1793. France wanted colonies in the Mediterranean, and hence the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens, and the series of wars that closed with Waterloo. 
Since that time we have had a succession of wars in India for the extension 
of British power over Ceylon, Siam, Affghanistan, Scinde, and the Punjaub. 
The chief object of the war with China was that of compelling her to open 
her ports to foreign commerce, and it was accounted a righteous enterprise 
thus to compel the poor Chinese to open their oycs to the blessings of free 
trade. At the Cape, the war with the Caffres has coat millions. France, 
not to be outdone, seized on Tahiti, and deposed its poor queen; and at 
this moment makes war on the poor Sandwich Islanders, because they will 
not permit her to do with brandy as England in China did with opium. One 
portion of the English nation sells powder to the people of Africa, to enable 
them to carry on wars in which they make prisoners, who are sold as slaves, 
while another portion watohes the coast to see that the slaves shaD not be 
transferred to Cuba or Brazil. The anxiety for colonics has caused the wast* 
of hundreds of thousands of lives, and liundreds of millions on the worthless 
Algeria. Thus everywhere it is the same ; everywhere the anxiety for trade 
is seen stimulating nations to measures tending to the impoverishment and 
destruction of their fellow-men. 

The power to make war depends upon the high or low valuation of man. 
Russia makes war readily, because men are cheap. France supports large 
armies at small cost. The East India Company's army consists of many 
hundred thousand men. Men in India are cheap. Beldam supports but a 
small army, because men are more valuable. England is weighed down by 
her fleets and armies, because wages are higher than on the continent, and 
she ia therefore compelled to depend on voluntary enlistment. Could the 
price of men be raised, she would be compelled to dispense with fieets and 
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armies, and the necessity for colonies would cease to esist. Throughout the 
world, armies have heen large where men wore held of small account, and 
throughout they have tended to become less raluahle as armies became more 



The cause of war is to be found in the diminished or diminishing produc- 
tiveness of labour, as our own experience shows. The increasing difficulty 
of obtaining the means of support, from 1835 to 1842, produced the dispersion 
of men that led to the war in Florida, the occupation of Texas and Oregon, the 
difficulty with Great Britain, the war with Mexico, and the occupafioii of 
California ; and this latter is now leading us into discussions with Gf reat BritaJn 
about the rights of the Mosquito ting, which, but for the dispersion to Cali- 
fornia, would interest us little more than would those of the King of Bantajn. 
The colonial system is with us, as with all, the avenue to war, because it 
lends to diminish the value of labour and land. 

When we look to the internal condition of those nations that, from an anx- 
iety for "ships, colonies, and commerce," have been always engaged in wars, 
we find it a scene of universal discord. Louis Philippe maintained fleets 
and armies, engaged at one time in the subjugation of Algeria, and at others 
in the sejaure of Tahiti, and in similar enterprises elsewhere. The unpro- 
■dnetive class increased in numbers, and the burden to be borne by the pro- 
.dBctive class increased in weight until the explosion of 1848, followed by 
bMracades of towns, and by a series of disturbances producing a necessity 
for iacreasing still further the number of unproductive consumers, men car- 
rying aiuskets, required to secure the maintenance of internal pea^ie. Eng- 
land ■maiatains large fleets and armies for the protection of commerce and 
, colonies, and her whole empire is " a scene of rude connnotion." At home, 
we see her chartists attempting revolution ; in Ireland, monster meetings 
and efforts at separation, followed by appeals to arms ; in Canada, efforts at 
revolution, fallowed by the present determination to effect peaceable separa- 
tion ; in the West Indies, universal discord among the employers and the 
employed; in India, perpetual difficulties, and everywhere a necessity for 
maintaining larg« armies for the purpose of maintaining internal peace, or, in 
other words, for preventing those who have property from being plundered by 
those who have it not, and enabling those who are strong to tax those who 

With the gradual diminution in the productive power of the people of 
England, we see an increase of discord between the employers and the em- 
ployed; strikes becoming more numerous, and accompanied by more serious 
results, the destruction of buildings and machinery being added to the injury 
resulting from long suspeuMons of labour. In Scotland, the population of 
whole districts is expelled ta make way for sheep, while other districts pre- 
sent to view outrages similar to those exhibited in the lands further South. 
■In Ireland, we see a scene of almost universal war, the land-holder in one 
place expelling his tenants and destroying their houses^ while in thousands 
of others tenants are seen carrying off and secreting their crops, to avoid the 
payment of rent. 

If wc look at home, we see similar events resulting from every attempt to 
throw down the barrier of protection and assimilate our system to that which 
has produced the ruin of the British colonies. At no period of our history 
has there prevailed such universal discord among employers and employed 
as during the last few years of the Compromise act. The productiveness of 
labour was, as we have seen, gradually diminishing, and the employers were 
unable to pay to the employed such wages as woald enabie them to obtain 
.the same amount of conveniences and comforts as they had before enjoyed. 
"The yeax that has now closed has been signalized by the same state of things 
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throughout the coal region, as labour became less productive. At one time 
we have had turn-outfl among coal operators, and at another among miners 
and labourers, and the result has been that the year has been one of almost 
total loss. 

If we compare with this the period tliat elapsed between 1844 and 1847, 
we see in the latter a steady increase in the productive power, attended by an 
increasing tendency to harmony among employers and employed, the natural 
result of improvement of condition. 

The exhaustion resulting from the maintenance of the colonial system thua 
produces a tendency to turbulence and radicalism that compels the mainte- 
nance of armies, followed by further exhaustion, and all the injurious results 
are borne by labour and land. Consumption cannot exceed production, and 
whatever decreases the proportion which hands to produce bear to mouths to 
be fed aud backs to be clothed, diminishes the share of food and clothing that falls 
to each. England now raises almost seventy millions of taxes, very many of 
which are reijuired for the payment of those employed in the work of collecting 
the remaining millions that are paid into the treasury. To these millions raised 
by the State must now be added eight millions for the support of one-ninth of 
the population of England who are paupers, and many more for the support of 
the paupers of Ireland. Here is a burden of above four hundred millions 
of dollars, the ifliole weight of which is to be borne by the labour and land 
of England and of the world, and ultimately by her land alone. The people 
oau fiy, but the land cannot The power to pay rent depends upon the power 
to make the land produce and as that increases with increase of numbers, 
and improvement lu the physical moral and intellectual condition of the 
labourer, it diminishes with diminution of numbers and deterioration of con- 
dition. In the three years ending with 1S45, the consumption of spirits, 
domestic and colonial, amounted tD . . 23,422,295 galls. 

In the three years ending m 1S48 it was . . 25,326,861* " 

showing a tendency to inebriation increas ug with the diminishing power to 
obtain in return for labour a suitable reward. 

Demoralization produces pauperism, and pauperism increases demoraliza- 
tion, and the inebriate paupers must be supported out of the products of the 
land. The surplus food of Kussia has diminished cultivation in Ireland, and 
has, of course, diminished production. England is now overrun with Irish 
labourers and paupers, and what has happened in Ireland must follow in 
England. More corn will continue to bo imported, and more cotton goods 
will be exported ; but the products of the land, out of which rent and taxes 
are to be paid, will diminish, and, while the mouths to be fed will increase 
in number, the food with which they are to be fed will continue to diminish 
in quantity. The corn-laws constituted the barrier of the land-holders of 
England against the effects of the system by which England was deteriorat- 
ing the value of labour and land throughont the world. Their abolition tends 
to Dring it daily more and more upon themselves, and the only remedy is to 
be found in the aboiiriou of the colonial system and the suppression of the 
fleets and armies which its existence renders necessary. The diminution of 
unproductive consumers will be attended by an increase of productive ones, 
and the exports of England will then again represent home-grown food, to 
be returned in sugar, tea, coffee, and cotton, and with every step in that di- 
rection the necessity for taxes will diminish, and the power to pay them will 

If we look at borne, we see a tendency to increase in the necessity for taxa- 
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tion with every atep towards subjection to the colonial system, and dimi- 
nished tendency thereto as we move in the opposite direction. The ex- 
penses of the government under the administration of Mr. Monroe averaged 
thirteen millions. Those of the admimstration of Mr. Adams averaged little 
over twelve millions. During the esistonce of the tariff of 1828, and in the 
early period of the Compromise, we find the espenditure maintained at thir- 
teen millions, hut with the gradual dispersion of population we arrive at 
the Florida war, and an expenditure of thirty, thirty-seven, and thirty-three 
millions in three successive years, and afterwards felling gradually until we 
find it at twenty millions in the period of 1343 to 1844. With the adop- 
tion of free-trade doctrines, we find an increasing tendency to war, and the 
expenditure rising to sixty millions. Looking at all these facts, it is difficnit 
to arrive at any other conclusion than that protection tends to increase the 
demand for spades and ploughs, and the reward of labour, and to diminish 
that demand for swords and muskets which leads to the destruction of both 
the lahonrer and the plough. The friend of peace is therefore directly 
interested in the destruction of the English monopoly of machinery. 

If protection he a war upon labour and capital, we should find it attended 
with diminished production and increased expenditures. If, on the contrary, 
it be, as its name imports, protection to both labourer and capitalist, tending 
to augment the value of the labourer, then it should be attended with in- 
creased production and diminished expenditure. We have now before us 
the faet, that, while the government, from 1824 to 1833, was administered 
at about one dollar per head, the cost of administration rose in the free-trade 
period to more than two dollars, to fall agMn to one in the period of pro- 
tection, and to rise to almost three in the present free-trade one.* Protection 
looks homeward. BVee trade, under existing circumstances, looks abroad, and 
needs fleets and armies, with hosts of ofEcers, great custom-houses and ware- 
houses, branch mints in California and New York, ministers plenipotentiary 
and chargfe without number abroad, and hosts of officers at home, to be sup- 
ported out of the proceeds of labour and land. The one looks to cheap and 
good government ; the other to a splendid one, profitable to the governors, 
but fatal to the governed. 

We have seen that under protection the value of labour at home has in- 
creased, and that therewith there has been an increase in the power of con- 
suming foreign commodities, such as we do not ourselves produce. Wo have 
also aeea that while it tends to increase the importation of people from abroad, 
it tends likewise to facilitate the transmission to Europe of our bulky com- 
modities, by enabling us to send them at almost nominal freights, and that 
thus, while it raises the value of labour throughout the world by diminishing 
the number of persons seeking employment, it also raises it by enabling those 
who remain abroad to obtain sugar, cotton, coffee, and the other productions 
of the West, at diminished cost. The way to promote harmony among 
nations, and in the bosom of nations, is to increase the value of man, and 
such has been, and must continue to be the result of protection. That object 
once accomplished, all necessity for custom-houses, whether for protection or 
for revenue, will cease. 

The man who contributes to the support of war makes war, and if he does 
it voluntarily he is accountable for the results thereof in the deterioration and 

• Independently of Ihe nmounl of money paid for the eKpenses of the Mesioan war 

diar* who served in the war, giving to t 
this land at the government ptioe, Jl 35 a: 
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deatniction of tia fellow-men. Of all the people of tie world, there are none 
who have contributed so largely as ourselves to the maintenance of the fleets 
and armies bj which Ireland haa been ruined, and war has been carried 
throu{;hout Europe and Asia. So far as we ha^'^ done this voluntarily, we 
are aa mucli responsible for the destruction of life and property in China, 
Scinde, Affghanistan, and the Punjaub, as the men by whose command these 
things were done. 

We have seen that England produces little to esport, yet is she enabled to 
consume much. The producer obtains Httle for hia cotton, yet the labourer 
•btains little clothing for the time employed in converting the cotton into 
cloth. The sugar-planter obtains little iron for his sugar, yet the miner has 
little sugar for his labour. The tobacco-grower has bttle cloth for his pro- 
duct, but the spinner can consume little tobacco. The reason for all this is 
to be found in the fact that between the consumer and the producer stands a 
host of exchangers, the greatest of which ia that which eollecfs taxes to be 
paidoutforthesnpport of fleets and armiea. Every pound of cotton that travels 
on an Kngliah railway, contribut«s its proportion to the £108,000 of taxes 
paid by the single London and North-western railway, the £68,000 paid by 
the Great Western,* or some other of the immense sums paid by other rail- 
ways. Every pound of tobacco pays 3s. ^= 72 cents, towards the mainte- 
nance of the fleets and armies of Great Britain, in addition to its share of the 
taxes on warehouses, biJls of exchange, promissory notes, and of the thousand 
other taxes paid by the various persons who stand between the producer and 
the eonaumer. These men produce nothing themselves, and their taxes must 
be p^d for them by the land and labour that do produce — whether it be 
foreign or domestic. 

England is now the great war-making power of the world. It is by means 
of the monopoly of machinery for the production of iron, and for the conver- 
sion of eotton into clotb, that she is enabled to tas the world for the mainte- 
nance of her fleets and armies,t for the prosecution of those wars. To destroy 
her power to mate war would be to bring about peace. Protection tends to 
limit her power to tax the farmers and planters of the world, and thus to 
limit her power to raise revenue for the payment of soldiers and sailors, while 
it tends to raise the value of man, and thus make soldiei-s and sailors more 
costly. In both ways it t«nda to diminish the power to msuntain fleets and 
armies, and to promote the maintenance of peace. Every fidend of peace ia 
therefore bound to use his efforts for the destruction of the monopoly gj/etem. 

The London Times recently published, with approbation, a letter from the 
East Indies — from a British officer engaged in the battle of Goodjerat, from 
which the following is an extract. It is deserving the careful consideration 
of every man who has heretofore mded in the maintenance of the system : — 

" The enemy were in the santia Irying to escape, and our men kaaclciag them ouer like 
dogs. . , Some of our men soteamBd out, 'They are off!' Foiilyce'e troops went off at a 
gallop, our men giving Ihem three cheers — such cheerf — it icae a perfect Krtam of delighr 
andtagemrtil and you niay be eute I assisted and yelled till 1 was boarse! . . . Every 
woimded Sikh was eillier sliol or bayoneted {1 !J . . 1 rushed op with a few of the 
gtenodierj, ami found four men le-loadiog dieir pieces ; three were liayoneted, oncf I ions 
haciing avioyal lie head if I ki fourth, when Compton, of the grenadiers, shot liitn. Tlie 



I the public, which fills five closely 
printed colunms of the Times, upon the subject of the navy and its eiponses. The sum 
and substance of what he says seems to be, " that we liave spent aljout ninety millions 
sterling during the last twenty-eight years in rebuilding out nai-y twice over, and now we 
cannot even find ^e fragments." Such are die results of the system of " slops, colonies, 
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last shot was fired at an unfortunale Goorst in itie camp, who was aeateJ q 
their Grutith ! . . . We wailed (tt ih}s ptaoe abuut two hours { and I crii ai 
were about the Jolliesttvio haarsl ever passed. I never 



CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE EXCHANOER. 

The eKchangor stands between the producer and the consumer. He him- 
self produces notMng, although oonsuming much, in exchange for which he 
gives only services. He buys a hale of eloth and divides it among the con- 
Burners, giving a piece to one and a yard tfl another, but he makes no 
change in the quantity or quality of the commodities that pass through hia 
hands. The bale of cloth would clothe as many men, and the cargo of flour 
would feed as many, without his services, as with them. Nevertheless, the 
esohanger takes rank before the producer. The merchants of Loudon, of 
New York, and of Boston, have more influence over the action of govern- 
ment, and over public opinion, than twenty, fifty, or even one hundred times 
the number of men whose every bout is given to increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of things necessary to the use of man. 

The reason that sucb is the case is that the present system of trade tends 
to increase the necessities of the producers for going to distant markets, and 
to diminish their power ao to do. When the producer of iron lakes Lis place 
by the side of his producer of food, the latter esohanges bis potatoes, his cab- 
bages, his veal, his milk, and bis butter, directly with the former, and obt^iins 
his iron at little cost of labour. He is thereby enabled to improve bis wagon 
and hia roads, and to go to market cheaply, thus increasing bis powers while 
diminishing his necessities. The more distant the consumer and the producer, 
the greater must be the quantity of machinery of exchange, and the poorer 
must be its quality, and every such change in regard to either tends to the 
impoverishment of the fitrmer and planter. 

Such being the case, it might be supposed that here was a ease of discord. 
The exchangers would suffer by the adoption of measures tending to bring 
the consumers to take their places by each other. Directly the reverse, how- 
ever, is tbe fact. The quantity to be exchanged depends on the extent of 
the suT^lus that is produced, and that increases with prodi^ons rapidity aa 
the power of production is increased. The man who produces no more food 
than is absolutely necessary for his own consumption, has nothing to exchange 
for cloth or iron. Once ifed, he may exchange the whole surplus, whatever 
it be, and therefore it is that the amount of exchanges increases with such 
wonderful rapidity when production increases, as was the case from 1843 to 
1847. 

The larger the return to labour applied to production, the less must be the 
necessity for seeking employment in the work of exchange, and the less will 
be the competition in trade. Our cities are filled with young men from the 
country who would have remaned at home among parents and friends, bad 
the cotton or woollens fiiotory, the furnace or the rolling-mill, been there to 
give them employment; but as it was not there, they have been compelled 
to add themselves to the already almost infinite number of clerks, hoping, 
and vainly lioping, to obtain stores or shops for themselves. By bringing 
the consumer to the side of the producer, such young men would, in future, 
remain at homo to swell the number of producers, and to increase the amount 
of produetion, enabling each exchanger to perform a larger amount of busi 
ness, and to grow rich with the same rate of commission that now keeps him 
poor 
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1 that of all the persons engaged in trade, in our cities, four- 
fifths fail. The cause is to he found in the fact that so manj are forced 
into trade, for want of heing enabled to apply themselves to production, and 
that when there they are exposed to the effects of the enorinous changes 
trhieh result from the existence of the English monopoly system. Iron 
sells at one time at ton pounds, and soon after at five. The man of small 
capital, who has a stock on hand, is ruined. Cottons and woollens change in 
like manner. At one moment England desires to sell iron and cloth in ex- 
change for certificates of debt, and money is said to he plenty. At the nest, 
she asks to be paid, and money becomes scarce. The little capitalist is 
mined by the change. The consequence is, that our cities are filled with 
men who have adventured in trade, and fiuled. 

In England, these disastrous effects are far more widely felt. The country 
is filled with young men anxious to be employed in any department of 
trade, for in the work of production can be found no demand for time or 
mind, unless accompanied with large capital. The consequence is a perpe- 
tual strife for obtaining even the means of subsistence, among shopmen, 
clerks, and journeymen,* while the unceasing changes carry ruin, at brief 
intervals, among the employers. The last three years have seen to disappear 
a large number of the principal trading firms in the kingdom, and the 
eihibita they have made of their affiiirs afford proof conclusive of the ruinous 
character of the system. In Liycq)ool, at one time, there were 7000 houses 
and stores unoccupied. What had become of those who had been their occu- 
pants? 

The tendency of the whole system is to produce a necessity for trade, and 
to diminish thejwwerto maintain trade. "Commerce," there, "is king," 
and like other kings, he is estausting his own subjects. Having plundered 
and ruined India, the West Indies, Ireland, Portugal, and all other countries 
subject to his control, ho is now doing the same at home. With every step 
he is diminishing the power of applying labour to production, and increasing 
the necessity for looking to trade as the only means of employing time, 
talent, or capital, with constantly decreasing return to all ; and hence it is 
that so large a portion of the people of the United Kingdom desire to escape 
to other lands, where Commerce, finding in agriculture and manufiict.ures his 
equals, cannot be ting. In his proper place he is most useful, but as 
master ho has always proved a tyrant worse than any recorded even in the 
annals of Home. The object of the colonial system was that of making 
him master, and its effects are now felt at home as well as abroad. The 
object of protection is to put an end to his tyranny, ani to bring him back 
to his true condition; and among the whole people there are none whose 
interests are more to be promoted by the accomplishment of that object than 
those who are now engaged in commerce, because with every step it will in- 
crease the amount of exchanges to bo performed, without a corresponding 
increase ia the number of exchangers. 

• " Fourteen hundred tailors are now in London totally unemployed, and hundreds daily 
applying for relief to the houses of call ; the funda are, however, eihaiiBted. Nino hun- 
dred shoemakers out of work have their names on the books, and sevenleBn hundred are 
working for half wages. The curriers and leather-dressers are in the SBine situation. 
There were never known so many working jewellers out of employ, and nieeiings of the 
ttaJe are now holding to petition parliament for protection against tlie competition of 
fnteigr, labour " — Moniing Fml. 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH, 
now PROTECTION AFFECTS WOMAN. 



With every increfisu in the ralue of labour and lamJ, the condition of 
woman is improved. With every improvement in her condition, she has 
more leisure to devote te the cai-e of her children, and to fitting them worthily 
to Sll their station in society, giving value to labour and land. If protection 
be "a war upon labour and capital," it muat tend to diminution in the 
value of labour and land, and to deterioration in the condition of the weaker 
sex. How far that is the case we may now examine. 

Throughout a large portion of this country, the time of women is almost 
entirely valueless. They would gladly work if they could, but there is no 
employment but that on the farm, for which they are not fitted. Place 
in every county of the Union a mill, and there will thus be produced a demand 
for that now surplus labour, and the workers in the mill will obtain more 
and better food and clothing, and they will be able to obtain more and better 
clothing, and educatioD, and books by which to improve their minds, and fit 
them to fill the station of mothers, to which they will then be called. For 
want of local employment the young men are forced to seek the cities, or ffl 
fly to the West, aad tbousaads and tens of thousands of women remain at 
home unmarried, while other thousands also seek the cities in search of em- 
ployment, and terminate their career as prostitutes, because unable to com- 
pete with the " cheap" labour of the unhappy subjects of the following arti- 
cle, which I take from one of the newspapers of the day : — 

" The distresseil iicocfle- women of Lontlon have been mado the digecl of a commifision 
oTinquiiy inalitiHeil by Ibe Mariiing Chtonicle. Three gentlemen well known in litera- 
iDre liavo examined the Etate of ibia iinlbrlunate class, and the resalt is, thai there lives in 
London a body of about 33,000 women permanently at the starvation point; working at 
llie wages of a few pence a day. 

" The greater portion of these poor creatures, living, as they do, far beyoud the social 
slate, resort to prostitation, as a me^is of eking out their miserable subsistence ; whenever 
the pressure threaiens their extinction, then ihey turn into (he street, and pauperism runs 
into inevitable vice. Since the disclosures of Ibe Morning Chronicle, many humane 
persons liave forwarded considerable sums of money to ihe office of that jonrnal for dis- 
tribution among the most necessitous objects ; and Mr, Sidney Herbert has come forward 
10 fbnnd a society Ibr promoting their em^ration. Thtrre is something like half a million 
of women in eicesa of men in Great Britain ; there is a corresponding excess of males in 
the Efilish Anelralian Colonies. The society above mentioned aims to bring diese mar- 
riageable parties in contact j and it is hoped, that when once it is in operadon, govern- 
ment witl assist it with llinds. It costs some £15 to (tansporl a passenger to Ausltalia. 
Now, ifprivate benevolence raises a sumofX30,0O0, this will only relieve 9000 of the 
sufferers : a mere fraction, whoso absence would not be sensible in the metropolis. It 
would require ten times that amount to lade out the misery to iho proper esteni, and also 
lo satisfy the wants of the colonists." 

"Commerce is king," and such are his female subjects. To the same 
level must fall all those who are under the necessUy of competing with them, 
and such are even now the results of the approach to the system that looks to 
the maintenance of the English monopoly as being freedom of trade. The 
compensation for female labour is miserably small, even now, but it must fall 
far lower when we shall be called upon to settle the account for the modicum 
rf)f iron, wool, silk, and earthenware that we receive in exchange for all our 
cotton, tobacco, lice, flour, pork, cheese, butter, and evidences of debt. 
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unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth and gub- 

Such was the first command of God to mau on earth, and, as lie does or 
does not comply with, it, he is found a moral or immoral being. If the as- 
sociation of man with his fel!ow-man tend to the elevation of character and 
to the promotion of civilization, how infinitely more is such the result of that 
intimate assoeiation resulting from obedience to the command, "Be fniitfol 
and mnltiply." The relation of hushand and wife, and that of parent and 
child, are both essential to the development of all that is good and kind, gen- 
tle and thoughtful. The desire to provide for the wife and the child prompts 
the husband to labour, for the purpose of acquiring the means of jlresenl sup- 
port, and to economy as a means of preparation for the future. The deare 
to provide for the husband and the children prompts the wife to exertions 
that would otherwise have been deemed impossible, and to sacrifices that 
none but a wife or a mother conid make. 

The modern school of political economy says, "Be not fruitful; do not mul- 
tiply. Population tends to increase faster than food." It prescribes disobe- 
dience to file earliest of God's commands. Obedience thereto, in those who 
are poor, is denounced as improvidence ; and to those who are so improvi- 
dent as to marry, " with no provision for the future, no sure and ample sup- 
port even for the present," it is thought "important to pronounce distinctly 
that, on no principle of social right or justice, have they any claim to share 
the earnings or the savings of their more prudent, more energetic, more self- 
denying fellow-citizens."* To have a wife for whom to labour, and with whom 
to enjoy the fruits of labour, is a luxury, abstinence from which is placed 
high among the virtues. To have children to develope all the kindly and pro- 
vident feelings of the parents, is a crime worthy of punishment. Charity 
is denounced as tending to promote the growth of population. To rent land 
at loss than the full price, is an error, because it tends to increase the num- 
ber to be fed. To clear the land of thousands whose ancestors have lived and 
died on the spot, is " improvement " Cottage allotments are but places for 
breeding paupers, 

Sontney deaoanced the Bjronian schiol of poetry as "satanic," and so 
may we fairly do with the school f f political economy that has grown out 
of the colonial system, and the dei^re to make of England "the work-shop 
of the world." It teaches every thing but Christianity, and that any fsel- 
incs of kindness towwds those who are so unfortunate as to be poor should 
still remain in England, is due to the fact that those who teach it have not 
in their doctrine sufficient faith to practise what they preach. 

The direct tendency of the existing monopoly of machinery which it is 
the object at free trade to maintain, is towards barbarism. It drives hundreds 
of thousands of Englishmen to abandon mothers, wives, and sisters, and bar- 
barize themselves in the wilderness, while of those who remain behind a large 
portion are too poor to marry, the consequences of which are seen in the 
immense extent of prostitution and the perpetual occurrence of child murder. 
In this country it is the same. Of the almost hundreds of thousands of men 
who have fled to the wilds of Oregon or California, a vast portion would have 
remained at home with mothers and sisters had tjie consumer been allowed 
to tiie his place by the side of the producer, as he would long siace have 
done, but for the existence of this most unnatural system. 

Among the women of the world, there is a perfect harmony of interests. 
It is to the interest of all that the condition of all should bo elevated, and 
fiueh amsi be the result of an increase in the value of labour. The object 

• Edinbnrah Review, Oclober, 18^9, 

26 
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of protection is tliat of raising throughout tlie world the value of man, and 
thus improving the condition of woman. Every woman, therefore, who has 
at heart the elevafion of her fellow-women throughout the world, should 
advocate the cause of protection. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 
HOW paOTECTIOM AFFECTS MORALS. 

The moral man is sensible of the duties he owes to his wife, his children, 
society, and himself. He frequents neither taverns nor gaming-houses. His 
place is heme. 

The more perfect the morality the more productive will he the labour of a 
community, and the greater will be the power of its members to improve 
their moral and intellectual condition. H protection he " a war upon labour 
and capital," it must tend to the deterioration of morality and the diminu- 
tion of the reward of labour. 

The more equal the division of a community between the sexes, the greater 
will be the power to contract matrimony, and the higher will be morality. 
The monopoly system tends to espel the men and produce inequality in the 
number of the sexes, and thus to diminish the power to contract matrimony, 
thereby producing a tendency to immorality. The object of protection is to 
enable men to remain at home, and thus bring about equality, which cannot 
esist where the tendency to dispersion exists. 

The more men can remain at home, the better they can perform their du- 
ties to their children. The monopoly system tends to compel them to per- 
form their exchanges in distant markets and to separate themselves from 
wives and children. The object of protection is to bring the consumer to 
take his place by the side of the producer, and enable them to effect their 
exchanges at home. 

The more directly the consumer oschanges with the producer, the less will 
be the disposition and the power to commit frauds. The farmer of Illinois 
has no object in adulterating his com, because com is cheap; but tie mil!er 
of EugUnd mixes beans with the com, because com is dear. The planter 
of Al5)ama would gain nothing by substituting flour for cotton, because the 
latter is cheap ; but the manufacturer of England does so because cotton is 
dear. The coffee planter delivers coffee. The English shopkeeper substi- 
tutes chicory for coffee, because the latter is dear. The inducement to 
fraud in these cases resulfa from the distance between the producer and the 
consumer, which it is the object of protection to diminish. The shoemaker 
makes good shoes for his customers ; but bo makes indifferent ones for the 
traders who deal with persons that arc distant. The gunsmith furnishes to 
his neighbours guns that will stand the proof; but when he makes others to 
be sold in Africa, he cares little if they burst at the first fire. The necessity 
for maintaining the monopoly of machinery now enjoyed by England leads 
to frauds and forgeries of every description, with a view to displace the 
foreign produce and deceive the foreign producer.* Ihe power to commit 

* As a specimen of thi5, 1 rake the Tollowing from one of llie journals of the day : 
" We are surpriged to see giiigbams in market, sent out ftom England by the house Of 
A. & 8. Henry & Co. of Mitncljestet, imitating tlie above goods in pattemg, width, and 
style of finish, Bm a most palpable and unf^ imitation is in the label, where, preserv- 
ing the EBtne general appearances as to size, colour of paper and ornaments, the word 
Jjmcailaiau is Eubslitnted for Laacasler. That tlie wliote is a manifest and intetitional 
counterfeit, ttiere cannot be a doubt. The goods will, undoublPdty, be sold focAmcnean 
Lancaster aingbams, to which they are inferior in iiriiiness of fabric and permanency of 
colour, to the manifest injury of the profits and reputation of the American m^nufaDluiec 
- JJoston paper. 
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frauds thus results from tke distance Ijetweca tic consumer and the pro- 
ducer. Protection looks to bringing tliem near together, and thus dimi- 
nishing that power. 

The planter who exchajiges on the spot witli the iroa-master and the 
miller, makes large crops and grows rich, and the gain resulting from auoceas- 
ful frauds would be trifling compared with the loss of character. The one 
who is distant from both makes small crops, which are sensibly inereased in 
amonnt by the substitution of stones in lieu of cotton or tobacco. The 
ivducememi to commit frauds here results from the distance between the con- 
sumer and the producer, and is diminished as the loom and the anvil come 
nearer to the plough and the harrow. 

The man who makes his exchanges in distant markets spends much time 
on the road and in taverns, and is liable to be led into dissipation. The 
more he can cflect his exchanges at home, the less is tiie danger of any such 
result. The object of the monopoly system is that of compelling him to 
effect all his exchanges at a distance, and to employ for that purpose nume- 
rous wagoners, porters, sailors, and other persons, most of whom have seai'cely 
any home except the tavern. 

The more uniform the standard of value, the less does trade resemble 
gambling. The object of the monopoly system is to aubjeot the produce of 
the worid to a standard of the most variable kind, and to render agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade, mere gambling. The object of protection is to 
withdraw the produce of the world from that standard, enabling every com- 
munity to measure the products of its labour by its own standard, giving 
labour for labour. 

The object of the English system is to promote centralization, and its 
necessary consequence is that of compelling the dispersion of man in 
search of food.* London and Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham, 
have grown with vast rapidity by the same system which has exhausted 
Ireland, India, and the West Indies. The same journal informs us of 
the construction of a new town opposite Liverpool, of the great additions 
to London, and of the absolute necessity for promoting emigration from Ire- 
land, Scotland, and even from England. As each successive province is 
exhausted, there arises a desire, and even a necessity for adding to the list. 
Bengal and Bombay haying ceased to be productive, Affghanistan is attenjpted, 
and the Punjaub is conquered. The ruin of tie West Indies is followed by 
an invasion of China, for the purpose of compelling the Chinese to perfect 
freedom of trade. The Highlands are depopulated, and Australia is colonized. 

Mr. Jefferson held great cities to be "great sores." He desired that the 
mannfiictarer should t^e his place by the side of the agriculturist — that the 
loom and the anvil should be in close proximity to the plough and the harrow. 
Mr. Jefferson looked and thought for himself. He had studied political 
economy before it became necessary for Mr. Malthus to invent a theory of 
population that should satisfactorily account for the scarcity of food under 

• " To those who liavB never reflected on the subject, it may seem like exaggeratioii to 
say that, as a gensrat fact, at least nine-tenths of the lower orders suiTer physically, 
morally, and intellectually, ftoni being ovet-wotlved and undet-fed ; and yet I am con- 
vinced ibat the moio the sulyect sliall be iarestigaled, thp more deeply shall we become 
impreEsed with the Irulh and importance of the statement. It is true thut but few 
persons die from direct starvation, or the absolute want of food for several Buoceasive 
days, but it is not the less certain that thmaands tipon l!:o\!sand» are annually out o^ whose 
lives have been greatly shortened by excess of labour and deficiency of nourishment. 
• • II is a rare tliing for a hard-workinK artisan lo arrive at a gcjod old age ; almost al 
become preitiaiiirely old, and die long before the natural term of life.' — Combe's PWfosqpAj 
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the nnnatmal policy of England, and thus relieve the law-makers of that 
country from all charge of mis-govermnent. He studied, (<po, before Mr. 
Eieardo had invented a theory of rent, for the maintenance of which it was 
necessary to prove that the poor cultivator, beginning the work of settlement, 
always commenced upon the rich soils — the swamps and liver-bottoms — and 
that with the progress of population he had recourse to the poor soils of the 
hills, yielding a constantly diminishing return to labour — and therefore it was 
tiat he thought for himself. Modern financiers have blindly adopted the 
English system, based on the theoncs of Malthus and Ricardo, and the per- 
fection of civilization is now held to he found in that system which ^all 
most rapidly build up great cities, and most widely separate the manufacturer 
from the a^culturist. The more perfect the centralization, tlie greater, 
according to titeai, will be the tendency towards improvement. 

Mr. Jefferson was in fevour of combined action, as being that which would 
most tend to promote human improvement, physical, moral, intellectual, and 
political. That it does so, would seem to be obvious, as it is where com- 
bination of action most exists that men live best and are best instracted — 
commit least crimes, and think most for themselves. There, too, there exists 
the strongest desire to have protection. 

A recent traveller* in the United States, says that "the facility with which 
every people conscientiously accommodate their speculative opinions to their 
local and individual interests, is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact, that 
the several States and sections of States, " as they successively embark in 
the manufacture, whether of iron, cotton, or other articles, become imme- 
diately converts to protectionist views, against which they had previously 
declaimed," 

It is here supposed that the desire for protection results from a selfish 
desire to tax others, but the persona exclusively devoted to manufactures of 
any kind are too few in number to affect the elections, and yet wherever mills 
or furnaces are established, the majority of the people become advocates of 
the doctrine of protection, and that majority mainly consists of agriculturists, 
— farmers and planters. Why it is so, may be found in the fact that they ex- 
perience the benefits resulting from making a market on the land for the 
products of the land, and desire that their neighbours may do the same. 
Ignorant selfishness would induce them to desire to retain for themselves tho 
advantage they had gained. Enlightened selfishness would induce them to 
teach others that which they themselves had learned. 

Ignorant selfishness is the eharaeteristic of the savage. It disappears as 
men acquire the habit of association with their neighbour men. The pro- 
claimed object of the monopoly system is tliat of producing a necessity for 
scattering ourselves over large surfaces, and thus increasing the difficulty of 
association, and the object is attained. " The prospect of heaven itself," says 
Cooper, in one of his novels, "would have no charm for an American of the 
backwoods, if he thought there was any place further west." 

Such is the common impression. It is believed that men separate from 
each other because of something in their composition that tends to produce a 
dewre for flying to wild lands, there probably to perish of fever, brought on 
by exposure, and certainly to leave behind them all that tends to mate life 
desirable. Such is not the character of man anywhere. He is everywhere 
disposed to remain at home, when he can, and if the farmers and planters of 
the Union can be brought to understand their true interests, at home he will 
remain, and doing so, his condition and that of all around him, will be im- 

• Sit Qiarles Lyell. 
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proved. The habit of aaaociation ia necessary to the improTement of man. 
With it comes the love of the good and the beautiful. "I wish," says the 
author of a recent agrieultutal address, " that we could create a general 
passion for gardening and horticulture. We wiint," he continues, " more 
beauty about our houses. The scenes of childhood are the memories of our 
future years. Let our dwellings be beautified with plants and flowers. Flow- 
ers are, in the language of a late eultiyakir, ' the playthings of ehildhood and 
the ornaments of the grave ; they raise amOing looks to man and grateful 
ones to God.' " 

We do want more beauty about our houses, and not only about our houses 
but about our minds, and that it may be obtained, we must rid ourselves of 
a system which makes the producer Uie servant of the exchanger. Such is 
the object of protection. 

It ia most truly said that " there is no friendship in trade." Aa now carried 
on, it certainly does not tend to promote kindly feelings among the human 
race, nor can it do so while the system remaina unchanged. The great 
object of traders appears to be the production of discord. By ao doing, 
England has obtained the supreme control of India. Her journals are un- 
ceasingly engaged in sowing discord among the various portions of this Union, 
and the effort would be successful were it not that there ia no real dis- 
oordanee in their true interests. 

Tt ia time that the people of Great Britain should open their eyes to the 
iact that their progress is in the same direction in which have gone the com- 
inunitiea of Athens, and Rome, and every other tliat has desared to support 
iiself by the labour of others. It is time that they should awake to the fact 
that the numerous and spiendid gin-shops, the perpetual recurrence of child- 
murder for the purpose of plundering burial societies, and the enormous in- 
ci-ease of crime* and pauperism, are but the natural consequence of a system 
that tends to drive capital from the land, to be employed in spindlea and 

•" Humanity cries to us from the depths. If we will not answer her, it were better a' 
tnillstone were tied HbDut our necks, and iliat we were cast into the sea. Have we uo 
sense of the precipice on which we stand 1 Have not llie books of the piopheless been 
onp by one burnt before our eyes — and does not the sybil even now knock at our doors to 
ofiei lis her final volotne, ere she turn from us and leave us to the Furies ? Crime, not 
slBHling, bnt striding onward. Murders, poisonings, becoming almost a domestic instita- 
tion among oor villages — husband, chilitren, parents, drugged to their final home for the 
SHbn of the burial fees. Vice within the law, keeping pace with olfence without. Incest 
winked at by our magistracy from its fearful frequency in our squalid peasant dwellings. 
Taxation reaching beyouLl the poim at which resources can meet it, so that, at increasingly 
shorter intervals, we have to borrow from ourselves to make expenditure square widi 
income. Poor Laws extended to Scotland and Ireland, whore they were never known 
before, and new Poor Laws failing in England to check the advance of rates, and the 
growth of inveterate beggary, until property threatens to be swallowed up by the pro- 
perlyless, and a terrible communism to be realized amon^' us by a legalizeil division of 
the goods of those who have, among those who have not — the fearfullesl socialism, the 
equal republic of beggary. 'Speaki strike! redress!' Three millions nnd a half of the 
houseless and homeless, the desperate, the broken, the lost, plead to you in a small stili 
voice, yet hinder than the mouthing theories of constitution-mongers. Man, abused, in- 
sulted, degraded, shows to you his social sears, his broken members, hia maimed carcass^ 
blurred in the conflict of a selfish and abused community. 

" We say it must no longer be. We are a spectacle to gods and men — ' a by-word and 
a hissing to the nations.' Savages grow up in the midst of our feather-head civilization, 
wilder, more forlorn, more fbrgotten, and neglected than the Camonches, or the earth- 
eaters iif New Holland. Bagged foundlings, deserted infant wretchedness, paupers here- 
ditary, boaaiing a beggar pedigree older than many of our nobles, grow up from year 
to year, generation to generation, eat with brazen front into the Bubslance of slru^ling 
industry."— T/ieJHoIfter Country, by Sydney Smth. 
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ships, and labour from tho healthful and inspiring pursuits of the country, to 
seek employment in Liverpool and Manchester, where severe labour in the 
effort to underwork the poor Hindoo, and drive him from his loom, is re- 
warded with just sufficient to keep the labourer from starving in the lanes 
and cellars with which those cities so much abound. 

That " there is no friendship in trade," ia most true, and yet trade is the 
deity worshipped in this school. In it " commerce is king," and yet to com- 
merce we owe much of the existing demoraJiaalion of the world. The anx- 
iety to sell cheap induces the manufacturer (o eubstitute cotton for wit, and 
flour for cotton, and leads to frauds and adulterations of every description. 
Bankruptcy and loss of honour follow in the train of its peraetual revulsions. 
To obtain intelligence an hour beforehand of an approaching famine, and 
thus to be enabled to buy corn at less than it is worth, or to hear in advance 
of the prospect of good harvests, and to sell it at more than it is worth, is 
but an evidence of superior sagacity. To buy your coat in the cheapest 
market, careless what are the sufferings of the poor tailor, and sell your 
grain in the dearest, though your neighbour may be starving, is the cardinal 
principle of this school. 

A very slight examination will suffice to convince the reader that, as has 
been already shown, these frauds and overreachings increase in the ratio of 
the distance between the consumer and (he producer. The food (hat has 
travelled far is dear, and worthy to be mixed with beans. The cotton pro- 
duced in remote lands is dear, and it is profitable to mis. it with flour. The 
shoemaker who supplies the auctions uses poor leather, and employs 
poor workmen.* The object of protection is that of bringing the consumer 
of food to the side of its producer, there to eat plenty of good and nourish- 
ing food ; the consumer of cotton to the side of its producer that he may not 
need to wear a mixture of wool and paste ; and (he shoemaker to the side of 
(he fanner and planter, (hat the latter may be supplied with " custom-work," 
and not "slop-work." By this he gains doubly. He gives leas food, and 
gets better clothing in return. By so doing, his own physical condition and 
the moral condition of the shoemaker are both improved. 

The whole tendency of the system is to the production of a gambling 
spirit. In England, it makes rmlroad kings, ending in railroad bankrupts, 
iSie Henry Hudson. If we could trace the effect of the great speculation 
of which this man was the father, we should find thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of husbands and wives, parents and children, utterly beggared to build 
up the fortunes of the few, and thus increase the inequality of social condi- 
tion which lies at the root of all evil. If we examine it here, we see it send- 
ing tens of thousands to California, eager for gold, there to lose both health 
and lifcf It is sending thousands of boys and girls to our cities — the former 

• Take, as an illustralion in llie sjEtem, llie fraud in carpets, sucli as ate usually sold 
at auction, " The head end of (lie piece is woven firmly for a few yards, when the web 
is Kradually slackened, so that the inside of tlie piece tears no comparison with the out- 
side. This is done so adroitly that ii is impossible for any, but the best iudgea to toil in 
what the cheat consisls. There is a double evil in this imposture, for the Sibric not only 
grows poorer and thinner as the piece is unrolled, hut the figures, containing of oonrae 
tho same number of threads throughout, will not match, their size being increased with 
ihe slackness in weaving. This is not only a positive clieat, but it greatly interferes with 
Ihe honest dealer, whose goods being alike throughout, cannot of course compete in price. 
It is incredible lo what an eitent this practice is carried, and it is high time dieie was 
<orac iegal remedy.'" — Dry Goods Rtporler. 

f 'This is one of the strangest places in Oiristendoin. I know many men, who were 
models of piety, morality, and all that sort of thing, when they iirst arrived here, and 

Vol, III— 19 
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to become shopmen, and the latter prostitutes, while Luijdreds of thouisanda 
are at the same time making their way to the West, there to begin the wotfe 
of cuUiyation, while millions npon milliona of acres in the old States remain 
untouched. With every step of our progress in that direction, social ine- 
quality tends to increase. The skilfol speculator realizes a fortune by the 
same operation that ruins hundreds around him, and adds to his fortune by 
bujing their property under the hammer of the sheriff. The wealthy manu- 
facturer is unmoved by irevulsions in the British market which sweep away 
his competitors, and, when the storm blows over, he is enabled to double, 
treble, or quadruple, his already overgrown fortune. The consequence is, that 
great manufacturing towns spring up in one quarter of the Union, while al- 
most every effort to localize manufactures (thus bringing the loom and the 
anvil really to the side of the plough and the harrow) is followed by ruin. 
The system tends to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. The coal 
miner of the present year works for half wages, but the coal speculator ob- 
tains double profits, and thus is it ever — the producer is sacrificed to the ex- 
changer. With the growth of the exchanging class, great citjes Bnse up, filled 
with shops, at which men ean cheaply become intosicated. New York liaa 
4567 places at which liquor is sold, and the Fioe-Poinli are peopled with the 
men who make Astor-place riots. Single merchants employ 160 clerks, 
while thousands of those who are forced into our cities and seek to obtain 
a living bjf trade are ruined. Opera singers receive large salaries piud by 
the contributions of men whose shirts are made by women whose wages 
scarcely enable them to live. 

The whole system of trade, as at present conducted, and as it must con- 
tinue to be conducted if the colonial system be permitted longer to exist, is 
one of mere gambling, and of all quiJities, that which most distinguishes 
the gambler is ignorant selfishness. He ruins his friends and wastes his win- 
nings on a running-horee, or on a prostitute. To what extent this has been 
the characteristic of the men who have figured most largely in the walks of 
commerce, might bo determined by those who are familiar with the concerns 
of many of the persons described in the following passage, which I take from 
one of the journals of the day : 

" The great merohanta of ibis great mercanlile city, wlio were looked up to with reve- 
rence by ihe mammon-worahipping crowd twenty years ago — where are tliey! Ask Ste- 
phen Whitney and those few who bave with him survivett the eIjocIi of thirty years' 
changes, and they will tell you, in commeioial language, that 03 oi: 05 per cent.oftlitir con- 
temporaries Bt that data have since become bankrupt, and thai the widows of must of those 
deceased aie either " keeping bonrding-houses" or have left friendless orphans to " die ten- 
der mercies" of a oommerojal world. 

" Look at die ephemeral creatures of fliis and last year's accidents, wlio now figure largely 
in the great world of New York, whedier in the wholesale or retail line— whether in 
oommetce, fashion, theatricals or religion — and ask where and what they ot their cliildren 
are likely to be twenty-years hence. The answer will be such as none of those most 
deeply in it will be apt to give with precise or probable correctness. 'They shall heap up 
riches and know not who shall gather them;' 'they shall build houses and know not who 
bIibU inhabit them ;' 'they shall plant vineyards and shall not eal die fruit of diem;" 
(hey shall < call their lands after their own names,' and a generation shall rise up and 
possess them who shall laagh those names into a contempt I'rora which the oblivion that 
shall succeed will seem a happy deliverance." — N. Y. Herald. 

who acD now most desperate gamblers and drunkards."— Eifrocf ;^Bm o Idler dated Sm 
Francuco, JuZ^ 30. 

" ^mmcan loUay — Class No, I — JIO.OOO in actual piizes, sixty-sii numbers, twelve 
drawn ballots. Whole tickets, JIO; half do. $5. This lottery will be drawn at the 
Public Institute in San Francisco, on die diird day of October, '49, at twelve o'clock, M,, 
under the superintendence of the managers." — Padfi: Neio. 
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As a necessary consequence of tlie system, money becomes more and more 
an object of consideration in the contraction of the important engagement 
of matrimony, and marriage eettlementa l>egin to appear among us. The 
newspapers of the day inform us of the recent execution of one for $200,000. 

If we look westward, it is the same. Centralization prodnees depopnla- 
lion, and that is followed by poverty and crime. London grows upon the 
system that ruins India and fills it with bands of plunderers. The West and 
South-west are filled with gamblers, and land-pirates abound. The late war 
has brought into esiatonce a new species of fraud, in the counterfeiting of 
land-warrants, and this is but one of the many evils resulting from that 



If we loot back but a few years, we may see that tho period between 
1835 and 1843 was remarkable for the existence of crime, and it was that 
one in which the tendency to dispersion most existed. If we now look to the 
period between 1843 and 1847, we can see that there was a gradual tendency 
to the restoration of order and quiet and morality throughout the Union. 
In the last year, we may see the reverse. It was marked by turnouts, insub- 
ordination and violence of various kinds in country and in city. Such 
is the direct consequence of a diminution in the productiveness of labour. 
The employer must pay less, and the employed is unwilling to receive less 
than that to which he has been accustomed. 

The tendency of the colonial system is to increase the number of wagons 
and wagoners, ships and sailors, merchants and traders, the men who neces- 
sarily spend much time in hotels ajid taverns, living by exchanging the pro- 
duets of others. The tendency of protection is to increase the number of pro- 
ducers — of the class that lives at home, suiTounded by wives, children, and 
friends. The one builds up the city at the expense of the country 3 the 
other causes both to grow together. 

Cities are rivals for trade, and when the farmer desires a new road to mar- 
ket he is opposed, lest it should enable him to go more cheaply to Charles- 
ton than Savannah; to New York more readily than to Philadelphia. London 
is jealous of Liverpool, and Liverpool of London. Discord is everywhere, 
and the smaller the amount of production, the greater must it necessarily be. 
Protection seeks to increase production, and thus establish harmony. 

It is asserted that protection tends to increase smuggling, and therefore to 
deteriorate morals. To determine this question, it would be required only to 
ascertain what description of men transact business at our custom-houses. 
From 1830 to 18S4, the chief part was done by men who had homes occu- 
pied by wives and families, for whose sake reputation was dear, but from 1835 
tfl 1842, it passed almost entirely into the hands of men who lived in hotels 
and boMding-houses, and who had neither wives nor lamilies to maintain. 
From 1843 to 1847, it went back to the former class. It has now returned al- 
most entirely into the hands of agents — men whose business is trade, and who 
swear to a false invoice for a commission. The honest man, who desires to 
perform his duties to his wife and children, to society, to his country, and to 
his Creator, cannot import foreign merchandise. The system is a premium 
on immorality and fraud, 

The object of protection is the establishment of perfect free trade, by the 
annexation of men and of nations. Every man brought here increases the 
domain of free trade, and diminishes thenecessityfor eustom-houses. Every 
man brought here consumes four, six, ten, or twelve pounds of cotton for one 
that ho could consume at home, and every one is a customer to the farmer 
for bushels instead of giils. Between the honest and intelligent man who 
desires to see the establishment of too i free-trade, the Christian who desires to see 
an improvement in the standard of morality, the planter who desires an in- 
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creased market for his cotton, tte firmer who deairc larger returns tn his 
labour, the landomner who desires to tee an mcrea'ie in tlie value of his 
land, and the labourer who dosires to sell his labour at the highest pnce, 
there is perfect harnionj uf interest 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND, 
HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS INTELLECTUAL CONDITION. 

The higher the degree of intellect applied to the work of production, the 
larger will be the return to labour, and the more rapid will be the accumu- 
lation of capital. If protection be " a war upon labour and capital," it must 
tend to prevent the growth of mteUect. 

The more men are enabled to combine their efforts, and the greater the 
tendency to association, the larger ia the return to labour, and the more 
readily can they obtain books and newspapers for themselves, and schools for 
their children. The object of the monopoly system is that of compelling 
men to scatter themselvss over large surfaces, and into distant colonies, and 
thus to diminish the power of obtwning books, newspapers and schools. 
The objciit of proteotion is the correction of this error, and to enable men to 
combine their efforts for mental as well as physical improvement. 

Tlie greater (he tendency to association, the greater is the facility for the 
dissemination of new ideas in regard to modes of thought or action, and for 
obbuning aid in carrying them into practical effect. The object of ike £iu/Ush 
monopoly s2/stem is that of separating men from each other, and depriving 
them of this advantage. The object of protection is to enable them to come 
together, and being so, it would seem to be the real friend to both labourer 
and capitalist. 

If we look throughout the world wc shall see intellect increasing as men 
live more and more in eommunion with each other, and diminishing as they 
are compelled to separate. The man who is distant from market spends 
much of his time in taverns, where he obtains little tending to the improve- 
ment of mind or morals. The man who has a market at his door, may obtain 
books and newspapers, and he is surrounded by skilful farmers, from whom 
he obtains information. Not being compelled to spend his time on the road, 
he is enabled to give both time and mind to the improvement of his land, to 
which he returns the refuse in the form of manure, and thus it is that he 
himself grows rich. 

Of all the pursuits of man, agriculture— the work of production— is the 
one that most tends to the espansion of intellect. It is the great pursuit of 
man. There is none "in which so many of the laws of nature must be con- 
sulted and understood as in the cultivation of the earth. Every change of 
the season, every change even of the winds, every fall of rain, must afleot 
some of the manifold operations of the iarmer. In the improvement of our 
various domestic animals, some of the most abstruse principles of physiology 
must be consulted. Is it to be supposed that men thus called upon to study, 
or to observe the laws of nature, and labour in conjunction with its powers, 
require less of the light of the highest science than the merchant o 
manufacturer?"* It is not. It is the science that requires the gr( 
knowledge, and the one that ]x^ lest for it : and yet England has <i™ 
ruan, and wealth, and mind, into the less profitable pursuits of fashioning 
and CKchanging the products of other lands : and has expended thousands of 
millions on fleets and armies to enable her to drive with foreign nations the 
poor trade, when her own soil offered her the richer one that tends to produce 

• Wadsworth's Address to Ihe New York Agriouituial Socieiy 
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that increase of wealth aod concentration of population which have in all 
times and in ail ages given the self-protective power that requires neither 
fleets, nor armies, nor las-gatherers. In her efforts to force this trade, she 
has driven the people of the United Stales to extend themselves over vast 
tracts of inferior land when they might more advantageously have concen- 
trated themselves on rich ones : and she has thns delayed the progress of 
civilization abroad and at home. She has niade it necessary for the people 
of grain-growing countries to rejoice in the deficiencies of her harvests, as 
affording them the outlet for surplus food that they could not consume, and 
that was sometimes abandoned on the field as not worth the cost of har- 
vesting; instead of being enabled to rejoice in the knowledge that others 
were likely to be fed as abundantly as themselves. Her internal system was 
unsound, and her wealth gave her power to make that unsoundness a cause 
of disturbance to the world; and hence she has appeared to be everywhere 
regarded as a sort of common enemy. 

To this unsound system we are indebted for the very unsound ideas that 
exist in regard to the division of labour. Men nre crowded into krge towns 
and cities, to labour in great shops, where the only idea ever acquired is the 
.pointing of a needle, and that is acquired at the cost of health and life. The 
necessary consequence is the general inferiority of physical, moral, and 
mental condition, that is observable in all classes of English workmen. 

Of all machines, the most costly to produce is Man, and yef the duration 
of this expensive and beautiful machine is reduced to an average of twenty- 
five or thirty years, under the vain idea that by so doing pins and ueedles 
may be obtained at less cost of labour. The principle is the same that is 
said to govern the planter of Cuba when he stocks his estate esclusivelj with 
males, deeming it cheaper to buy slaves than to raise them. As a necessM^ 
.consequence, the duration of life is there short, and so is it in the crowded facto- 
ries of the great "workshop of the world." The idea ie vmn. Pins and 
■needles would be obtained at far less cost of labour were the workshops of 
Sheffield and of Birmingham scattered throughout the kingdom, thereby 
enabling the producers of pins to take their places by the side of the producers 
of food, and enabling all to enjoy the pure air and pure water of the village, 
instead of being compelled, after breathing the foul atmosphere of the ivork- 
stop during the day, to retire at night to rest in tie filthy cellar of the un- 
drained street. Were the ore of Ireland converted into axes and railroad 
bars by aid of the coal and the labour of Ireland, the cellars of Manchester 
and Binningham would not be filled with starving Irishmen, flying by hun- 
dreds of thousands from pestilence and famine, and compelling the labourers 
. of England to fly to the United States, Canada, or Australia. 

The English school of political economy treats man as a mere machine, 
placed on the earth for the purpose of producing food, cloth, iron, pins, or 
needles, and takes no account of him as a being capable of intellectual and 
moral improvement. It looks for physical power in connection with igno- 
rance and immorality, and the result ja disappointment.* The workman of 

• The commission eta :i&r inquiring into iha fltale of efUioBtion in Wales, describe a tale 
of raontal condilion perfectly ill keeping wiili ilie following account of tlicii physical cc:i- 
dition : — " The houses and cottagfis of Ilie people ate wretchedly bad, and akin to Irish 
hovels. Brick chimneys are very unusual in these oottat'ea ; those which eiist ateusually 
in ilia shape of large coves, the top being of basket-work. In few cotmgcs is there more 
than one room, which serves fiir the pnrpose of living and sleeping." Hence it la that 
there is so universal a want of chastiiy, resuliing, say the eomraissioners, "from Ibe re- 
volting habit of herding married and unmarried people of bodi sexes, often unconnccteii 
by relaiionship, in the same sleeping rnoms.and often in adjoining beds, without partition 
- or curtain." [See West minster .Review, No. XCVIJ 
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this country is infinitely the superior of tlic workman of Manehostor, and the 
reason is, that he is not treated as a mere machine. The object of what 
is called free trade is to degrade tha one to the level of the other. The object 
of protection is that of enabling the poor artisan of Manchester or Leeds, 
Birmingham or Sheffield, to transfer himself to a country in which he will 
not be so treated, and in which he may have books and newspapers, and his 
children may be educated. 

The colonial system involvea an espenditure for ships of war, soldiers, and 
sailors, greater than would be required for giving to every child in the king- 
dom an education of the highest order ; and those ships and men are sup- 
ported out of the proceeds of taxes paid by poor mechanics and agricultural 
kbourers, whose children grow up destitute even of the knowledge that 
there is a God. The object of protection is to do away with the necessity 
for such ships and men, and to raise the value of labour to such a point as 
will enable the people of England to provide schools for themselves. 

In the colonies, the perpetual exhaustion of the land and its owner has for- 
bidden, as it now forbids, the idea of intellectual improvement. To the West 
Indies no Englishmen went to remain. The plantations were managed by 
agents, and the poor blacks, under their agency, died so fast as to ren- 
der necessary an annual importation merely to keep up the number. 
India, where education was from the earliest period an object of intei 
to the government, and where every well-regulated village had its public 
school and its schoolmaster, in which information was so well and so 
cheaply taught as to furnish the idea of the Lancaster system, it has almost 
disappeared. In the thana of Nattore, containing 184,509 inhabitants, there 
were, a few years since, but 27 schools, with 262 scholars. The teachers 
were simple-minded and ignorant, with salaries of $2-50 per month, and the 
scholars wore without books. The number who could read and write was 
6000. Such was the state of education in one of the best portions of 
Bengal. In the Bombay presidency, with a population of sis and a half 
millions, there were 25 government schools, with 1315 scholars, and 1630 
TiUage schools, with 33,838 scholars. In the Madras presidency, out of 13 
millions, there were 355,000 male and 8000 female scholars, and the in- 
struction was of the worst kind. 

In Upper Canada, in 1848, the number of children, male and female, 
under fourtcca years of ago, was 326,050, of whom but 80,461 attended 
school.* So far the state of things is better than iu other colonies ; but when 
we come to look further, the difference is not very great. The intellect of man 
is to be quickened by communion with his fellow-man, of which there ean 
be but little where the loom is widely distant from the plough, and men are 
distant from each other, all engaged in the single pursuit of agriculture. 
How slow has been the growth of concentration in that province, may be 
seen from the following facts. Numerous small woollen mills furnish 584,008 
yards of flannel and other inferior cloths, working up the produce of perhaps 
250,000 sheep. Fulling mills exist, at which about 2,000,000 pounds of 
woollen cloths of household manufacture are fulled. Further, there are — 

Iiip-yatd. 1 yinegot fncloty. 



1 candlB faolory. 1 las! faoloty. 

] cement mill. 4 oil mills. 

1 sal-eracos factory. 3 loliacco (aclorie; 


S paper mills,making 2 brick-yarJs. 
a. 1900 reams each. ] axe factory.prodoc- 


8 soap factories. 2 Elcam.engiiie fa 
3 nail factories. ries. 


cto- 3 potiCTies, ing 5000 per annum. 
1 ccmb factory. 6 piasler milla.f 


And these constitute the whole of the manufacturing establishments of 



' Appenilis lo first Report of BoarJ of Regiatralion f lb"l- 
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that great district of country, ninth of it so long settled There i*) eonse- 
quently, little or no employment for mind, and the eon-^cqueiice i", that all 
who desire to engage in other parsiiita than those of agriculture fly to the 
South. There are now within the Union, it is said, not le^s than 200,000 
Canadians, and with every day the tendency to emigration increases * If we 
look to Nova Scotia and New Bran=wick, it is the vtrae There is there 
no demand for intellect, and any nun possessing it flies southward Forty 
years since it was asked, " Who reads an Araencan boot ?' Thit question 
has loug since been answered; but it may now be repeated in reference to 
all the British provinces. Who reads a Canadian, a Nova-Scotian, or a New 
Brunswick book ? Upper Canada haa two paper-mills capable of producing 
about ten reams of paper per day, being, perhaps, a tenth of what is re- 
quired to supply the newspapers of Cincinnati. Forty years since, the ques- 
tion might have been asked, Who uses an American machine ?" and yet the 
machine shops of Austria and Russia are now directed by our countrymen, 
and the latest improvemenfa in machinery for the conversion of wool into 
cloth are of American invention. The British provinces have had the arf- 
wmtaije of perfect free trade with England, the consequence of which is, 
that they are almost destitnl* of paper-mills and printing-offices, and machine 
shops are unknown, while the Union his been a priy to tJu-prolnttic si/s 
tern, that " war upjn labour and cipital, ' the consequent" of which is, that 
paper-mills and pnnting offices abound to an extent unknown m the world, 
and almost equal in numbi,r and power to those of the whole world f and 
machine shops exist almost everywhere These difference? are not due to 
any difietenoe in the abundance or quality of land for that of Upper Cmada 
is yet to a great extent unoccupied, and is in quality inferior to none on the 
continent. They are not due to difference in other natural advantage^ for 
New Urunswick haa every ad^antage po-^essed by Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, and Nova '^cotia ha-, coal and iron ore more advantageously situated 
than any in the Union They are not due to difference of taxation, for 
Great Britain has paid almist all the expenses of government lo wl at, 
then, can they be attributed, but to the fact that those provinces have been 
subject to t!te TiumopoJy '■yitem, and compelled to waste their own labour 
while giving ih.6u products in exchange for the sermces of English men, wo- 
men, and children, employed in doing for them what they could have better 
done themselves, and losing four-fifths of their products in the transit between 
the producer and the consumer? Place the colony within the Union — give 
it protection — and in a Aozax years its paper-mills and its printing-offices 
will become numerous, and many will then read Canadian books. 

In England, a largo portion of the people can neither read nor vfrite, and 
there is scarcely an effort to give them education. The colonial system looks 
to low wages, necessarily followed by an inabilitv to devote time to iiitel- 
leetual improvement. Protection looks to the high wages that enable the 
labourer to improve his mind, and educate his children. The English 
child, transferred to this country, becomes an educated and responsible being. 
If he remain at home, he remains in brutish ignorance. To increase the 

• " I do not e](aggerate when I say Ihat Ihete Hte no Icbb than 200,000 CanadianB in Ihe 
United Slates ; and, unless efficacious means are laken to slop (his frigHful emigration, 
before lea years two h\in died ihousand iiioie of out compaltiols will have oarrJeJ lo the 
American Union llicir arms, iheit inlelligenoe, and their beans." — Letter of Sai. Arthur 
Chmiqtiy. 

j- Thfi whole quamitj of paper required lo supply tlie newspaper press of Great Britnin 
and Ireland is 170,000 reams; wliile that reqnired for the supply of four papers printed 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Baliimore, is about 110,000, and the whole number ol 
newspapers is about S400. 
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productiveness of labour, education is necessary. Protection tends to the 
oiffuaion of education, and the elevation of the condition of the labourer. 

At no period of our history has the demand for books and pictures, or the 
compensation of authors or artists, been less than in the period of 1842— iS 
At none have they grown so rapidly as from 1844 to 1847. They now tend 
downward, notwithstanding a demand that is still maintained by the power 
that yet exists of obtaining morehandise in exchange for certificates of debt. 
When that shall pass away, we shall see a reourvence of the eventa of tie 
free trade period. 

If we desire to raise the intellectnal standard of man throughout the world, 
our object can be accomplished only by raising the value of man, as a ma- 
chine, throughout the world. Every man brought here is raised, and every 
man so brought tends to diminish the supposed surplus of men elsewhere. 
Men come when the reward of labour is high, as they did between 1844 and 
1848. They return disappointed when the reward of labour is small, as is 
now the case. Protection t^nds to increase tho reward of labour, and to im- 
prove the intellectual condition of man. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD, 
now PROTECTIOH AFFECTS THE POLITICAL CONDITION OP MAN. 

The larger the return to labour, the greater will be the power to accumu- 
late capital. The larger the proportion which capital seeking to be employed 
bears to the labourers who are to employ it, tho larger will oe the wages of 
labour, the greater the power of the labourer to accumulate for himself, and 
the more perfect will be his control over the dispoMtion of his labour and the 
application of its proceeds, whether to private or to public purposes. 

The freeman chooses his employer, sells his labour, and disposes of ihe 
proceeds at his pleasure. The slave does none of these things. His master 
takes the produce of his labour, and rttums him such portion as suits his 
pleasure. 

Throughout the world, and in all ages, freedom has advanced with every 
increase in the ratio of wealth to population. Wheu the people of England 
were poor, they were enslaved, but with growing wealth they have become 
more fsce. So has it been in Belgium and in Prance. So is it now in 
Eussia and Germany, and so must it everywhere be. India is poor, and the 
many are slaves to the few. So is it in Ireland. Freedom is there unknown. 
The poor Irishman, limited to the labours of agriculture, desires a bit of 
land, and he gives the chief part of the product of his year's labour for 
permission to starve upon the balance, happy to be permitted to remain on 
payment of this enormous rent. He is the slave of the land-owner, without 
even the slave's right to claim of him support in case of sickness, or if, es- 
caping from famine, he should survive to an age that deprives him of the 
power of labouring for his support. England employs fleets, paid for out of 
taxes imposed on starving Irishmen, (o prevent the people of Brazil from 
htii/iny black men, and women, and children, on the coast of Africa, while 
holding herself ready to yive white men, and women, and children, to any 
who will carry them from her shores, and even to add thereto a portion <rf 
the cost of uieir transportation ; and this she does without requiring the 
transporter to produce even the slightest evidence that they nave been 
delivered at their destined port in " good order and well-conditioned." 
When Ireland shall become rich, labour yiill become valuable, and man will 
become free. When Italy was filled with prosperous communities, labour 
was productive, and it was in demand ; and then men who had it to sell 
fixed the price at which it should be sold. With growing poverty, labour 
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ceased to be in demand, and the biijor fixed the price. The lahonrer then 
became a slave. K we foOow the history of Tuscany, we can find men 
becoming enslaved as poverty succeeded wealth ; and ag«n may we trace 
thorn becoming more and more free, as wealth has grown with continued 
peace. So has it been in Egypt, and Sicily, and Spain. Everywhere 
poverty, or a deficiency of those aids to labour which constitute weailh, is, 
and ha.s invariahly been, the companion of slavery; and everywhere wealth, 
or an ahundanee of ploughs, and harrows, and horses, and cows, and oxen, 
snd cultivated lands, and houses, and mills, is, and has invariably been the 
companion, and the cause, of freedom. 

If protection be a " war upon labour and capital," it must tend to prevent 
the growth of wealth, and thus to deteriorate the political condition of man. 

The fanner who esclianges his food with the man who produces iron by 
means of horses, wagons, canal-boats, merchants, ships, and sailors, givea 
much food for little iron. The iron man, who ejtchauges his produots for 
food through the instrumentality of the same maehinery, gives much iron for 
little food. The chief part of the product is swallowed up by the men who 
stand between, and grow rich while the producers remain poor. The growth 
of wealth is thus prevented, and inequality of political condition is maintained. 

The farmer who exchanges directly with tlie producer of iron gives labour 
for labour. Both thus grow rich, because the class that desires to aland be- 
tween has no opportunity of enriehing themselves at their expense. Equality 
of condition is thus promoted. 

The object of protection is that of bringing the consumer of food to talte 
his place by the side of the producer of food, and thus promoting the growth 
of wealth and the improvement of political condition. That it does produce 
that effect, is obvious from the fact that, in periods of protection, such vast 
numbers seek our shores, and that immigration becomes statioiiaiy, or 
diminishes, with every approach towards that system which is usually deno- 
minated free trade. 

The colonial system is based upon cheap labour. Protection seeks to in- 
crease the reward of labour. The one fills factories with children of tender 
years, and expels men to Canada and Australia; the other unites the men 
and sends the children to school. 

The Irishman at home is a slave. He prays for permission to retnain and 
pay in pounds sterling for quarters of acres, and his request is refused. 
Transfer him here and he becomes a freeman, choosing his employer and 
fixing the price of his labour. The Highlander is a slave that would gladly 
remam at home ; but he is expelled to make room for sheep. One-ninth of 
the population of England are slaves to the parish beadle, eating the bread of 
enforced charity, and a large portion of the remaining eightninlhs are slaves 
to the policy which produces a constant recurrence of ehills and fevers — over- 
work at small wages at one time, and no work at any wages at another. 
Transfer them here and they beceme freemen, selecting their employers and 
fixing the hours and the reward of labour. The Hindoo is a slave. His 
landlord's officers fix the quantity of land that he must cultivate, and the 
rent he must pay. He is not allowed, on payment even of the high survey 
assessment fised on each field, to cultivate only those fields to which he gives 
the preference j his task is assigned to him, and he is constrained to occupy 
all such fields as are allotted to him by the revenue officers, and whether be 
eultivates them or not, he is saddled with the rent of all. If driven by 
these oppressions to fiy and seek a subsistence elsewhere, ho is followed 
wherever he goes and oppressed at discretion, or deprived of the advantages 
he might expect from a change of residence. If ho work for wages, he is 
paid in money when grain is high, and in grain when it is low. He, there- 
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fore, has no power to deteriiiine the price of liia labour. Could he be trans- 
ferred here, he would be found an efficient labourer, and would cousume more 
cotton in a week than he now does in a year, and by the change hia political 
condilaon would be greatly improved. 

Protection loots to the improvement of tlie political condition of the human 
race. To accomplish that object, it is needed that the value of man be raised, 
and that men should everywhere be placed in a condition tfl sell their labour 
to the highest bidder — to the man who will give in return the largest quan- 
tity of food, clothing, shelter, and other of the comforts of life. To enable 
the Hindoo to sell his labour and to fix its price, it is necessary to raise the 
price of his chief product, cotton. That is to be done by increasing the 
consumption, and that object is to bo attained by diminishing the waste of 
labonr attendant upon its transit between the producer and the consumer. 
Fill this country with furnaces and mills, and railroads will be made in 
every direction, and the consumption of cotton will speedily rise to twenty 
pounds per head, while millions of European labourers, mechanics, farmers, 
and capitalists will cross tho Atlantic, and every million wiD be a customer 
for one-fourth aa much as was consumed by the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1847, The harmony of the interests of the eotton-growcrs 
throughout the world is perfect, and all the discord comes from the power of 
the exchangers to produce apparent discord. 

It is asserted, however, that protection tends to bnild up a body of capi- 
talists at the expense of the consumer, and thus produce inequality of condi- 
tion. That such is tho efieet of inadequate protection is not tD bo doubted. 
So long as we continue under a naxasili/ for seeking in England a market for 
our surplus producta, her markets will fix the price for the world, and so long 
as we shall continue to be under a necessity for seeking there a small supply 
of cloth or iron, so long will the prices in her markets fix the price of all, 
and the domestic producer of cloth, and iron will profit by the difference of 
freight both out and home. With this profit he takes the risk of ruin, which 
is of perpetual occurrence among the men of small capitals. Those who are 
already wealthy have but to stop their furnaces or mills until prices rise, and 
then they have the markets to tliemselvea, for their poorer competitoi-s have 
been ruined. Such is tho history of many of the large fortunes accumulated 
by tho manufacture of cloth and iron in this country, and such the almost 
nniversal history of every effort to establish manufactures south and west 
of New England. 

Inadequate and uncertain protection benefits the farmer and plantor little, 
while the uncertainty attending it tends to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, thus producing social and political inequality. 

Adequate and certain protection, on tho contrary, tends to the production 
of equality — ^first, because by its dd the necesdty for depending on foreign 
maike's for the sale of our products, or the supply of our wants, will ba 
brought to an end, and thenceforth the prices, being fixed at home, will bo 
steady, and then the smaller capitalist will be enabled to maintiun competi- 
tion with the larger one, with great advantage to the consumers — farmers, 
planters, and labourers ; and, second, because its benefits will be, as they 
always have been, felt chiefly by the many with whom the price of labour 
constitutes the sole ftind out of which they are to be maintained. 

If we take the labour that is employed in the factories of the country, from 
one extremity to the other, it will be found that nearly the whole of it wouhli 
be waste, if not so employed. If we take that which is employed in getting 
out the timber and the stone for building factories and furnaces, it will be 
found that a large portion of it would otherwise be waste. If we inquire 
into the operations of the farmer, we find that the vicinity of a factory, oc 
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furnace, enables him to save much of the liihour of transportation, and to sell 
many things that would otherwise be waste. Xiins far, the advantage would 
seem to bo all on the side of the employed, and not on that of the employer. 

Let us now suppose that all protection were abolished, and thst pei-fect 
freedom of trade were eatablisht^, and that the result were, as it inerit-ibly 
would be, to close every factory, furnace, rolling mUl, and coal-mine in the 
country, and see what would be the result. The owners of such property 
would lose a few millions of dollars of rents, or profits, but the supply of 
fuel would be less by three millions of tons, that of iron would be less by 
eight hundred thousand tons, and that of cotton cloth would be less by almost 
a thousand millions of yards. The demand for the labour now employed in 
the production of those commodities would be at an end, and the spare-labour 
of men, and women, and children, and wagons, and horses, and the various 
things now used in and about factories and furnaces, would then be wasted, 
coal and iron and cloth would be doubled in price, and labour would be di- 
minished in a corresponding degree. The power to import iron, or eoal, 
or cloth, would not be increased by a single ton, or yajd, and the people 
would be compelled to dispense with necessaries of life that are now readily 
obtained. The capitalists, whose means were locked up in factories or fur- 
naces, would suffer some ioss; but the mass of persons possessed of dis- 
engaged capital, and the receivers of State dividends, would be able to com- 
mand, for the same reward, a much larger quantity of labour than before. 

The object of protection is that of securing a demand for labour, and its 
tendency is to produce equality of eondition. The jealousy of "overgrown 
capitalists" has caused many changes of policy; but, so far as they have 
tended to the abolition of protection, they have invariably tended to the 
production of inequality. The wealthy capitalist suffers some loss ; but he 
is not ruined. A change taies place, and he is ready to avail himself of it, 
and at once regains all that had been lost, with vast increase. The small 
capitalist has been swept away, and his mill is in a st-ate of ruin. By the 
time he can prepare himself to recommence his business, the chance being 
past, he is swept away again, and perhaps for the last time. 

For months past, the rate of interest on a certain species of securities has 
been very low. The wealthy man could borrow at four per cent. ; the poor 
man, requiring a small loan on a second-rate security, could scarcely obtain 
it at any price. The man who has coal to sell, or iron to sell, must have the 
Md of middlemen to act as endorsers upon the paper received from his cus- 
tomers, and their commissions absorb the profits. The wages of the miner 
have been greatly reduced, while the profits of the speculator have been 
increased. The reason of all this is, that, throughout the nation, there pre- 
vails no confidence in the future. It is seen that we are consuming more 
than we produce; that onr exports do not pay for our imports; that wo are 
running in debt; that furnaces and mills are being closed; and everyone 
knows what must be the end of such a system. Re-enact the tariff of 1842, 
and the trade of the middleman would be at an end, because confidence in 
the future would be felt from one extremity of the land to the other. Should 
we not find in this some evidence of the soundness of the principle upon which 
it was based 1 The system which gives confidence must be right ; that which 
destroys it must be wrong. 

Confidence in the future — Hope — gives power to individuals and commu- 
nities. It is that which enables the poor man to become rich, and the cha- 
racter of all le^slative action is to be judged by its greater or less tend- 
■ enoy to produce this effect. A review of the measures urged upon the nation 
by the advtwates of the system miaealied free trade, shows, almost without 
an esceptiwi, they have tended to the destruction of confidence, and there- 
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fore to the production of tho political revolutions referred to in the first 
chapter. 

The direct effect of the insecurity that has existed has heen to centralize 
the business of manufacture in one part of the Union and in the hands of a 
fiOiaparativelj limited number of persons — such as could afford to t:ike large 
risks, in hope of realising large profits Had the tariff of 1828 been made 
the settled law of the land, the Middle and Southern States would now ba 
studded with factories and furnaces, inl while th N rth and East would not 
have been less rich, they would be far richer and the jre^mt inequality of 
condition would not now exist. 

The power of the North, as compared with thj,t of the South, is due to 
the jealousy of the former entertained hj the latter, which has prevented the 
establishment of a decided system, having for its object the destruction of 
the English monopoly, and the ultimate establishment of perfect freedom of 

The object of the colonial system was that of taxing the world for tho 
BiaintenaucQof agreat mercantile, manufacturing, and landed aristocracy, and 
the mode of aoeomplishment was that of securing a monopoly of majjhinery. 
The object of protection is to break down that monopoly, and with it the 
aristocracy that collects for the people of Great Britain and the world those 
immciise taxes, to be appropriated to the payment of fleets and armies 
officered by younger sons, and kept on foot for the maintenance of tho cxbt- 
ing inequality in Great Britain, Ireland, and India. All, therefore, who 
desire to see improvement in the political condition of the people of the 
world should advocate the system which tends to break down monopoly and 
establish perfect freedom of trade. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH, 
now PROTECTION AFFECTS CREDIT — INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL. 

The esistence of credit is evidence of the existence of confidence that the 
man who desires to obtain fur a time the use of property intends to return it. 
The more universal this confidence, tho more readily can the j^apitalist place 
his fiinds, and the larger will bo the return. The more universal it is, tho 
moro readily can the labourer obtain the necessary aids to labour, and the 
more productive will be that labour. If protection be " a war upon labour 
and capital," it must tend to destroy the confidence of man in his fellow- 
man. 

The object of protection is that of bringing the consumer to take his place 
by the side of the producer, exchanging labour for labour, and thus diminish- 
ing the neixssiiy for credit. Ita effect is to diminish the machint rj of ex- 
change, and thus to increase the productiveness of labour, and with it the 
poiKcr to obtain credit. 

The object of tho monopoly system is that of separating the consumer 
from the producer, and compdUng both to repose confidence in distant men, 
thus increasing the necessilt/ for credit. Its effect is that of increasing tho 
maehineiy of exchange, and diminishing the productiveness of labour, and 
thus diminishing t]iej)ower to obtain credit. 

That such is its effect in the colonies of Great Britain, we know. In 
India, once so wealthy, the ordinary rate of interest is twelve per cent. ; but 
the poor cultivator borrows seed at the rate of one hundn»d per cent. Credit 
there has no existence, and yet almost the whole exchanges of the country are 
made at a distance of many thousands of miles, by men in whom the con 
Bunier and producer are compelled to repose confidence. 

In tlie West Indies, credit has almost entirely disappeared. In Canada, 
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even the government cannot eifect loans without a guaranty from parlia* 
cient. So is it througiiout the whole range of colonies. 

At home, capital is cheap, hecause of the want of general confidence. The 
capitalist takes two per cent. ; hut the lahoarer could not horrow at thirty 
per cent. The capitalist that owns machinery is enabled to dictate the terms 
upon which it shall he used by those who work. Sometimes he employs many 
work-people. At othere few. Sometimes ho works long time, and at others 
short tJme. At all times his people obtain but a smdl proportion of the 
products of labour; but at many times they obtain but a veiy small propor- 
tion, while at others they are unable to obtain the use of machinery at any 

Abroad, the credit of English merchants ia failing daily. But recently, 
there were in the great city of Liverpool, scarcely half a dozen houses that 
could be trusted with a cargo of cotton. Such are the effects of the system 
in which " Commerce is king," and the consumer and the producer aie placed 
at the mercy of the exchanger 

At no period in this country did confidence grow more rapidlj than in the 
period between 1830 and 1834 At none did it decline with such rapidity 
as between 1835 and 1843 With the action of the tjriff of 1842, it was 
restored, but with that of 1846 it viin declines There is no demand for 
capital, and it is cheap There is little demand for labour, ind it too is 
cheap. 

Never, probably, since the settlement of the country, did the poor man 
find so much difficulty in obtaining the aid of cajitil, as in 1842, the period 
of free trade. Never h is he found it more ea-^^ than between 1844 and 
1847. The period of di>>trust has again ainved Mjney is said to be 
abundant, but the security must be undoubted and the poor man pays two 
per cent, a month for the use of capital that the rich man cannot invest to 
produce him more than four per cent ptr annum There is no confidence 
existing. 

" Notwithstanding the cheapness and abundance of money says the ifew 
York Herald, " no one seems disposud to touch anv thm^ in the way of 
speculation, and capitalists prefer loaning moni,y it four per cei t interest, 
on good security, to purchisin^ stocks at present piicc? Thty say that when 
they lend money on first rite security, at a low rate ot interest, they are sure 
of the principal and a small amount of interest, when they want it 

The re-establishment ot the tariff of 1842 would restore conhdence, and 
produce a demand for labour, and wages would rise — and a demand for 
capital, the price of which would also rise, and thus it would appear that in 
protection is to be found the harmony of interest between the labourer and 
the capitalist. 

NATIONAL CREDIT. 

From 1830 to 1835, the national credit grow, for we paid for what we 
imported. From 1835 to 1840, credit declined, for we ran largely in debt for 
clotti ond iron, for which our exports could not pay. In 1842, national credit 
disappeared, for we were unable to pay even iho interest on our debts. From 
1843 to 1S4S, national credit grew, for we paid interest and commenced the 
reduction of the debt. In the last two years we have gone lar ly n d bf nd 
must now either diminish our imports or run further iato debt 

How long we can continue to do this, does not depend p 1 

Any circumstance producing a change in the rate of intere t Eu p 
would cause our certificates of debt to be returned upon us f p j ra t nd 
what then would be the state of the national credit f A nation th t 1 g Ij 
in debt is always in danger of losing its credit. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTH, 
now PROTECTION AFFECTS EEVESUE ASD EXPENDITTJKE. 

The more men live and work in connection witli each other, the greater ia 
their poicer to protect themselves. The more widely they are sepiiratcd 
from each other, the greater is their necemtj/ for seeking protection from 
others. 

The more they live in connection with ea«h other, the larger will bo the 
product of their labour, and the greater will be their power to contribute 
towards (he maintenance of peace and order. The less they live in con- 
nection with each other, the less productive will be their labour, and the less 
wiil be their power to contribute to that object. 

With every increase in the productiveness of labour, the power of self- 
government thus increases, with increased power to contribute towards the 
expenditures incident to the maintenance of government ; and with every di- 
minution therein, the power of self-government decreases, with diminished 
power to contribute towards the public revenue required for paying others 
for performing the duties of government. 

If protection be, as is asserted, a "war upon labour and capital," it must 
increase the necessity for government by others, and diminish the power to 
contribute towards its maintenance. 

The object of protection is, however, that of enabling men to live in con- 
nection with each other, the consumer taking his place by the side of the 
producer, each protecting, and protocted by, ^e other. This would seem to 
diminish the n&xssi/i/ for seeking protection from others. Another object of 
protection is that of enabling men to exchange with each other, giving labour 
for labour, without paying so many persons for standing between them. 
This would seem calculated to jncrease their power to pay for protection, 
should it bo needed. 

The object of the monopoly system — now known by the name of free trade 
— is that of separating the consumer from the producer, and diminishing 
their power to protect each other. Their exchanges are to be always made 
in distant markets, and many wagons, ships, and men are to stand between, 
for the care of which fleets and armies are needed. This would seem to in- 
crease their iiecessi/j/ for protection, while the diminished power of combina- 
tion of action would seem to tend to decrease their jjowej- of paying for pro- 
tection. 

How stand the facts ? The question will be answered by placing side by 
side the expenditures under the different systems ; — 

ProteFtiDD. Tree trade. 

1829 to 1834 . $i6,mfibl) 1834 to 1841 . S^l^TOoJoO 

1843 to 1845 . 20,700,000 1846 to 1849 . 44,500,000 

The necessity for contributing towards the support of government seems to 
have increased with the approach towards fi'oe trade, and to have diminished 
as we approached protection. 

The revenue from customs in the several periods, was as follows: — 

PsrhPBd. Perbeaa, 

1830 to 1834 . . §1'75 1835 to 1841 . . 0-84J 

184ii to 1847 . . 1-36 1848-49 . . . 1— 

I exclude here the year 1847-48, because it was an entirely exceptional 
one. Wo bad imported a large amount of free goods— specie — in the pre- 
ceding year, and we exported it again in 1847-48, to exchange for duty- 
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paying ones, and the whole amount of duty received upon the g 
tained in cxcbange, should be added to the revenue of 1846-47. 

Tho power to contHhuie towards the revenue certainly decrea 
years of free trade, and precisely as the necemli/ for contributions increaBed. 
The amount actually paid was greater than is here set down, because the 
goTcroraent collected, between 1834 and 1841, a large amount of duties upon 
gooda received in exchange for certificates of debt ; but that was merely a 
payment in advance of production, and the consequence of receiving such 
payment was, that it was nearly bankrupt in 1842, and compelled to borrow 
almost thirty millions to provide for the continuance of its own existence. 

We are now doing the same thing. The amount of debt incurred in the 
last year was not less than twenty-two millions, and upon this the govern- 
ment obtained duties, as before, in advance of production, to the extent of 
almost seven millions. If the power to buy on credit were now to cease, the 
amount collected would fall to twenty-two millions. Were the debt con- 
tracted last year now to be paid, it would iall to fifteen millions, and a large 
addition would have to be made to the public debt, as in 1841—42, How 
long a time is to elapse before such will be the state of things, it is not for 
me to predict ; but if we make this year a further addition of twenty millions 
to our foreign debt, and close as many furnaces as we did in the last one, the 
day for it cannot be tar distant 

The power to contribute towards the maintenance of government depends 
upon the power of production, and every circumstance tending to diminish 
the one tends equally to the diminution of the other. The power of pro- 
duction is now rapidly diminishing, and must continue so to do. 

Such likewise is the case in England, From year to year the payment of 
taxes is becoming more and more onereus, notwithstanding so large a portion 
of them is thrown upon the farmers and planters of the earth, by aid of the 
system under which they are compelled to give more food, cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar, for less and less cloth and iroa ; and yot from year to year the 
expenditures have been increasing. Poverty produced rebellion in Ireland, 
and chartism in England, and thus increased the necessity for soldiers and 
sailors. The exhaustion of the older provinces of India led to a desire for 
Affghanisfan, Seinde, and the Punjaub ; and the failure of a market for 
labour in the form of cotton, drove tiia Hindoo to opium, which led to a war 
in China, and thus was made a demand for fleets and armies. Tho poverty 
of Canada led to rebellion, and to the building of forts and ships. The 
anxiety to secure foreign markets has led to immense expenses for steam- 
ships and mail steamers, and thus the more the system tends to fail, the 
greater is the expenditure for ils maintenance, and the less the ability of the 
people of England, and the farmers and planters of the world, to contribute 
thereto. 

Let us now look to the other source of our national revenue — the public 

The higher the value of labour, the more of it wiU be brought here for 
sale, The more people come here, the more land will be required. The 
larger and more valuable the freights homeward, the less will be the cost of 
freight outward, and the more numerous will be the commodities that can 
be exported to pay for those we may choose to import. 

Were we now importing a million of men annually, the sales of land would 
soon reach ten millions of acres per annum. That,pointwo should now reach 
in five years of perfect and fixed protection, and but few more years would 
be required to double both the importation of men and the sales of public 
lands. Here is a vast source of public revenue. 

Perfect protection would, by degrees, diminish the import of cottons, iran, 
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and other duty-paying goods, but we should consume treble or quadruple the 
quantity of coffee, tea, and the raw materials for the production of which the 
soil or climate of the country is not suited, and thus should we raise the 
value of labour employed in agriculture throughout the world. 

It is asked, "If we converted all our cotton into cloth, what would Europe 
produce to pay us for it ?" In answer, it may be said that the object of pro- 
lection is that of enabling the consumer of f«)d to take his place by the side 
of the producer of food, not to separate them. It is to our interest that the 
people of England should supply themselves with clofhing made by men who 
cat the food of England, and that such should be the case with those of Ger- 
many and Russia, Spain and Italy, and with every step in their progress they 
would need more cotton. To pay for it, they would employ their labour in the 
pi-oduction of thousands of articles of tasle and luxury, of which we should 
then consume immense quantities, and therewith there would be improvement 
of taste, refinement of feeling, elevation of character, and increase of indi- 
vidual and national strength, of which now we can form no conception. 

Upon such commodities the duties would be moderate, and, as the imports 
of the more bulky of tho duty-paying articles diminished, the customs' 
revenue would gradually decline, until at length the neccssifyioi custom-houses 
would pass away, the power to maintain government with the land revenue 
having grown to take its place, and thus might be realized the wonderful 
idea of the government of an immense nation maintained wtlhoat the neces- 
flity for a single man employed in the collection of taxes. 

It would thus appear that between the interests of the treasury and the 
people, the farmer, planter, manufacturer, and merchant, the great and little 
trader and the shipowner, the slave and bis master, the landowners and la- 
bourers of the Union and tho world, the free trader and the advocate of 
protection, there is perfect harmony of interests, and that the way to the 
establishment of universal peace and universal free trade, is to be found in 
the adoption of measures tending to the destruction of thp monopoly of ma- 
diinery, and the location of the loom and the anvil in the vicinity of the 
plough and the harrow. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH. 
HOW FROTECTION AFFECTS THE GOVEBNMEnT. 

The man whose labour is productive, and whose habits are ccononiica!, 
enjoys the confidence of the world; while ho whose labour is unproductive, 
and whose habits are wasteful, is looked upon with distrust. With the one, 
each day is marked by an increase of strength ; while with tho other it is 
marked by an increase of weakness. 

So is it with communities. The peaceful and industrious grow rich and 
strong. The warlike and wastefiil become poor and weak. 

If protection be " a war upon the labour and cipita! of the world," it must 
tend to cause diminution of wealth and strength, and the monopoly sffstem of 
England must tend to the augmentation of both. 

At no anterior period had the wealth and strength of this country grown 
with the rapidity with which it grew from 1830 to 1835. The nation was at 
peace and all were employed. At no period has decline been so obvious, or 
the descent more complete than in the period which followed. Tho nation 
was at war, and production declined until in many departments of industry 
it almost ceased. The name of America became oJmoet a by-word for weak- 
ness and want of faith. In the four succeeding years, the recovery was such 
as lo be almost marvcDous, and then it was that the power of the nation first 
began to bo admitted. That period has been followed by one of war and waste, 
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and largely iiicreiised expenditure, rendering necessary the collection of large 
revenues, while production is diminishing. The people and the government 
are now living on borrowed money, and how long they can continue to borrow 
is uncertain. The revenue from customs in the year ending in June last 

was $28,436,000 

Of which there was collected on goods purchased with certifi- 
cates of debt 6,600,000 

To meet the demands of the government for the present year, tie whole 
sum of $28,000,000 would be required, and, if we should cease to be able 
to purchase merchandise on credit, the government would be driven again 
to the raising of money by means of loans, and if at the same time the debis 
now being created were sent back upon us for payment, the present year 
might witness a repetition of the troubles of 1841 and 1842, 

Puring the existence of the tariiF of 1842, the government paid its way, 
and therefore it was strong. It is now carried on on credit, and therefore it is 
becoming weai. To the extent of tlie foreign debt created, the country has 
eaten and drunk and used that for which it has yet to pay, and the govern- 
ment has had its thirty per cent. ; but a demand for payment would at once 
reduce the imports as much below the exports as they now exceed them, and 
the government would find its revenue decreased to the full extent of the 
present excess. 

The contrast presented, on a review of tho history of Great Britain and 
this country, is most instructive. Sixty years since, the former was rich and 
populous, while the latter was poor and its population was small and widely 
scattered. In wealth, the Union already exceeds her competitor, and in 
population it will do so at the close of the next decennial period. 

The reason of this is to be found in the fact, that the policy of the on8 
has fended to the separation of the consumer from the producer, while that of 
the other has, to some extent, tended towards bringing thorn together. The 
English system is based upon " ships, colonies, and tommoroe," and. in carry- 
ing it out, her colonies have been in succession exhausted. Ireland now lies 
prostrate and helpless — a burden upon her hands — an encumbrance rather than 
an advantage. Poverty and distress are coming gradually nearer and nearer 
home, while she is encumbered with an enormous debt, no part of which can 
she pay, and the interest upon which is yet paid only by aid of a series of 
repudiations quite as discreditable as those with which she is accustomed to 
charge upon Mississippi and Florida.* 

The American system is based upon agriculture, the work of production, 
and its object has been that of producing prosperous agriculture, by bringing 
the consumer to take his place by the side of the producer, and thus es- 
tablishing that great commerce which is performed without the aid of ships 
or wagons. By aid of that system the original thirteen States have planted 
numerous colonies, all of which have grown and thriven, giving and receiving 
strength, while those of England, so long the subjects of immense taxation, 
are now everywhere a cause of weainess. All desire to abandon her, while 
all would desire to unite with us, and were they at liberty to exercise their 

' Tlie great expansion of Ihe Bank of England in 1S39, was followed by Ihc destruc 
lion of confidence among individuala Co so gfent an extent that Ibe three per cenla wcni 
up to par, and tke government availed itself of the opportunity to compel the holders of 
the four and a half pet cents to take in eschange new eettiflcates, bearing three and a 
lialf per cent. Shottly after the threes fell to eighty. The tasl enpansion has brought 
about a similar state of things. Confidence is destroyed, and trade is paralyzed, and Ihe 
threes are again almost at par ; and it is now suggested that a new attangemenl may he 
made by which the government may be enabled to repudiate a further portion of the inte- 
rest on the debt. 
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iDclinations, the sway of the Queen of Great Britain would, probably, at the 
close of the present year, he limited to that island alone, with its twenty or 
twenty-two millions of inhabitants. 

The free trade of England consists in the maintenance of monopoly/, and 
therefore is it repulsive. The prol«cti¥e system of this country looks to the 
breaking down of monopoly, and the establishment of ferferA free trade, and 
therefore is it attractive. 

The one looks to " cheap" labour, and therefore does it expel indiyjduals 
as well as communities. The other looks to raising the valae of labour, and 
therefore does it attract both individuals and communities. 

Protection tends to the maintenance of peace, and the increase of wealth 
and power. The colonial system tends to the production of causes of war, 
and the diminution and ultimate destruction of both wealth and power. 

Between the views of those who would desire to see their government 
strong for defending them in the enjoyment of all their rights in relation to 
the other communities of the world, and those of others who desire to see 
the government peacefully and economically administered, there is therefore 
perfect harmony. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
HOW PEOTECTI0.\ AFFECTS THE NATIOIJ. 

The man whose labour is productive, exercises the power of self-govern- 
ment, which increases with every increase in the productiveness of , his 
labour. With every diminution in his power of production, he loses more 
and more the power of self-government, and ultimately becomes a slave.* 

Sois it with nations. Witheveryincreasoin the productiveness of their labour, 
they are more enabled to determine for themselves their own course of action, 
nninfluenced by that of surrounding nations. With every diminution therein, 
they are more and more compelled to shape their course of action by that of 
others, losing the power of self-government. 

With the diminished necessi/^fai combination with their neighbours, there 
is an increased poieer for voluntary combination, (annexation,) tending still 
further to increase the return to labour. With increased necemty for com- 
bination, there is diminished power for voluntary combination, with diminished 
return to labour. 

If protection be "a war upon labour and capital," it must diminish the 
power of voluntary union, and increase the necessity for uniting our efforts 
with those of distant nations. If the English monopoly system tend to in- 
crease the value of labour and capital, it must tend to increase the power 
of voluntary union, and diminish the necessity for involuntary union. 

Of all tV nations of the world, there is, at the present lime, not one that 
exercises in -a less degree the power of self-government than that of Great 
Britain. For the last thirty years, her policy has been dictated by others. 
The repeal of the laws prohibiting the export of machinery was a matter of 
necessity, and so have been, in succession, all the laws relative to duties on 
imports. The duty on .iotton was abolished because other nations had ob- 
tained machinery. Slave-grown cotton was admitted duty froe, while slave- 
grown sugar was subjected lo heavy duties, because a supply of cotton was 

• "The transition ftom absolute freedom to a state of slaviry is now in progress among 
tlie Arabs of Mesopotamia, owing lo diminished power of obiaining the means of sub- 
tiilencs by the modes hetclofors pursued. T!ie poot and the weak ate erisiaved bf 
liiose who ate striaiger Mid more v/^alxhy."— Spectator, March, 1840. 
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matter of necessitj. The restrictions on slave-grown sugar were a 
because the abandonment was necessiiry. The navigation lawa have, step bj 
Btep, been abandoned, as matter of necessity. The com laws were repealed 
because it was deemed necessary to conciliate the growers of com into be- 
coming large purchasers of clotii and iron. With each etep in her progress, 
pauperism and crime iaereaae, and the necessity for places of banishment 
for criminals increases, and with each there is increased difficulty in finding 
places willing to receive them. Having exhauated Van Diemen's hind,* and 
Norfolk Island, the Cape was recently selected for the purpose, but the 
colonists have set an example of successful resistance that will be. elsewhere 
followed. Canada is now to be set free, and Ireland is to be retained, neither 
of them of choice, but both as matters of necessity. The nation has lost fie 
power of self-government. Its policy is being dictated to it by the other 
nations of the world. The tendency to voluntary union has ceased to exist, 
and each day brings with it new evidence that the dissolution of the British 
empire is at hand. 

If such is the case with the owners of the loom and the anvil, how is it 
with their subjects who hold the plough and follow the harrow ? Ireland 
has no power of self-government. She is a mere machine in the hands of 
those who perform the duties of government. Poor-laws are inflicted upon 
her to such an extent as almost to amoiint to a confiscation of property, and 
then other laws are passed t« authorize commissioners to take posse 



and sell, a large portion of the property of the kingdom, thus encumbered. 

The West Indies were gradually exhausted under the system, and their 
people despoiled of their property by virtue of laws passed by men who 
paid no portion of the enormous loss thus inflicted upon theii fellow-subjects. 
The people of Canada have had new systems inflicted upon them with a 
view to the maintenance of peace, but peace there is none. All desire to 
obtmn the right of self-government, the first st«p in which will be resistance 
to the monopoly system. 

Of all the colonies of England, the only one that has prospered is this 
Union, and it has so done, because it has, in a certain degree, exercised the 
power of self-government, manifested by a determination to bring the loom 
and the anvil to take their natural places by the side of the plough and the 
harrow. Hence it is that every colony of G-reat Britain, Ireland included, 
desires annesation to us and separation from her. The tendency to voluntajy 
union esists in a degree exceeding any thing that the world has yet seen. 
Nevertheless, we aro yet but little more than a colony. Our people have no 
control over their own actions. They arc almost as dependent upon the will 
of those who now desire, though vainly, to guide the movements of England, 
as are those of Canada. 

If tke people of that country determine to make railroads, iron ri.^oa m 
price, and we build furnaces and open coal mines, and import people to make 
iron and mine coal. If they cease to make roads, we shut up oar furnaces 






• « Thilher nearly the whole convict populalk 
annually in number, were sent in several yeat! 

long thra-fi/lhi o[ the inliabjianls of ilie colony were oonvi<=l9. ' ' '^Tie 
Bettlement, Ihus having a majorily of convicts, were MSenliRliy injured. GrinieB unut- 
terable were committed ; the hideous ineqiKiIily c' the eeies induced its usual and 
ftighiful disorders ; the police, how severe and vieilatit soever, became unabJB to coerce 
the rapidly increosiiig mullitude of cnminals ; ihd most dating fled to the woods, where 
Ihey became bush-iangets ; life became insecure, and property saiilt to half its formet 
value."— BimAimocri Magazine, Kovember, 1819. "At present, ihere are, or nl least should 
be, above 5000 criminals annually transponad from the British Islands.'— ibirf. 
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asd mines, and then the iron men and the coal men have to endeavour to raise 
food. If they ask a high price for cloth, we build mills. If employment be- 
come scarce with them, and their people cease to consume cloth, we close our 
mills, and our operatives are condemned to idleness. If the Bank of England 
make money cheap, we buy iron and cloth on credit; if it make it dear, we 
are called upon for payment, and then we break. If employment for capital 
be denied at home, our houses and lands rise in price ; if capital becoma 
BcarcCj our houses and lands fail in valne. If we build mills and furnaces^ 
our people stay at home ; if we close them, they scatter abroad. If monej 
be cheap in England, our government obtains a large revenue from duties on 
the goods that are bought on credit ; if it be dear, the revenue falls off, and 
the government begs for loans in Europe. The value of every thing, and 
lie movement of g se d the movement 

of the Bank of E g ge world the one 

in the govemmen ed acity; and the 

one, consequent!) se m g power of self- 

government. Fo m be verge of bank- 

ruptcy, and jet d g mm England, nosr 

floundering in a b U ta of the system 

now known by th m 

For thus relinquis se g m e should be a 

large cousideratio h w ece m li turn for all we 

send her is fifty cents worth of iron, half a pound of wool, as much flax, an 
ounce or two of silk, a cup and saucer, and the weaving and twisting of a pound 
and a half of cotton, per head, all of which could be produced or performed 
here by fewer people than have come here in a single year, when we have made 
a market for their labour. Half a million of people would produce treble the 
flax, the wool, the silk, and the iron, the china-ware, and spin and weave treble 
the quantity of wlk, wool, flax, and cotton, that we reeeive from Europe in re- 
turn for all the land and labour employed in producing tie cotton, tobacco,rice, 
grain, butter, cheese, pork, and other commodities that we send to that quar- 
ter of the world; and that half million would consume almost as much cot- 
ton as is now consumed by all the people of Ireland, besides being cua- 
tomera to the farmer for fifty millions of dollars' worth of food, timber, and 
other of the products of the soil. We thus relinqxiish the power of self- 
government, not only without receiving an equivalent, but we give our pro- 
perty without an equivalent, and therefore it is that the farmers and planters 
of tie Union remain poor when they might become rich. 

Eieb they would grow, for the people thus imported would require a vast 
amount of shipping, and cotton, rice, and tobacco would go cheaply abroad, 
while a vast consumption at home would maintain the price, and both fiirmer 
and planter would be enabled to consume more largely of coffee, tea, silk% 
books, pictures, gold, silver, and all other articles of necessity or luxury not 
produced at home, and the producers of those commodities would consums 
more cloth and iron, botli of which wc should tben produce so cheaply that 
we could send them abroad, and thus would come wealth and prosperity,. 
happiness and independence. 

To the consciousness of the necessity for protection against the monopoly 
system was due the state of feeling that led to the Revolution. Kesistanoe 
to oppression led, on various occasions, to nou-importalion resolutions, and 
the people were everywhere ui^ed to endeavour to clothe themselves. The 
aeceesity for protection wu recognised by the early Congresnes, and its im- 
portance urged upon Ibem by every administration. 

Fifty years since, power changed hands ; but with the accession of Mx. 
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Jefferson came no cbange of policy He thought " the manufacturer should 
take hia place hy the side of the agnirultunst From that time, for a period 
of thirty 91S y ars every ch efmv Strite el ltd by the people, fisi hom t\i& 
planting States of the Union and all of them eleeted by the same party 
t]iat elected Mr Jefferson and ea/'h and every (ne of them was an advocate 
of the system whieh tended to lir ng the loom to the neighhourhood of the 
plough, and thus to inafee a market on the Imd for the products of the land. 
By tne Ijst of these, hia views on this subject were forcibly expressed in a 
letter that has frequently been published, and from which the following is an 
extract : 

"I wiil ask, what is the real situation of the agricuItnrlBt ? Where has the American 
larraeF a market Tor his sqrpliis produce? Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign 
nor home market. Does not this clearl; prove, when there is no market either at home 
or abroaJ, thai there is loo much labour employed iu agricuUure, and that the channel! 
ptr lahow AoiAihe nmlliphed? Common sense poinis out at once the remedy; draw from 
agtioulture this superabundant laboar, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, 
thereby creating a home maiket for your breadslufls, and distributing labour to the most 
profitable account, and benefits to the country will result. Take from agriculture in the 
United Stales six bundrod thousand men, women, and chililren, and you will at once give 
a homo market for more breadsiufis than all Europe now furnishes its. In short, sir, we 
have been loo long subject to the polity of Brhish merchants. It is true that we should 
become a little more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers and laliourers 
of England, [aa we do by sending there for her manulactuteB,] feed our ownj or else, 
in a short time, by continuing our present [free trade] policy, we shall all be rendered 
paupers ourselves," — PrtadttU Jackion. 

At the close of that period there was a change of policy. Elected by the 
same party that had elected bis predecessor, Mr. Van Buren adopted the 
policy which tends to the separation of the consumer from the producer, to 
the impoverishment of the land and its owner, and the maintenance of the 
monopoly system by which England had acquired the control of the move- 
meats of the world. The cfFecta were disastrous, as may be seen by all who 
study the diagrams given in the third chapter, and the consequence was a po- 
litical revolution. Eor the first time in forty years, a president was elected 
by the people not being of the party generally known as that of the Demo- 
crats. Democracy had changed sides, and the people did not go with it. 
The consequence of this was, nearly two years later, a return_to the policy 
of protection and a restoration of prosperity, and with piwperitj the party 
that had so long controlled the movements of the country was again restored 
to power. Unwilling, however, to aoknwwledge that the revolution of 1840 had 
been the conseq^uence of an error of policy, they ascribed it to various minor 
and insignificant causes, and proceeded to the enaction of the tariff of 1846, 
and the consequence was another revolution by which the party of protec- 
tion was again restored to power. Like the former, that revolution is now 
ascribed to minor causes; but those who will study the diagrams to which 
I have above referred can scarcely fail to see that it was due to the fact 
that the party styled Democratic had espoused a course of policy that 
tended to diminish the value of labour, to degrade the labourer, to de- 
press the democracy at borne, and to maintain the aristocracy abroad; 
nor can they, as I think, fail to arrive at the belief that no party adverse 
to protection can again hold power in this country. Such being the 
ease, the interest of both parties, if actuated solely by purely selfish consi- 
derations, would lead to the advocacy of the same course of policy — the one 
in power desiring that it might not be adopted, and that thug they might 
profit by the agitation of the question for maintaining themselves in autho- 
rity, and the one out of power, that it might be settled, and the agitation of 
the question brought to a close. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Much is said of " the mission" of the people of these United States, and 
most of it is said by persona who appear to limit themselves to the considera- 
tion of the powers of the nation, and rarely to think of its dutifx. Ej such 
men the grandeur of the national position is held to be greatly increased by 
having expended sixty or eighty millions upon a war with a weak neighbour, 
and having thus acquired the power to purchase, at a high price, a vast body 
of wild land that would, in the natural course of events, have been bron^ht 
within the Union, in reasonable time, without tie cost of a dollar or a life. 
By such men, the fitting out of expeditions for the purpose of producing civil 
war among our neighbours of Cuba, is held to be another evidence of gran- 
deur. Others would have us to mix ourselves up with all the revolutionists 
of Europe ; while a fourth and last set sigh at the reflection that our fleets 
and armies are too small for the magnificence of our position. 

By some it is supposed that our "mission" is that of monopolizing the 
commerce of the world, and the time is anxiously looked for when we shall 
have " diplomatic relations" with " vast regions of the East," Persia, Corea, 
Cochin-China, Burmah and Japan, with whom " nothing but the steam-ship 
can BucccssfiilJy introduce our commeree." By " persevering and successful 
efforts," it ia thought we may secure the " commerce of Japan." That done, 

« New York," it is thought, "would become the depSt and atoteliouse and entrepots of the 
world, the centre of business and esehangea, the clearing house of international iraile and 
business, tlie place wliere assorted cargoes of our own products and mDniifaoture5,a3well 
Ba those of sll foreign countries, would be sohl and leehippeil, and the point lo whicSi 
specie and bullion would flow, as the great creditor city of the world for the adjustment 
of balances, as the fitctor of all nations and'the point whence this specie would flow into 
ibe interior of our countrf throagh all the great channels of inlernationai tmde and inter- 
course. With these great events accomplished, and with abundant facilities for the ware- 
housing of fore^n and domestic goods at New Yotit, it must eventually surpass in wealth, 
in commerce, and populatiun,an7 European emporiuin,whi!st, as a necessary consequence, 
all our other cities and every portion of the Union and all oiir great inlBreals, would de- 
rive ootreaponding advantages." — Tiea^rg Report, December, 1848. 

The cost of a mission to Japan would huild half a dozen furnaces that 
would add more to the wealth of the nation in five years than the commerce 
of that country would do in half a century. The amount we have espeuded 
on the mission to Austria, in search of a market for tobacco, would bring 
here as many Germans aa would consume almost as much of our tobacco as 
is now consumed in the empire, and those tobacco consumers would do more 
for the growth of New York than either Japan or Austria. 

The English doctrine of " ships, colonies, and commerce" is thus reproduced 
on this side of the Atlantic, and its adoption by the nation would be fol- 
lowed by effects similar to those which have been already described as exist- 
ing in England. There, for a time, it gave the power to las the world for the 
maintenance of fleets and armies, as had before been done by Athens and 
by Rome, and there it is now producing the same results that have elsewhere 
resulted from the same system, poverty, depopulation, exhaustion, and weak- 
Hut little study of our history is required to satisfy the inquirer that the 
power of the Union, and its magnificent position among the nations of the 
earth, are due to the fact that wo have to so great an extent abstained from 
iS requiring the maintenance of fleets and armies. The consequence 
1 that taxes have been light, capital has accumulated rapidly, labour 
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hiis been productive, and llie laboun'r has recciTcd \Fagos tliat hare enabled 
him to feed, clothe, and educate his children, and the nation 1ms thus per- 
formed its true " miarfon" in elevating the condition of man. If we desire 
to find exceptions t« this, we must Itiok to those periods in which the policy 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, was departed from, 
and when the government adopted measures tending to the maintfinaoeo 
of the )<;nglish monopoly of machinery, and there we shall find taxes more 
heavy, capital aecumuliifiiig more slowly, labour more unproductive, and the 
wages of labour so much depressed that the labourer finds it difficult to feed 
or clothe his children, and still more diiEcult to educate Ihem. 

Two systems are before the world ; the one looks to increasing the propor- 
tion of persons and of capital engaged in trade and transportation, and therefore 
to diminishing the proportion engaged in producing commodities with which to 
tradejWithmfivsBonVjdiminishedreturntothelabourofall; while theotlicr looks 
to increasing the proportion engaged in the work of production, and diminishing 
thatengt^d in li'ade and transportation, with increased return to all, giving to 
the labourer good wages, and to the owner of capital good profits. One looks 
to increasing the quantity of raw materials to be exported, and diminishing 
the inducements to the import of men, thus impoverishing both farmer and 
planter by throwing on them the burden of freight; while the other looks to 
increasing the import of men, and diminishing the export of raw materials, 
thereby enriching both planter and farmer by relieving fiem from the pay- 
ment of freight. One looks to giving the products ot millions of acres of 
land and of the labour of millions of men for the scrvwes of hundreds of 
thousands of distant men ; the other to bringing the distant men to consume 
on the land the products of the land, esciianging day's labour for day's la- 
bour. One looks to compelling the farmers and planters of the Union to 
continue their contributions for the support of the fioeis and the armies, the 
paupers, the nobles, and the sovereigns of Europe ; the other to enabling our- 
selves to apply the same means to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the sovereigns of America.* One looks to the continuance of that 
IdstanI freedom of trade which denies the principle of protection, yet doles 
it out as revenue duties ; the other to extending the area of leijitimate 
free trade by the establishment of perfect protection, followed by the 
annexation of individuals and communities, and ultimately by the abo- 
jition of custom-houses. One looks to exporting men to occupy desert 
tracts, the sovereignty of which is obtained by aid of diplomacy or war; 
the other to increasing the value of an immense extent of vacant land by 
importing men by millions for their occupation. One looks to the centiali- 
mt'ion of wealth and power in a great commercial city that shall rival the 
great ciljea of modem times, which have been and arc being supported l>y aid 
of contributions which have exhausted every nation subjected to them ; the 
other to timcentraHon, by aid of which a market shall be made upon the 
land for the products of the land, and the farmer and planter be enriched. 
One looks to increasing the necessity for commerce ; the other to increasing 
the power to m.iiutain it. One looks to underworking the Hindoo, and sink- 
ing the rest of the world to his level; the other to raising the standard oi man 
throughout the world to our level. One looks to pauperism, ignorance, de- 
population, and barbarism ; the other to increasing wealth, comfort, intelligence, 
comljinatioa of action, and civilization. One looks towards universal war; 
the other towards universal peace. One is the English system ; the other we 
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may bo proud to call the American system, for it is the only one ever de- 
vised the tendency of which was that of elevatikg while equalizing the 
condition of man throughout the world. 

SocH is the true mission of the people of these TJnited States. To them 
has been granted a privilege never before granted to man, that of the exer- 
cise of the right of perfect self-government; but, as rights and duties aro 
inseparable, with the grant of the former came the obligation to perform tho 
latter. Happily their performance is pleasant and profitable, and involves 
no sacrifice. To raise the value of labour fironghout the world, we need 
only to raise the value of our own. To raise the value of land throughout 
tie world, it is needed only that we adopt measures that shall riuse the value 
of our own. To diffhse intelligence and t p m t th use of morality 
throughout the world, we are required only t p u (h urso that shall 
diffuse education throughout our own land, a d hall nabl very man more 
readily to aoqijiro property, and with it reap t f th rights of property. 
To improve the political condition of man th h ut th w Id, it is needed 
that we ourselves should remain at peace, av d t i I n f the maintenance 
of fleets and armies, and become rich and pr sp T ra se the condition 

of woman throeghout tic world, it is requ d f u nly that we pursue 
that course that enables men to remain at h m nd m ry that they may 
Burround themselves with happy children an 1 gr nd-eh Id n To substitute 
trueChristianityforthedetestablesystemknownisth M Ithu ian, it is needed 
that we prove to tho world that it is population that makes the food come 
from the rich soils, and that food tends to increase more rapidly than popula- 
tion, thus vindicating the policy of God to man. Doing these things, the 
addition to our population by immigration will speedily rise to millions, and 
with each and every year the desire for that perfect freedom of trade which 
results from incorporation within the Union, will be seen to spread and to 
increase in its intensity, leading gradually to the establishment of an empire the 
most extensive and magnificent the world has yet si-en, based upon the prin- 
ciples of maintaining peace itself, and strong enough to insist upon the mainte- 
nance of peace by others, yet earned on without the aid of fleefa, or armies, 
or taxes, tho sales of public hnds alone suffiung to pay the expenses of 
government 

To citablj^h such an empire — to prove (hat among the people of the 
world, whether agritulturisf=, raanufacturcii, or merchants, there is perfect 
harmony of interests, and thj,t the happiness of individuals, as wcU as the 
grandeur of nations, is to be promoted by perfect obedience to that greatest of 
all commaDds, " Do unto others as je would that others should do unto you," 
— is the object and will be the result of that mission. Whether that result shall 
be speedily attained, or whether it shall be postponed to a distant period, 
will depend greatly upon the men who are charged with the performance of 
the duties of government. If their movements be governed by that enlight- 
ened self-interest which induces man to seek hLs happiness in tho promotion 
of that of his fellow-man, it will come soon. If, on the contrary, they bo 
governed by that ignorant selfishness which leads to the belief that indivi- 
duals, party, or national interests, are to be promoted by measures tending 
to the deterioration of ths condition of ethers, it will ho late. 
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